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THE PREFACE. 



The Georgics of Virgil were considered by Dryden 
and Addison to be the most complete, elaborate, and 
finished piece of all antiquity ; and the Poetry of the 
First Book more sublime than any other part* They 
contain a vast mass of agricultural, of astronomical, 
and mythological knowledge, the attainment of which 
would not only require the genius and taste of Virgil, 
but in some measure the prosecution of the same studies 
and the same modes of life. Even many of those who 
lived near his own time found fault with his positions, 
because they themselyes did not sufficiently compre- 
hend the relevancy of their different aUusions, and 
applications. Both Seneca and Pliny assert, that many 
of his observations were more calculated to delight, 
than instruct his readers : but Seneca and Pliny were 
cultivators of philosophy, and not cultivators of land : 
-and his scientific maxims and precepts, especially those 
alluded to by these writers, were well established in 
his own age by practical experience, and by no means 
invalidated by the partial expositions of those who 
were not so well acquainted with the subject. 

Columella was a great admirer of Virgil's agricultural 
science ; and being himself a skilful fitrmer was enabled 



duly to appreciate the works of this great master; and 
his criticisms, and quotations, are at this day the best 
comment on the disputed points of the Georgics, and 
the best authority to settle the signification of hia 
words, and the arrangement of his sentences. The 
tenth book of Columella in verse, De Re Rustled, was 
expressly written to supply on the subject of horticul- 
ture, what his predecessor in a mere outline had 
sketched, but left unfinished. — Verum fuBc ipsa equi- 
dem : G. iv. v. 147 . 

The subsequent Annotators were chiefly gramma- 
rians, who confined themselves to verbal criticisms, to 
historical, or mythological references, with very liitle 
knowledge of the practical parts of husbandry : they 
were as much at a loss to describe the form of a plough 
in the closet, as they would have been to have worked 
it in the field. How idle then must the exclamations 
of Servius on various occasions appear, of his " bis 
idem dixit;" — "Ultra rem locutus est:" — when the 
distinctions of the Author were too nice to be compre- 
hended by tlie Critic ; and when the dignifying the 
meanness of his subject, depended on the discrimi" 
nating character of hia verse, the vaiieiy of his diction, 
and the splendor of his images, — And how ill-timed 
the sarca.'^tic reflections of Salmatius in bis "Ex: 
Plinianffi" on the six lines v. 94, MuUum adeo, &c. j— 
" Cerle nullo ordine praeccpta agri eolation is exequitiir 
Poeta," &c. quoted in the Notes, when he did not 
comprehend the scope of the Author's positions, as 
ihey affected the diSerent methods of ploughing the 
s descriptions of stiff or light soils on the fallow 
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system. Such observations betmy a great dclicicncy 
of judgment, since Virgil is remarkably correct in tbe 
methodical arrangement of his precepts, and in the de- 
tail of his agricultural processes. The three first of 
these lines, multum adeo, relate to the second ploughing 
of the " free " land of fallow after the first " proscis- 
sion;" and the three last to the second and subsequent 
ploughing of " stiff" land by cross furrows wherft 
necessary; and where could these second ploughingB . 
be mentioned with so much propriety, as between th^ 
" proscinded " furrow of the first, and the seed-furrow 
of the last operation of ploughing J — .Such critics 
should, as Dryden intimates in one of his prefacesj 
have doubted their own sufficiency, before they pre- 
sumed to question the judgment of their principal ; 
and have repeatedly read over the passages tliey did 
not understand, to become competent to judge of theit* 
revelancy and meaning; since there are many latent 
beauties in Virgil's works respecting local customs, 
allegorical, and mythological allusions, which are not 
discoverable at a transient, or slight perusal, but mani- 
fest themselves on a closer review; and flash on the 
understanding like beams of light on darkness, when 
fully revealed. By passing such crude and unqualified 
censures, they not only exhibit their own want of taste, 
but expose an ignorance it was in their power to 
conceal. 

The Poet generally makes his transitions from one 
set of precepts to another by a few introductory lines ; 
so that the connecting chain is organised, not only 
without violence but even without being perceived, 
a 2 




Virgil was in the habit of extracling sweets like the 1 
bee, from every flower ; and he made no scruple of I 
borrowing whatever was lucid from the ancients of his ' 
own country ; in a great measure making it his owt^ j 
by displaying it in a Ktate of improvement, or with ^ | 
new combination of images : from the Greeks he dreif 
large selections, culling in his first Georgic many of hjfi I 
didactic precepts from Hesiod, and many of his astro- 
nomical observations relative to the signs of the wea- 
ther, from Aratus. 

It is said by Cicero of this last - mentioned Greek 
Poet, that he knew little or nothing of the science of 
Astrology, that is, of the application of Astronomy to 
the prognostics of future events: yet having recourse 
to Spheres, he treated his subject with such clearness, 
and wrote in such smootli and polished verse, that his 
works were held in great estimation by the Romans; 
and the many translations of them were in all proba- 
bility BO many academic exercises of their younger 
Students. The translation by Cicero was made before 
he assumed the toga. 

Aratus lived chiefly at the Court of Alexandria, the 
fountain-head of all astronomical researches. 

Many classical scholars read the Georgics for the 
sake of the How of poetry, and the beauty of the repre- 
sented figures, without an attempt, or even wish to 
understand the didactic precepts, or astronomical re- 
ferences : thus the chief and most brilliant excellence 
of the work is lost to an iuattentive reader, by not at- 
tending to ihe propriety of its application to a detinite 
object, or its illustration of a precept conducive to the 
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]iartitoii]f <lf dM poem : but 'when observed, the mind 
reo^rteB' deKgbt from the discc^eiry ; and- is gratified 
with«n-inteHeotiial treat, suggested by the acute con- 
eeptioii «f-the Poet, drawn from a source of an exube- 
rant, yet refined imagination: his appeals to science 
iii general, and to nature, > become duly appreciated; 
alltid the materials are>no longer held in higher admi- 
ration by this class of readers, than the structure of 
the Poem, and its various scientific applications. On 
the revival of learning, many translations of Virgil in 
the English 'language were attempted, both in prose 
and verse, with very little success : the translation of 
Dryden has certainly a great degree of poetical merit ; 
bnt his Hties in the Gteorgics are too free, too para- 
phrastical, often vulgar, and, what is peculiarly inimical 
tothe.design of flidacUc poetry, the yehicle of political 
acrimony : moreover, he allows in one of his Prefaces, 
that he knew little or nothing of what related to coun- 
try affiurst for this reason he succeeded better in the 
Aeneid, than in the Georgics and Eclogues. He ex* 
pressed a great contempt for all former tranriations 
in.ev^ry modem language, and considered thiem as 
^^ libels'' on the Mantuan Bard. 

This superficial knowledge of rural matters has been 
the ca9^ with most of his successors, but without* the 
candour of acknowledging their insufiiciency: and it 
appears wonderful that so many persons should so far 
have mistaken their talents as to obtrude on the public 
metrical translations vrithout merit, and poetical jejune 
annotations without any knowledge of ancient, or prof 
Clonal skill in modem husbandry ; as well as to take 



upon trust with undistinguialiing accumuliition the lu- 
cubrations of others, relevant, or irrelevant, at second 
hand. There is no translation of the Georgics in the 
English language which can claim any pretension to the 
character of a standard work, or of being a fair repre- 
sentative of the original. It would be tiresome to the 
reader, as well as unsatisfactory to the writer, to dwell 
on the many sarcasms which the learned but acrimo- 
nious editors have heaped upon each other, without 
perceiving their own incompetency to illustrate what 
they did not sufficiently comprehend; therefore the 
nugw, the ineptiw, the somnia, ths farrago^ so largely 
dealt in by others, shall in this place be passed over in 
silence; but in the progress of the work they must 
necessarily in some measure " currenti calamo " be ex- 
liibited to view, and become the subject of impartial 
scrutiny, 

A failure must unavoidably be expected when tians- 
lators undertake a task beyond their knowledge to treat 
with ability, and beyond their acquirements to execute 
with credit. Professors of diflerent sciences, forsaking 
iheir own line of investigation, may undertake trans- 
lations of the Georgics, (which in themselves are so 
many complete diversified poems) without a competent 
knowledge of their relative dependencies ; botanists may 
be unacquainted with ancient astronomy, and assign 
the same point of time to bruma^ and brumce tempora s 
Poets may be ignorant of natural history, not distin- 
guishing between a " weevil," (ciirculeo) and a weasel 
(iiuislcla), confounding a destructive maggot with a 
destructive beast of prey. Subsequent editor:) have 
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taatinwA thk mifltake^withoiit adverting^ ibits glanng 
kaptbipriety* Not t#^<temtk>n thai mmiy bthara, con* 
tnif fK> the design 6f Viilgily hanre trealkl subjects 
pwdjr didactic ih hefoic m^asare* 
- Att theae ptfnons, from their profesrional callingc 
asid luibitc of life, may be conndered equally ignoruit 
bf the general puhniita and interests of husbandry. 

If such have been the failures of persons of known 
abiMtieS) it may plausibly be asked, what are the pre* 
tensionB c^ the present Translator to superi<»r notice t 
Ikoes he hope to succeed in an arduous attempt wheie 
80 many have failed before? To this he replies, «•» 
That faa^ng ^pent many years in the country, and at* 
tiended to the practical management of a garden, and 4 
farm,— 4ifmiig dedicated many of his subsecival hours 
to classical pursuits ;*^aYii^ consulted as well for in* 
struction as amusement most of the Roman writers on 
fausbiiiidry;'-«^*liaving searched Medalic history for the 
fo«tQ of the Roman implements of agriculture, which 
in em&ni instances he brings forward with new no* 
tieM;^^and above all having presumed to think for 
himself, without subscribing implicitly to the dictates 
eS others, and adopting their tenets without examine* 
tioii ( he haa endeavoured to rescue a favourite piece 
of afovdurite author from great misrepresentation, and 
an oj^ressive load of barbarous criticism ; to develope 
an enlightened system of husbandry founded on prac* 
tical knowledge and experience, which would by no 
means disgrace a modern cultivator ; to exhibit to view 
-the practice of the Romans respecting the two general 
methods of cultivating corn, the one by the system 



citlletl Novalis^ wliich coQsiuted in " renuwing" ground 
by altevnation of fallow with subsequent fruils without 
manure : the other by the system called Restibilisy 
wliich consisted in *' perpetual tillage," by interchange 
offallow crops with available fruits aaaisled by manure: 
and to throw a new light on many of the Poet's images 
which require only to be displayed in their natural 
colours to command universal admiration. 

The Astronomical part, a theme of perpetual recur- 
rence, and a great embellishment to the first Georgic, 
which abounds with so many poetical allusions to the 
Sidereal System, and to the regard of times and seasons, 
by the slated periodical returns of the Fixed Stars, has 
been studied by the Translator in a general way, with 
a view to elucidate with perspicuity tlie popular system 
of the Alexandrian school, and the tenets of his prin- 
cipal ; and has been subjected to a series of ocular ob- 
sei'vations, as well as demonstrative proofs by problems 
on the Celestial Globe ; and examined by Tables, and 
a Planisphere constructed for the purpose; by which 
he conceives many former errors may be corrected, 
many passages relieved from obscurity, and by calcula- 
tions deduced from the Precession of the Equinoxes, 
many positions of the ancient Astronomers, particularly 
with regard to historical time, though often distorted 
in their progress, may be found to correspond in the 
strictest manner with modern observances. 

The Roman Calendar had been adjusted by Julius 
Csesar a few years before the lime of Virgil : the Poet 
therefore not trusting to such unstable methods of com- 
puting time, had recourse to the more certain indexes 
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of some terreBtrml or celesiial appearance; such ai^ 1 
among others, the emigmtion and ndvent of birds ; ibrf J 
mild influence of Favonius in the Spring ; the periodic 
cal returns of Seasons, or the stations of the Fixed 
Stars : and tliese were always happily illustrated l^' | 
liim with some attributive or descriptive variety. Tbm \ 
commencement then of his ploughing loamy soils in 
the earliest part of Spring was regulated by the return' 
of Favonius, which answered to the 7ih of February j- 
that the inverted glebe might be made friable by expo^ 
sure to the maturis solibus testatis; which the Trans- 
lator supposes to mean the *' Solstitial Suns of Sum- 
mer," (the Sun at that time having reached its greatest . 
meridian altitude, and being nearly sCalioniiry for seve* i 
ral days). But the light land was not to be ploughed < 
till after the solstice at the rise of Arclurus, (5th SepU ' 
Columella). t 

The time of sowing the chief sorts of pulse, bean^ 
lucern, and millet, in the Spring, commenced at ths 
entrance of Sol into Taurus, (17tli April), and coi>. 
tinned to the final setting of Canis, (30th April) ; of 
barley, flax, and poppy, at the time of the " Autumnd 
Equinox," when Sol entered into Libra, (10th Sept.), 
and continued to the imbrem brumcB, (9lh Dec.) But 
autumnal wheat was to be sown when a part of the 
Allanlides, those namely which were in advance of 
ilie central Maia, had taken an " Eastern" position of 
the Sun ; this happened when Maia set cosmically in 
opposition to the Sun, (24th Oct.), and continued, ac- 
cording to Columella, forty-six days, till bruma tern- 
~ ,(9ihDec.). 4Uw.M.u._K;..^i,4M»u^_Mt.*| 




It is to be remembered, that by the Precession of the 
Eqninoxes an earlier period of one day is to be assigned 
to the times of Virgil, than to those of Columella. 

This subject will be more fully investigated in the 
Dissertation on the Fixed Stars, the Notes on which 
in a great measure will be found original. 

Virgil in his Astronomical researches was certainly 
governed by a Sphere; bui the chief e tumbling-block 
of the times (tlie Sideralis difiicultas) arose from placing 
the Earth according to the Alexandrian System, in the 
centre of the universe ; and, changing places with the 
Sun, to assign the Earth's real orbit, between the pla- 
nets Venus and Mars, to the fancied orbit of the greater 
luminary, 

A popular translation of the Greek, authors has been 
added for the sake of a greater latitude of explanation : 
that of Homer by Clarke ; of Hesiod by Robinson ; 
of Arotus by Buhle : some Plates with figures have 
been added to explain and identify the Roman imple- 
ments of husbandry : the figure of the plough is taken 
from a medallion of C. Vibius, representing Ceres with 
an ancient plough in the foreground, without a share, 
of a simple construction, and answerable to the descrip- 
tion of Hesiod and Virgil. It is engraved in Sandby's 
edition, with a reference to Begeri Thesaurus ; and 
also delineated in the Familias RomantE of Fulvius 
Ursinus under the article Vibia. 

The figures of ancient ploughs exhibited in modern 
publications have been copied from those on medals, 
fabricated in token of the establishment, or (in the 
cluHsic phrase) of the "deduction" from the iiiainai'my 



of a. CoAony in i»w i d )of forbner ' flarviees,' ^vfhere the 
atigiirklaiid mffitavjremigBB tyflhe Lihmw aiui Aqutia 
amd o p ietnied ^i tcgetlwii Jwrith the agricoltiiral enagM 
dPtbe^jRorlieii^ or pole of ten feet for the meamiremetti; 
^. th« aUotted lands; and ibe Arairum or angwrial 
plough' of the Comlnoti'vvealth) used cmly on sacred oe» 
canons m conformity to -certain prescribed rdigious 
ifistitatioiup not to be dispensed with, to demgnate by 
a taaam At bounds of a city, or to mark ont tl^ limits 
of kmds (partiri limite campum) asugned to indiYiduda 
by the Agarian laws; 

* The Introductory lines^ tb^ In^focation, the descrip* 
(ion of the ^Golden Ag^ and of the various Storms ;^ 
and the portentous signs attending the death of Julius 
Caesar, 4ittd the concluding .Prayer far the safety of 
Octanus Caesar, are in epic measure, and the IKdadie 
Prik>epts itt.a^aiddle stile: the metre of blank verse 
has been adoptedy as more free for. the preceptive party 
and lequsily adapted to the bold metaplunrs and Ggaim^ 
live exi|nre8sionsjiD€ heroic poetry. " 

'- iHie D^ranslator has taken particular cace in Ina verso 
to. avoid the clashing together of vowels, at the end und 
b^^inmig of wotds^ which ia too little attended to im, 
E^^Urii metrical compositions the practice is coof' 
demned by Cicero in those poets, Qui ut versumfaee^ 
retii swpe ^^ hiabant.^* Orator c. 45. . Dryden protests 
against the practice, yet often incautiously fells into it. 
It is extremely harsh to the ear of refinement, and is 
die disgrace of English rythm : for instance, -how is.it 
possible to give modulation in poetry to such a com- 
bination of words as *^The earth," or Th' earth." 



Where quotations of any consequence are intro- 
duced, due credit is given to the discoverer ; but such 
as may be pointed out by the common Indexes annexed 
to editions of the Classics, are inserted without such 
acknowledgment. Incidental observations are also as- 
signed to their proper authors ; but many voluminous 
commentators, who are so over-loaded with quotation, 
that for the sake of a verbal criticism they often intro- 
duce passages even of a contrary signification, are in a 
great measure disregarded. The Translations of classic 
authoi-s by the above-mentioned editors, are in general 
literally followed, except where they are notoriously 
contradictory ; as when the iVkfoiit (temo) of Hesiod, 
'Efya, V.431, is translated by Robinson within the com- 
pass of Hve lines by temo in one place, and stiva in 
another, applying the same Greek term to the fore and 
hind part of the plough : and where acTioyMi xai -atnl&f is 
miserably translated by " non-compositum, et com- 
pactile;" supposing after Grtevius (and Grtevius we 
may conclude was no ploughman), that " two sorts" of 
ploughs are to be constructed, one made of an entire 
piece of wood (by no means agreeable to the Poet's 
instructions or feasabte in execution), and the otiier 
with joints. The translation by Winterton is equally 
objectionable. The Greek Lexicographers also liave 
generally followed the explication of Grffivius. In such 
cases the Translator has substituted his own exposition. 
And with respect lo Virgil himself, many of his words 
and sentences, as plain as possible in themselves, have 
been distorted from their original signification ; such 
for iiiiiluncc as incaasUm, v. 387 ; (i. e. intsplelum aut 
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insaliirabtliler ;iihe !mikMn of Araiua)) as Neqmkqmam 
pmgues <ue.^ nttllofldodo pingues, ¥el maoenunos) ; i^- 
qtukqnmn sGr0S (u^m auUo modo neroBy Tel nonasiiiioB); 
and many othere of equ^ simpllbitjr, which by most 
coninigntalow and tmnaklova bare been made to bear 
an fardevimt^i if not a contradictory meaning. Theie 
(n^gatite adyerba h«re. commonly been renderedyiitit 
Yerj improperly, by non, outJruHra. 
\ n^t\ sigiM ioS fair or fool weather have . also frequently 
been inverted. a 

In MedalUc History, the << Numifimata'' of FulViits 
Ursinus; and the collection of an Austrian nobleikmHi 
theSuke of Arschott, arranged and described by GMap^ 
Gevartius, and the Thesaurus Morellii, have been cUaAy 
.consulted ;> but jtheipr- explanations^ not implicitly '&>!#• 
lo^ed* . On, ope of Hadrian'a Medalti, Tab.' xxxvii^ fig« 
15, 16, described by Gevartius, he supposes what is 
evidently a mattiSck (bidens vel bipalium) on the shonl* 
ders of an husbandman in a working, dress, .to be ^^an 
imchelt'^", and on the Reverse, what is encompassed by 
the arms of ^^Tellus'' and he calls a vine (which ^is 
usuatty dceognaled. by an undulating line), is more 
exactly determined, :a8 represented in the Medal, of 
Ceres> to the more angular figure of the ^^ buris^' df « 
plough ; a Heir explanation' thei^fbre of its charadem 
is given in its proper place. ; 

Since.many of the Notes attending this, work haw 

be^ extended to. a length ihconvenient to be inserted 

'with the text, it has been deemed expedient to consign 

•some of the longer ones to the.form of a Dissertation, 

whereby the chain of the Author's precepts will not be 
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30 mucli interrupted ; and a greater latitude of research 
will be allowed to investigate the positions of the 
Author, the observations of the various Commentators, 
and other incidental remarks. 

The First Dissertation treats on Liber and Ceres, 
ascribing to them the appellation of Clarlssima Mundi 
Lumina, v. vi. ; and on the claims of Virgil or Varro 
to priority in writing on rural affitirs. 

The Second on the Plough of Virgil ; Continuo in 
silvis, V. 169. 

The Third on the modihcation of time ; Si brachia 
Jbrte remisit, v, 203, 

The Fourth on Astronomical Notices; Candidus 
auratis, v. 217. 

The Fifth on the Roman dress ; Nudus ara, v. 299. 

The Sixth on the Battle of Philippi; Ilerum videre 
Philippi, V. 490. 

The Seventh on the Roman Mythology ; DiiPalrii, 
Jndigetes, y. 497. 

The Eighth on the Elian Hippodrome ; Addunt in 
spalia, V. 513. 

To these are added some Tables shewing the Pre- 
cession of the EquinoxeSj from the present year, A. D. 
1820, to the time ofThales. Also a Planisphere, show- 
ing the progress and regress of the Pleiades towards 
and from the Sun, according to the observations of 
Columella, accompanied with an explanation. 

If this work is favorably received, the Translator 
proposes (modo vita supersit) to publish the three 
other Georgica in a second volume after the same man- 
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A TRANSLATION 

t 

OV THS 

FIRST BOOK OF THE OE0R6ICS OF VIRGIL, 

IM BLAUK TER8E9 
WITH NOTES CRITICAL AND EXPLANATOBY. 



The Georgics consist of four Treatises. The two f^sfik 
treat of Inanimate ; the two last of Anfanate Life. 

The first treats of Com* 
The second of Trees. 
The third of Cattle. 
The fourth of Bees. 

The First Georgic is divided into three grand parts, con- 
taining, 

First, an flxordiam. 

Secondly, a' series of Didactic Precepts. 

Thirdly, a-conclnding Prayer. 

The First Grand Division contains the Exordium, under 
which is comprehended, 

First, a Proem announcing the general design of the 
work, addressed to Maecenas. 

Secondly, an Inyocation to all the Deities presiding over 
rural affairs to be present, and favourable. 

Thirdly, a Request to Octavius Caesar to aid the Poet's 
undertaking, and to suffer himself to be ranked among the 
Gods. 
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The Second or Middle Grand Division contains a series 
of Didactic precepts (the principal object of the Poem) 
relative 

First, to the Plough. 

Secondlj, to Seed-sowing. 

Thirdly, to the Implements of Husbandry. 

Fourthly, to Miscellaneous Observations. 

Fifthly, to Storms, and their general Prognostics. 

Sixthly, to Miscellaneous Indications of Fair 4>r Foal 
Weather. 

To which is added, between the second and third Grand 
Divisions, an Episodical Narrative, detailing the Prodigies 
attendant oh the death of Julius Caesar, the iHttstrious 
founder of the Julian Family, particularly deduced from 
the appearance of the Sun, esteemed the most faithful index 
to the incidents of men, of states, and of the universe. 

The Third and Last Graiid. Division concludes iviUi |i 
pathetic prayer to the Tutelary Gods of Rome to protect 
the person of the head of the' Empire, and to succour his 
endeavours to repress the civil commotions, and avert the 
foreign wars, which threatened the state with ruin. 

Georgica as well as Bucolica, and Aeneis, is of Greek 
inflection, and derivation. The First and Last Divisions 
are in Epic measure. The Didactic Precepts of the Second 
or Middle Division are, in what Servius calls, a middle 
stile; but the Similies, Digressions and Episodes wre in 
Epic verse. 
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AN ANALYSIS 

OF TH£ SCHEME OF THE FIRST GEORGIC 



I. OF THE EXORDIUM. 

This extends from verse 1 to verse 42. 

The verses from v. 1 to v. 5 exhibit^ Fir^t, the Proem^ 
stating the genend design of the work^ addressed to 
Maecenas. '. ^. 

y. 5 to T. 23) Secondly, the Invocation, calling particu^ 
larly by. name upon all the superiolr Deities, who superintend 
rural affairs; and generally upon all the inferior Genii, to 
whom is assigned a subordinate protection, to be pre'sint 
and fovourable. 

T. 24 tp 42, Thirdly, a supplicatory Request to Octaviui^ 
Caepar, containing 'something more than an Address to a 
Mortal, and less than an Invocation to i^ God, beseechinfp 
him in the most flattering, terms to aid the Poets arduous 
imdertaUng. 

n. OF THE SERIES OF DIDACTIC PRECEPTS. 

• . . . . ... 

' This extends from verse 43 to verse 465* 

< •« 

First, the First Class of the Middle Division contains a 
set of Precepts relative to Ploughing and its dependencies. 
These extend from v. 43 to v. 99. 

V. 43 to V. 49 advert to' the Summer Fallow ; the land 
being ploughed as early as possible in the spring : at the 
tome time intimating, that those lands which have been 
subject to a two years fallow, render the greatest produce 
of com. 

This is called the " Novalis,", or the " Renewable Sys- 
tem." 

b 



Thirdly. The Third ClasB of the Middle Dirision relate» 
to the " Implements of Husbandry," and the Area. Thei^ 
extend from v. 160 to v. 186. , 

V. ISO to 175 describe these implements, and particni 
larly the constraction of the Plough. , , 

V. 176 to 177 contain an appeal to Maecenas, the patroa 
of the work, not to be disgusted al the rehearsal of things 
of such trivial moment below the dignity of the Epic mueec 
at the same time endeavouring to place hia reader in tb$ 
situation of his patron, and, by an implied Bolicitation of hif 
forbearance, to divert his attention, whilst he records things 
of small importance, and passes imperceptibly from ou 
precept to another. 

V. 178 to V. 186 delineate the Jrea, or Thrashing-floor J 
enumerating also its multitude of pestiferous enemies. 

( 

Fourthly. The Fourth Class of the Middle Division conf 
tains a set of Precepts relative lo " Mieceilaneous obseiv 
vations" connected with the affairs of Agriculture, These 
extend from v. 187 to v. 310. , 

V. 137 to 193 contemplate the tokens of a plentiful of 
defective harvest. 1 

V. 193 to 200 state the customary medication of Seed* 
corn, and express the poet's conviction, from his own e]^ 
perience, that the fairest samples ought to be selected to 
prevent that degeneracy, which the instrumentality of Fatp 
has always a tendency to promote. 

V. 201 to 203 finish this head with a beautiful simil^ 
inculcating the necessity of unlimited perseverance in the 
conduct of all rural affairs. , 

V. 204 to V. 230 intimate that particular acts of ho^ 
bandry ore to be performed at Ihe appearance or disappear* 
ance of certain fixed Stars : the four first lines being a soft 
of prelude to a new subject. ; 

V. 231 to 251 assert that for this reason (idcJrco) Lih^ 
regulates the sementival, and Taurus the vernal sowing^ 
and certain fixed Stars olber intermediate operations; that 
the Sun governs liis orbit by pasaing through the twelve 
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Signs of the Zodiac ; jthat five Zones siurroand the Earth ; 
that the two niiddle jZones^oniy are reputed habitable jj 
that the Ecliptio pfUEisea between theseji intersecting pb* 
liquelj the twelve digns of the Zodiacj^ .and each in di^e 
course apd ord^r. And that the two Frigid Zones v^ ter* 
minated pt their extremities by the North and South. Pole, 
The popular opinions are then recounted, touching the 
returns of day and night. 

¥• 152. to %68 assume that from hence, (hmc deducing 
an inference from iddrco) we are enabled to determine the 
proper seasons, as well for rural as naval affairs, in eacl^ 
divided quarter of the year. 

y* 259 to 275 deiponstrate what works may be executed 
in bad weather, and cm festal days« 

y • 270 to V. 280 characterize the days that are eBteeme4 

■• Wa*|.«> 

lucky, or unlucky. 

y. 287 to V. 310 exemplify the works proper to be done 
at night, morn, or noon day, in summer and in winter, 
concluding with a relation of the festivities of the SatumaUom 

Fifthly, the Fifth Class of the Middle Division relates 
to Stonns and their prognostics ; and begins, a new set of 

^^^ "-.J-", urn V* 

Precepts, as before, with a Quid dicam : and slightly nq^ 
ticing the gales and flurries of the Equinoxes, enters into a 
mtagnificent description, in Epic measure, of a Storm engen* 
dered by. the Austri^ and composed of all the winds in 
conflict, scattering the harvest at the time of the Summer 
^oistjce.: the Thupderer himself in .the majesty of darkness 
directing the violence of tibte whirlwind. These extend 
from V. 311 to V. 392. 

y. 31,1 to V. 344 describe the Summer Solstitial Storm. 
. y. 335 to 350 recommend an attention to the situation 
of the two extreme planets. Mercury and Saturn, (the in- 
termediates being understood to be comprehended under 
th^ same h^ad) .and in the first place to venerate the Gods, 
in order to avert or mitigate the effects of storms, and par- 
ticularly Ceres, the protectress of corn, whose rites are 
here described. 



V. 351 lo V- 355 may be considered aa Eve prelimlnarj 
linea, referring to what follows by the connecting adverb 
conlinuQ ; and stating that in order to know by certain 
tokens what sort of weather may be expected, Jupiter him- 
self ordained that by observing whether tho Auslri fall 
under a boiatefoua sign at the change of the moon, the 
herdsman may protect hie cattle by keeping them near 
their homestall before the winds arise. 

V. 358 to SGQ exhibit the tokens of a Storm of wind, 
which under certain circumstances, from the appearances 
of the Aaalri, had previously been prognosticated. 

V. 370 to 392 depict a Storm of thunder, lightning, and 
rain, from the houses of Boreas, Eurus, and Zepht/riis, 
(these being contradistinguished from the wind-storm of 
ttie AuBtri) with the corresponding preludes to its ap- 
proach. 



Sixthly. The Sixth Qasa of the Middle Division con- 
tains a set of Precepts relative to ** MiBCellaneous indica- 
tions" of fair or foul weather. These extend from v. 303 
to V. 465. 

V. 393 to T. 423 enumerate the various tokens of fine 
weather. 

V. 434 to 437 describe the foreknowledge of the weather 
to be derived from the Sun and Moon in their respective 
courses : and particularly from the Moon at her renewal, 
and subsequent changes. 

V. 438 to 405 denote the most certain of all Bigna to be 
drawn from the rising and setting Sun. 

V. 466 to V. 497 lead, by the mention of the Sun, to an 
Episodical Digression and Narrative detailing the preter- 
natural appearances of tjiat luminary, and various other 
prodigies at the death of Julius Csesar. These were con- 
sidered the ap})ointed forerunners of the subsequent san- 
guinary battles ; and prcdesignatcd by destiny to fulfil the 
decrees of the Gods. 
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III. The Third and last Grand Division conclades with 
a pathetic Prayer to the Tutelary Gods of Rome, and 
principally Rommloa and Vesta, to protect the person of 
Octavioa Caesar, and to succour his endeavours amid civil 
commotions, foreign wars, and a total neglect of agricaU 
ture, to save a sinking state from threatened ruin. 

This division is in Epic measure, and extends from v. 498 
to the end of the treatise, v. 614. The whole concludes 
with a beautiful Simile, comparing the unrestrained rage of 
war to the fury of ungovernable horses in a chariot race* 

This strictly methodical arrangement, and the weaving 
together the different precepts by introductory lines, to 
prepare for the change without sudden abruptness, make 
no inconsiderable beauty in the structure of the Poem, and 
lead to a more perfect understanding of its contents. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The Translator having himself twice revised the 
Text and the Notes, it is presumed very few inaccu- 
racies will be found in that department ; but a slight 
incorrectness obtains in the references of the numerical 
figures attached to the Notes, which in the revisal 
escaped observation ; but these may be corrected by a 
glance of the eye of the reader, and are not of material 
consequence. 

The figure of the Orbit of Mercury, p. 238, v. 337, 
has not been exactly delineated by the artist, according 
to the original design : a more perfect representation 
therefore is here bubjoined, with references, taken from 
Brewster's Ferguson, v. L PL iii. fig. 1. 




fl. Mercury traverses the arc* of a circle. 
6. The Planet forms a loop or volute. 

c. It becomes retrograde : at these central points, b and c, 

it appears nearly stationary. 

d. It resumes its progress in the arc of a circle. 



THE PLATES. 



PI. I. Fig. 1 represents Ceres crowned with spikes of 
com, and torches in her hands, with an ancient plough in 
front, haying the inscription C. V ibius C. F. C« N. behind. 
Ex. Morel : Thesaur :Fam. Vibia. G. i. y. 169. 

Fig. 2 represents the Augurial plough, with the particu- 
lar figure of the hurts ^ and the pertica of ten feet. Num : 
Arschot : PI. iii. Num. 6. 

Fig. 3 represents a Roman husbandman in his common 
working attire, with emblems of his calling. Num : Arschot : 
Pi. xxxvii Num. 15. G. i. v. 299. Nadus ara. 

Fig. 4 is the reverse of the above, representing Ceres 
sitting on the ground in a reclining posture, with the hurit 
of a plough under her left arm, as designated in other 
medallions, and leaning on a basket or measure, called 
corbes. Num : Arschot : Num. 16. 

PI. II. Fig. 5 represents the plough of Hesiod and 
Virgil ; Ex Numism. Gentis Vibiae, ex Begeri Thesaur ; 
torn. ii. page 593, referred to by P. Sandbj in his edition 
of Virgil. The same is delineated by Fulv. Ursinus, Fam. 
Vibia. G. i. v. 170. 

Fig. 6 represents the Corn-sieve in present use in the 
vicinity of Rome, suspended on three poles placed in a 
triangle, supposed to be the same as the sieve of Celeus. 
The same is mentioned by Mrs. Graham in her Letters 
from Italy. G. i. v. 165. Virgea Celei. 

Fig. 7 is delineated merely to exhibit the spiral medallic 
form of a vine. G. i. v. 170. In burim. 



The figure of the Plough of Virgil, as represented on 
ancient Medals. PI. II. fig 5. 

c. The plough-beam (buris). 
h. The share-beam (dentale). 

c. The handle (stiva). , 

d. The cross bar (manicula). 

e. The groove, in the extremity of which (a stirpe) was 

fitted the pole (temo)., 
/, A resting bolster. 

Fig. 8 represents the ancient Spanish plough, used in 
Spain in the time of the Romans, in which the buris is 
secured by cross bar's, and not with a brass aperture, and 
brazen pin and forelock, fitted to a groove. 

Fig. 9 is the common Plough used in the Delta of the 
Nile at the present day. See JoUiffe's Letters from Egypt. 
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LIBER PRIMUS. 

Quid faciat la&tas segeteS| q^uo sidere terrain 
Vertere, Maecenas, ulmisque adjungere vites 

y. 1. Quid (ajdaJL Line U What may make* 

The opening of the Poem in the Proem is extremely 
simple, unassuming, and elegant: the author never ha& 
recourse to epithet, as an adventitious aid ; he introduces 
it only to mark some peculiar attribute, or exhibit some 
characteristic qiAlRf ; he never inserts it by iray of ex- 
pletive: he weighs his words, as it were in a balance^ 
before they are used ; and the- most proper terms will ever 
be found in the most proper places. 

The Poet very modestly -puis faciat m the potential mood, 
that his work may not appear too dictatorial at its com- 
mencement. 

The English translators in general, not attending to the 
dignified simplicity of the original, have been too lavish of 
the embellishment of epithet in their exhibition of the 
Proem. 

y. 1. Laetas segetes. L» 1» Corn-fields fruitful. 
The note of Servius, in which he is followed by Martyn 
and others, is '' Segeteni** enim pro terr& posuit ; sic alibi. 
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TO C. CLINIU8 MAECENAS. 



BOOK THE FIRST. 

What may make corn-fields fruitful; and beneath 
What Sign to turn the land it best befits ; 

^'Horreseii strictis $eges ensibm" Aen. vii. verge 526. But 
here it is to be observed the quotation is not strictly appli- 
cable; for the swords or lances of the warriors are not 
compared to a field of mere rising com in its culmiferous 
state, bat to the bristling appearance of the bearded awns : 
the quoted passage is thus resolvable ; ^^ Seges strictorum 
ensium horrescit in campis f ' this may be exemplified still 
further by a similar figure in the description of the summer 
storm, V. 314. 

Spkeajam campis cum messis inhorruU. 
The allusion is to the lances of the warriors having a certain 
bristling appearance* Similar images are frequent both in 
Homer and Virgil. See the note v^ 314. 

The rude land itself cannot be designated by segeSy since 
it is not to be made merely '^ fruitful," according to the 
exposition of Servius and his followerS| but '' fruitful in 
com and other grain." This is the foundation of the whole 
of the precepts of the first Georgic. 

The Commentators vary much in their interpretation of 
$eges / but from a careful review of its application in a full 

a2 
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Conveniat ; quae qura bourn, qui cultus habendo 
Sit pecori, atque apibus quanta experientia parcis ; 

research of the writings of Virgil, its various senses may be 
accurately distinguished. 

Seges here evidently signifies the '^corn-field," and is 
used in the same way in the exemplification of the first 
precept at v. 47. Ilia "seges" demum. It is also thus gene- 
rally applied to the corn-field at v. 270 ; " SegetV^ prcetendere 
sepem. 

And Eel. 1. V. 72; Barbarus (habebit) has " segetes," 
It is also applied, and perhaps in its most legitimate 
sense, to standing or growing corn ; as to corn in its grassy 
state, V. 112; 

Lnxuriem " segetum" tenerd depascii in herb&. 
And thus in its culmiferous state when bristling into ear", 
G. iii. V. 198; 

-Turn " segetes^^ altw^ eampique natantes 

Lenibus horrescuntjlabris. ^ 
And thus, in its ripe state, v. 319; " Segetem" gravidaim 
And to growing corn in general. Eel.. v.. ver. 33; 

•'^-^■^- '^ Segetes" ut pingttibtis arvisi ' 
In a productive or unproductive i^tate ; 
Hie veniunt " segetes:^" Vi 54 5 
Intereunt '' segetes" v. 162 : 
To the fruits of corn and pulse, v. 77 ; 

Lini " seges" ^ — avenas : 
To the vineyard, G. ii. v. 411 ; 

Bis " segetum" densis obducunt senHbus herbas : 
To the place set apart for a nursery of trees ; 

Ubi prima paretur 

Arboribus " seges" G. ii. y* 266. 
To any fertility of ground adapted to nourish cottley 
dheep, or vines, G. iv. v. 128 ; • 

Necfertilis ilia Juvends^- • 

Necpecori opportuna "seges"^ nee commoda Bacthow 
Aecording.to Varro, seges is of very extensive meaning^ 



Around its elm what tinyie to lead -the vine ; 

« 

What care for herds is needful, what for flocks ; 

and majr reTnte.to a field (ager) in any state of, being, but 
not absolntefy to the earth itself (terra ipsa.) Thus L. L 
c. 29. CoHcludamus itaque ^' segetem*^ cum de terra capUury 
VQcari agrumy qui vel ad surcuhsy vel ad frugeiy vel ad 
uirumque acdpienda pirceparatur. 

The Xijroy of Homer, the Xatov of Theocritus, and thje 
tv^m x«f«o; of Hesiod have the same signification. 

Cicero also uses the term for the prepared corn-field^ 
Ut enim agricolce ^^ segetes^^ subigunt aratris muUo ante^ 
quam serunt. Epist : ad Fam : 

It is thus applied metaphorically ; " seges^^ virum : Q. ii, 
V. 142 — ^^ seges^* telorum. Aen. iii. v. 46. 

Spica and arista are also frequently put metonjmically 
for seges. 

An expression of the same sort as Itetas segetes occurs 
Eel. ix. V. 48 ; 

Quo segetes '' gauderenV^ fructibus. 

Lwtus is also applied to animals in a thriving condition, 
as to suesy pecudeSy armenta ; to vegetables, as to gramen^ 
legumeny vitis ; as well as to articles which contribute to 
the support and accommodation of life, as telUiSy ager^ 
aistasy imber; and as noted by Servius, even to manure; 
^^ LcetaSy ait, nam, fimus qui per agros Jacitur '^ laetamen" 
vocatur." Aegery on the contrary, signifies any thing in a 
pining state ; 

Victum se^es '^ mgra^^ negabat. Aen. iii. v. 141. 

The image of gladness implying fertility is used, as .9tate4 
by Martyn, in many passages of Scripture ; as in Psalm 65, 
Y. 14, The valUes shall stand so thick with com that they 
shall laugh and sing,^ 

The phrase itself Icet as segetes is thus noticed by Cicero, 
De Orat : L. iii. c. 38, 154, governed according to his po? 
sition per mentonymianiy aut trans lationem : nam " gem-- 
jnare x>ites*^ — " luxuriem esse in herbis^^ — " Iwlas segetes'^ — 



Hinc canere incipiam. Vos^ 6 clarissima mundi 6 
Lumina, labentem coelo qua; ducitis annum, 

etiam rustici dicunt : quod enim decktrare vtx verbo prO" 
prio potesty id (ranslato cum est dictum^ illustrat idj quod 
intelligi volumus ejus rei^ quam verbo dlieno posuimusy simt'- 
litudo* 

In a grammatical point of view, lastus has sometimes the 
significancy of an adjunct, denoting an existing quality in 
the subject to which it is attached \ as loeti honoresy Icetum 
uber ; quod quibus praebentur loetari faciunt. It is equally 
applicable to the corn-field, since all nations rejoice at 
harvest. Pinguia is applied in the same way to dumetOy v. 14. 

Varro illustrates the elementary acceptation of segei^ 
arvuniy and other words, R. R. L. 1. c. 29. § 1. and since 
the section comprehends many technical expositions of 
terms hereafter alluded to, the latter part is inserted at 
large. 

^'Seges^^ dicitury quod aratuniy satum est : arvumy quodarth 
tunty nee dum satum est* NovaliSy ubi satum Juit ante quam 
secundd aratione renovetur. Rursum terram cum primum 
aranty proscindere appellant ; cum iterumy offringere dicunt; 
quod primA aratione glebce grandes solent excitariy (cum 
iteratur " offringere*^ vocant :) tertio cum arafitjacto semine^y 
(boves) lirare dicuntur : id est cum tahellis additis ad vome^ 
rem simul et satum frumentum opertunt in porcisy et sulcant 
fossasy quopluvia aqua delabatur: nonnulli postea qui sege^ 
tes non tam latas habent (ut in Appulia) id genus prcedU 
per sarritores occare solenty si quce in porcis relicice grandi' 
ores sunt glebm. Qua aratrum vomere lacunam (q^per) 
striam facity sulcus vocatur. Quod est inter duos sulcos 
data terray dicitur porca quod ea seges frumentum porricit* 

V. 1. Quo sidere. L. 2. What sign to turn. 

The author scientifically refers the proper time of plough- 
ing, vctid sowing, and executing other rural works, to the 
situation of the heavenly signs ; and throughout the whole 
of his treatise, in compliance with his favourite study of 



And what «Kperience to protect the bee B 

I sing Maecenas. 

Ye most ful^^t lights 

Mtitmomj) "every respectrye portion of time is governed bj 
the rising or setting of the celestial bodies; ascribing te 
then^ according to sacred writ^ the use for which thej 
were intended, for signs and for seasons^ and for days and 
gears. Gen. chap. i« v. 14. 

Vertere refers to every species of turning ground, Mrhe« 
ther by the UgOy the h^aliumy or the aratrum. 

Y. % Ufanisque adjungere. L. "3. Around its elm. 

The Tines were eil3ier joined to living elms, or poplars 
in the vineyard, which was called a marriage ; or they 
were tied to tabulnted rafters from tree 4o tree. 

Virgil generally oo>mpe«ids -the prepoeitien with the 
veH) ; as ulnsfe u^fungete vUes^ instead of ad ulmosjtmgere 

y. 4. Quanta experientia. L. 5. What experience. 

The Conmientators are much divi.ded in their interpret 
tation of 4:his passage; some contending that the experientia 
refers to the manager of the bees ; and others to the bee 
itself. The readiest way to determine. the meaning of anj^ 
controverted passage is, 

First, to ascertain its precise grammatical construction, 
and the relative force of each particular word. 

Secondly^ to compare the expressions with the similsur 
tenets and positions of the author himself. 

And lastly, to consult contemporaneous writers, or the 
more modem various annotations. 

These rules the Trandator has prescribed to himself: 
and his o|)iiuon8, whether they be the result of enquiry, or 
the effort of imaginatioD, he will submit to the candid 
critkism of his readers, without undervaluing the labours 
of others who have preceded him in the same line ef re« 
seasch. 



L'tber, et alma Ceres, vestro si inunere tellus 

The construction then seems to require that the < 
perience (experientia) should he referred to the Apiarian, 
like the foregoing citra, and cultus to the husbandman, rather 
than to the bees ; and in conformity to a similar expreseioD, 
G. iv. V. 316, 

Unde nova ifigressus homintim experientia cepU. '* H 

Virgil aseigns to them many peculiar habits of inetincf^ 
but it i§ by no means accordant with his philoBophical 
notions to allow wisdom founded on experience, whtre 
there is a manifest deficiency of reason and reflection : this 
he exemplifies below, V. 415, where speaking of the prog- 
nostics of a storm to be deduced from the motions of ths i 
irrational part of animated nature, he says, 

Haud equidem credo quia sU divinitus illis ft 

Ingenium, aut rerutn Fato prudentia major. 

The Academicians, whom Virgil chiefly followed, and' 
Stoics, supposed the world governed by Fate, assigning 
it the meaning of Supreme Deity or Providence ; the EpW 
cureans, on the contrary, rejected Fate, and substituted^'^ 
fortuitous Chance. Indeed the whole tenonr of the fourthi 
Georgic, of which the final line of the Proem of the first Hi 
an epitome, relates to the extraneous protection afibrdei 
to the Bee by the hand of man; such as the finding oa 
eligible station for the hive, keeping cattle, birds, and rep^, 
tiles at a distance, preparing shade, and planting aromatic' 
herbs in a garden to supply food; which for the most par^i 
the intelligence of the Bee itself, derived from experienct 
could not possibly provide. 

V. 4, ApibuB parcis. L. 5. To protect the Bee. 

There are several various readings of the last word i 
this line, and each has its own proper advocates, as parciif% 
parviSf and paucis ; iint parcis is the word adopted by th0r J 
greater number of manuscripts; and Commentators nssigui^^ 
to it the meaning of parsimony or frugality, a ijuality not 4 
ascribed to tlie Bee by Virgil ; he saya they are industrious, i 



Of this grand universe, who silent guide 
Through heavens aerial vault the gliding year, 



warlike, and prone to anger, but he never calls them 
^< fragal:" it is not likelj therefore he would adopt jporct^, 
as a characteristic term : and it is equally improbable, that 
in the studied simplicity of the opening of his poem, he 
would use any epithet at all, especially one which must be 
considered, as either expletive, or not expressive of some 
established feature. The mugientes bovesy and the balantes 
greges are very proper and significant expressions when 
the cattle are driven to pasture, or the sheep washed in 
the river; but such epithets would have been much mis- 
placed in the introduction, where these animals, like the 
Bee, are required to be simply mentioned without reference 
to any special quality. 

■ Faucis is also found in some manuscripts, versibus being 
understood. 

Thus Ijucretius, L. ii. v. 528 ; 

Nunc age paucis — Versibus expediam. 

Parvis is adopted by Wakefield, and has its other favour- 
ers ; but this adjunct, like parcis in the sense of ^' frugal," 
would be merely expletive, and would not contribute to the 
harmony of the opening, or the general sufficiency of the 
poem. 

But all these objections would be removed, and the 
method of the author preserved by the following exposition : 
f * Quanta experientia sit iUis habenda, qui ^ parci sunt' 
apibus." this according to Dr. Pearce is an allowable 
grecism : for he remarks in his criticism on the word vi<do/f, 
1 Cor. ch. ii. v. 4. that Salmatius in his Comment, de Ling. 
Hellenist, p. 86, observes, 911^0; ; (qui parens est) iuims (qui 
imitatur) are words in the Greek tongue formed and used 
in the very wne manner as vttGos (qui persuadet). 

Parcere is applied to the Bee in the same sense of pro«> 
tection, 6. iv. v. 239 : 

Sm duram metues hiementj '' parcesque^^ Juturd ; 
where parces unequivocally signifies to contemplate and 



Cbaoniam pingui glandem inutavit Avkli, 



provide for that Becurity of the Bee, which by its own 
powers it could not itself command) especially when tto 
term is ushered in by metues in the Bomi; line, purporting 
to fear ho as to guard ygaiast. 

The watchful guardianship of the Bee devolves also oA 
the Apiarian according to Columella, L. ix, c. 9. 1 ; Semper 
quidem custos sediilc circumire debet alvearia; neque enM 
utlam tempus est, quo non cumm desidcrent f sed earn di& 
gendorem, cum vemanl, el exundanl novis J'wtiliuiy qui -nuf 
caratoris obtidio protinus exeeptisunf, diffugaml. 

L. 9, Liber and Ceres, V. ?• ' '■ 

See the first dissertation. 

These deities are frequently classed together, since many 
of the same Temples were dedicated to their joint worship; 
the same Games instituted to their honour; and the same 
Offerings, and Libations, consisting of the firet fruits of 
the earth, with wine, milk, and honied-cakes, were offered 
to them in their united sacrifical rites. 

They arc also mentioned together in the quality of pro- 
tectors of liuibandmen. Eel. v. ver. 79. 

Ut Baccko Cererique, Ubi sic volu quolannis 
Agrico Iw facient. 

To these Cicero unites Proserpine : 

Majores nostri augusfc, sancleque J.iberiim cum Cerere, 
et Liberh consecraterunt. See Verburg'a Cicero, De Nat. D; 
L. ii. c. 24. 

Lr*y also mentions these three presiding in the same 
Temple, L. iii. c. 55. 

Ul qui Tribunig, S(e. ; nocuitsci, ejus caput Jori sacrum 
csset ; familia ad Aedem Cercris, LUieri, hiberwqne venum 
ircl : and in several otlier places. See also Tacitus Atin^ 
L. ii. c. 49. 

They are also often classed together by the Greek Poets. 

The epithet labens is commonly used by Virgii to express 
that equable rotation of the celestial bodies, which they 
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Liber and genial Ceres ; since the land 

(Your gracious gift) Chaonian mast exchanged 10 



■MMMfliaaa^takiAMMH 



sUeatlj pursue without interfering with each •tbens move- 
meuts* 

Ceres is called ahna^ quod nos aUxt. 

V. 7. Vestro si munere. L. 10. Your gracious gift. 
The same allusion occurs in Lucretius in verses not ver j 
dissimilar, L. v. ver. 14. 

Namque Ceres fertur frugeSy Liberque Uquoris 
Vitigeni laticem mortaUbus instituisse. 
And Hesiod "Epyaty v. 3!S. 

Toy (C/oir) yeux fifu Aii^iirf^or axUv, 

'^ (Quern terra fert Cereris munus.")* 

■ 

V. 8. Chaoniam glandem. L* 10. Chaonian mast. 

The term glans was given by the ancients to the acorn or 
mast of all the larger trees, as of the oak, beech, and ches- 
nut, which seem to have been different species of one genus. 
The fruit Of the thesnut was the AiV /SKsXaior of the Greeks, 
and the Jomf glans of the Latins : and the tree itself which 
produced the fruit called Castaneee glandesy most probably 
was the Esculusy (derived from esca^) the species of oak 
sacred to Jupiter, and deemed oracular ; and which com^ 
posed the chief part of the fiunous Dodonean grove. Thus 
Geopon : L. x. c. 63. 

(^^ Castanea quam aliqui Jovis glandem vocant.") 
And in c. 73, the specific difference of nuts is pointed out : 

KifOov ow tcfli /Sao'A/xoy, to yvf va} vifuv Xtyo/xcvoy xof voy : Ketfw,v te 
Knt Tlovltxhv^ ro XtvloxAfvov, Atos /3aXayof t^t ro xaoiayoy. 

(" Nux igitur regia est, quae nobis simpliciter nux voca- 
tur; nux vero Pontica est, quae exigua, (sive Avellana) 
appellatur* Jovis glans est castanea.") The ro xatriafov of 
Theophrastus is always described by him as a species of 
oak, having its fruit contained within a prickly capsule; 



Poculaque inventis Aclieluia mlscuit uviti; 
El vos, agrestum prEeaentia numinaj Fauni, 
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and is stiled by him, L. iii. c. 10, H ii3r (SaAitioi 'ctiuitB^y!!. 
(Jovis glans hirsuta.) The chestnut was the commoR f^d 
of mankjtid in the early ages of the worid, before pasture 
land was converted iuto arable, otid the culture of corn 
introduced. But the chestnut maintained its ground, and 
is £(J11 cherished in hilly countries inaccessible to the 
plough: thus Virgil's shepherd speaks of the chestnut, 
Eel. i. V. 81. Sunt nobis milia poma^ Castanew molles. — 
This ia generally interpreted by Commentators to upper- 
tnin to " ripe fruits ;" but it gives a more elegant turn to 
the passage, to suppose that the mitia pomuj and molles 
castaneiB relate to sative Fruits improved by {grafting; and 
as it is elsewhere expressed, G. it. v. 51. 

Exuerint sUoeitrem animum, in contradistinctioH to the 
austerity of wild ones. 

The City of Dodona was in Cbaonia, a district of Epirus. 



V. 9. PocutffiAcheloia. L. 13> From Acheloiis urn. 

Acheloiis was B celebrated river situate also in EpiruB : it 
is here put for pure water in general. 

DidjmuB reports from Agesilaus that Tethys was the 
siater and wife of Oceanus, from whom were sprung three 
thousand rivers, of which Acheloiis was the eldest, and 
honoured accordingly. 

It is not to be supposed that Ceres was the first who 
found out corn, nor Bacchus the first who discovered the 
grape; but that both of tliem niad& considerable improve- 
ments in the application of the rude fruits to domestic pur> 
poses ; that Ceres discovered the art of fermenting bread ; 
and Bacchus the art of fermenting wine ; hence the sacrili- 
cal cake made from the first fruits of the corn was the 
accustomed olfcring to Ceres ; and wine become mellow by 
age, the wonted libation to Bacchus. The bread was thus 
improved by being made from corn instead of masl, and 
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For foodful com, and mingled limpid draughts 
FVom Acheloiis urn with wine new found : 
And ye, presiding deities, ye Fauns; 

tiie water by being mixed with wine through the gifts of 
Ceres and Bacchus. 

In these lines it is observable many particulars are 
poetically used for generals ; as Chaaniam glandem^ Cha«> 
onian mast j^r mast universally ; — -pingui aristd^ the awns 
ibr the grain ; — -pocuia Acheloiay Acheloian cups for draughts 
of WAt^T ;-—4nventi8 ticis, the grape for the wine. 

Lucretius thus records the ancient use of mast and water, 
I*. V. ver. 943 ; 

GUiindiferas inter curabant carpora quercus ; 
At s^dare sUm Jluviijtmtesque docebant. 
And TibuUus ; 

GUms alaty etprisco more bibantur nqum 
Propertius esteems the luxury of wine, eitkier pure or 
mixed, a curse rather than a blessing. L. ii. Eel. 33. v. 27 ; 
Ahpereat^ quicumque meracas repperit uvasj 
CorrupUque bonas nectare primus aquas. 

V. 10. Praesentia numina* L. 13. Presiding deities. 
: . The presence of the Gods was always implored, since 
they were supposed in that case to be favourable : and to 
be present, and to be propitious, was accounted the same 
thing. Thus Eel. i. v. 42. 

Nee tarn ''prfesentes^^ alibi cognoscere Divos. 
The invocation below addressed to Fan proceeds on the 
Wune principle : Pan ovium custos—adsis. 

And the call of Ceres to the feast, v. 347. 
Et Cererem clamore vocent in tecta. 
This persuasion was derived to the Romans from the 
Greeks. Thus Sophocles, Elec. v. 1319. 

Ov yoip ^av xakws 

(" Non enim recte 
Sic subservirem praesenti, qui favet, deo.") 
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Ferte simul, Faunique pedem Dryadcsque puellse : 
Muncra vestra cano. Tuque 0, cui prima frejienteoi > I 
Fudit eqmim mogno lellus percussa tridenti, 

V. 10, Fauni, Dryadeaque. L. 14. Ye Fauns atfjl f 
NjmphB. 

The Fauna were tlie goda of the woods, and are generally 1 
represented as accompanied bj the Drjad Nymphs, and u|jl 
dancing together with them in measured steps to the mo>'1 
dulated numbers of the pipe, in contradistinction to the ■ 
dances of Ceres and Bacchus, which were always irregulaiVil 
The Fanna are also gronped in the regular dance with thft I 
Satyrs (Feras) Ed. vi, v. 27. Turn vero in numerum Faai-^ 
nosque, Ferasque videres ludere. The Fauns are at first 
invoked simply by themselves to be present and favourable, 
and afterwards in conjunction with the Dryada in a dancing 
attitude, which bespoke good humour. Faunus was one of 
the Dii Indtgetes of Latium. The reduplication of *' je 
Fauns," ns proper names, is after the manner of Virgil^ 
Eel. viii. T. 53. Sit Titt/rus Orpheus, Orpheus in sihis. 

-V. 11. Ferte pedem. L. 15. With tripping step. 

The phrase Ferle pedem signifies to advance with ae 
kind of gaiety : it is here translated " tripping step," 
imitotion of Milton's address to Euphrosyne : L'AIIegro. 

and triiiilasyougo 



imitation of Shakespear in I 



" On the li 
Which Dr. Newton considers a. 
Ariel's address to the Spirits; 

" Come anJ go 
" ElacU one tripping on liis toe." Temp. Act. iv. bc S. 
Thus in the fifth Eclogue, while Damcetas and Aegon « 
to sing to the pipe, AlpheeibiEua is to dance in measurejfl 
steps, in honour of Daphnis at the celebration of his pro- « 
jected annua] rites ; v. 72 ; 

SuUantes Sali/ros imilabitur Alphesibaw 
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Ye Fauns be pfesent^ and fe Drjpad Nymphs^ 
With light and tripping step together come : 15 

Your gifts I sing. And N^Hune thine, to whom 
The teemii^ earth touched bj thy triple spear 
First fixim her womb the steed high-mettled bore. 

Such dances are represented on the shield of Achilles. 
H. XYiii. V. 567. 

(^ Virganculs, autem et adolescentuli ferientes terram simul 
camcantuque^sibiloqiie pedibus tripudiantes sequebaatur." 

y. 14. Neptane. L. 16. Neptune. 

^^ Neptune is aecouated the first who taoned and domes- 
ticated the horse : on which account, and not as god of the 
seas, he is here invoked. The Poet expatiates more largely 
on this gift m the third Georgic. This passage refers to 
the fabkd contention between Neptune and Minerva, rela- 
tiTe to the naming of the city of Athens ; when the Gods 
decreed that it should be called after the name of that deity 
who should confer the greatest benefit on mankind : Nep- 
tune striking the earth with his trident produced the horse ; 
and Minenra piercing it with her spear produced the olive, 
which being determined the more beneficial gift, the city 
was called Athence.^ — Servius. 

^^ Neptune is represented with a trident, as commanding 
the seas surrounding the three parts of the ancient delinea- 
tion of the world.'^ — Rueus. 

There are several interpretations of the word prima^ the 
Host obvious is, that it is used in the sense of primitm ; 
and hence that Neptune for the first time produced the 
horse, in the same manner as Minerva for the first tihie 
produced the oRve. That Virgil meant it in this sense may 
be collected from a passage in the third Georgic ; where he 
says, those horses were held in the highest esteem, which 
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Neptune ; et cultor nemorum, cui pingula Cea* 

Ter centum nivei tondent dumeta juvenci ; 

Ipse, nemus linquens patrium, saltusque Lyctei, ^J 

could trace their pedigree to this original stock of Neptunn 
Neptunique ips& deducal origlne gent em, 
Xanthua, and the other celebrated horses of Achilles] 
were cf this relined breed. Thus Homer, 11. xxiii. v. 27ft 

^^01 afili ^if,-Ca\?Jiat mrsr 



Ja-1. 73(1 00-0 



ya.(i' 
u noXni', 



«jrj, 



'p/yuaKi^iti 



naifi 

(" Scitia enim quantum mei virtute superant equi ; ,; 

Nam et immortales aunt : Neptunus autein dedit ipsOB 

Patri raeo Peleo, is vero viciaaim niihi tradidit.") 

And also Arion, the property of Adrastus. 

' Thus Homer, 11. xxiii. v. 346. 

O^S' ;. xi' ittii'i'KrSiii 'Afliotx Stt, jAatrD' 
'ASfwIov ra^ir IWoij os Ix flispii yins in, 
(" Ne quidem si a tergo Arionem divioum ageret, 
Adragti velocem equum, qui ex deo genere erat.") 
Fremere is indicative of the sound peculiar to each aaii 
mal ; but the expreasion here signifies something 
the mere neighing horse, and may be extended to the 
nostril-fire, ascribed by the Poet to the horses of Latinus, 
Aen. vii. v. 281. Spirantes naribus ignem. 

Infremere is also applied to the impetuous boar. Thus 
Aen. X. ¥. 707. 

Actus aper — postquam inter retia ventum est, 
Subatiiity inJremuUque ferox, et inhorrail armos. 
These verbs subsiitil, infremuit, inhorruil, are all used 
indefinitively, and are imitative of the Greek aoriat. See 
Dissertation lii. v. 203. 

Fundere equally applies to a first as to a new produrlion. 

L. 30. In gladea ; v. 14. Cultor nemorum. 

The allusion is to Arista;us, the son of A polio and Cyrene: 
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And thou, cfisCinguishM yotitli, iifho lot^st ta dwell 
In &r sequest^'d gliuks ; Whose milk«white ftteeri 20 
On Cea's ftrdle Bhores itnniimberM bn>W9e : 
And thou, protector of tlie fleecy tribe; 
Leilte thy Lycean haunts, thy native groves ; 

he was the first who ibrmed Apiaries, (apiom stabola) im- 
proved the methods of expressing oil from the oiive; of 
cnrdlhig milk bj rennet ; and manj other useful arts be* 
longing to rural economy* 
Thus ApoU* Argon. L. iv. v. 1131. 

"E^a, vaXvxfAiileio rawpeiio vt£f iXoiV. 

(<^ Ubi sane olim Ma<»i8 habitabat 
Filia Aristaei meUarii, qui apum opera 
Multumque elaboratas invenit pinguetiidinem oKvae.'*) 

Cma was an tdasd in the Mgenn sea, one of the Gyclades, 
brought idto an fa%ker state of cukivatton by tbe residence 
and attentMHi of Aristaus* 

y. 16. Ipse nemus. L* 2^ And thou protector. 

Pom was particularly worshipped bj Shepherds, as the 
inventor of the sheep-fold, and protector of sheep. Thus 
tot ii. V. 33. 

Pan curat ovesy avium^e magistros. 

6j destroying wolves in the niountains of Arcadia he 
became the patron of ltaiitera../abo, being the first who 
reduced the hunting of iHti ali&ials with dogs of chase to 
a systematic art. 

L^aeut was a mountain of Arcadia, sacred to Pan, de- 
rived from Awos (a wolf), having formerly been the retreat 
sf wolves. 

Mamaius was also a mountain o( Arcadia sacred to Pan. 
These mountains ajSbrded a summer pasturage for sheep, 
hence they were much frequented by Shepherds ; and on 
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* 

Pan^ ovium custos, tua si tlbi Msenala curae, 
Adsis, 6 TegeaBe, faveas ; oleseque Minenra 
Inventrix ;. unciqute puer monstrator aratri ; 

this account versus Mcen'alusj repeated often in the flclogues 
of Virgil, became to signify pastoral poetry, and the inven- 
tion of it was ascribed to Pan ; Eel. vii. v. 24. 

fanaquey qui primus calamos nonpassus inertes. 
' Mcenalus wlf^ used in the singular number, and repre- 
senting one single mountain, is of the masculine ; when a 
chain, it makes Mtenala in the plural, of the neuter gender. 
Gargarus also is used in the same way. See below, v. 103. 
Tegea was a city of Arcadia derived from Tiyos (a cover- 
ing). This psissage is in imitation of Theocritus ; Idyl. i. 
V. 122: 

n Ilay, riav, «/)' la^a^i xeS* &p9a (AMupa Awtatov^ 
"£/!• TV y* a(A(ptVbXits (Jisya M«/yeXoy* hO ^tiFi vaa^f 
Tu9 'LtKtXavy 'EXtxas ^h X/m ^/oy, itvv rt aoL^Mt 
Tt»o Av)Utovi^otOy TO nut yiMiMftaan ayotailot* 

(^^ O Pan, Pan, sive' nunc es in monte alto Lycaeo, 
Seu per magnum Maenalum obambulas, veni, in 
Insulam Siculam, et relinque promontorium 
^ Helices, et sublime sepulcrum 

Illud Lycaonidas', quod et diis beatis est venerabile.") 

In futther illustration it may be observed that Horace 
extolling the beauties of his Sabine farm, informs his 'friend 
Tyndaris, that Faunus (or Pan) often exchanged, or as the 
convertible term mutat may signify, took in exchange, the 
villa of LucreHlis for his ^^^^'^ml^ groves : and the Poet 
considered his flocks as beihg^^perfectly safe, under the 
immediate presence, and protection of the deity. 

Veiox amtenum scepe Lucretilem 
Mutat hyccBO Faunus ; et igneam 

m J 

Defendit astatem capellis 

Usque meis plUviosque ventos, 

Carm. L. 1. Ode 17. 
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And If thy Maenalus be still thy care, 

Tegesan Pan, propitious come : S5 

And ye, the patrons of invented arts, 

Of olives Pallas ; and in youth who taught 

The gainful uses of the bended plough : 

Horace also petitions Venus to be present in the temple 
dedicated to her by Glycera : 

O Venus J regma Gnidij Paphique^ 
Speme dUectam Cypron^ et vocantis 
Thure et multOy Glycerol decoram 

Tranfer in asdem. Carm. L. 1. Ode 30. 
Servius explains ^i by ^^ siquidem, (if so it be) or (for as 
much as). 

Lord St. Alban has finely allegorised the attributes of 
Pan, by making him the symbol of the universe. 

y. 18. Oleaeque Minerva. L. 27. Of olives Pallas. • 

Minerva is invoked as having raised the olive, or, as hav- 
ing first taught the method of expressing, and preparing its 
oiL 

V. 18. Puer monstrator. L. 27. In youth. ^. 

^^ This relates to the fabulous account of Oeres, who 
searching the world for her lost daughter, Proserpine, was 
well entertained in Attica by Eleusinus or Celeus ; and in 
retiun she instructed his son Triptolemus in the arts of 
husbandry : and he building a city, which after his father's 
name he called Eleu8imjt$iPp/Mmp or EleusiSy firs^ insti- 
tuted therein the sacreil-mM inljhonour of Ceres, so famous 
throughout Greece, denominated Btcyun^m (Cerealia), i.e. 
The Elusinian Mysteries." — Servius. 

The Poet is not in the habit of using an epithet without 
a significant meaning ; from the insertion therefore of the 
term tifta, it may be inferred that the plough-beam, (buris) 
which at first was simple and strait, (like that of Egypt at 
the present day) was first made crooked by Triptolemus 

b2 



Et teneram ab rodice ferena, Silvane, cupressum ; 1 
Dtque, Deffitjue omnes, studium (juibus arva tueri ; 



> preserve the heels of the oxen, 



B added U^ 



V. SO. Sylyane capressum. L. 29. O come Sylvanus. 

" Sylvanna, as the name importB, was the god of 
woods I aod having accidentally killed a favourite domei^' 
ticated stag, belonging to a beloved yonth named CyparissiUj 
who dying of grief for the loss was changed into a Cyprert 
tree ; he ever after carried about with him a young Cyprem 
tree with its root, as a token of his tenderest affection."—' 
Serviaa. 

Serviua, Martyn, and others, represent the teneram ct^ 
pressuat as a young cypress tree plucked up by the rootaj- 
giving to ab radke the same signification as cum radki. 
The only commentator who haa given a plausible illustr^^ 
tionofthis passage is Spencer, Fairy Queen, B. I. ch. vi. 19.. 

" Hia weak steps governing, 
And aged limbes on cypresp 
On which Th. Warton 
when ascribing to him > 
the following note. 

" I do not remember that Sylvanus is any where de- 
scribed as infirm with old age: neither would the young 
cypress tree, which he carried in his hand, a sapling, or 
small plant torn up by the roots, have served for thia use. 
t Tirgil addressing him, 
' , '* Teneram ab radice firau, Sjflvnne^ cupressum" 

But N.B. Sylvanus is always represented by the Poet as 
old, consequently the attributes of age must be assigned to 
him. Thus G. ii. 403. 

Fortunattu et ille^ Deos qui novit agresfes^ 
Panaque Sylvanumque " senem" Nj/mphasque aororet. 
And aa having his head adorned with a chaplet of green 
fennel, and ^^ blown lilies, yet nodding with age, Eel. x. 
T.34. 



tsUddJe stout." 

n his observations on this authoTi 
n abuse of ancient mythology, hu 



t. 
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O come, Sylyanus, and, tby plaintive charge, 

A maiden sapling of the cypress bear : 30 

Venit et agresti capitis Sylvanus honorcy 
FhrentcB ferukuy et grandia Ulia quassans; 

where in his dress he assumes a youthful appearauce in- 
compatibie with his years ; when like Gallus, he was pro- 
secuting an hopeless passion not likely to be fajourable to 
bis wishes, .^ 

The/erula is often mentioned by the Grioek and Roman 
writers as a coronary plant* Thus Pliny, L, xxi. c. 9, 
UtunStwr^ (Coronarii) eiferuUs^ et hederas cor^^mbis. It is 
the 'f vapBn^ 'fvikUnrnkif (ferula annuo caule constans) of 
Theophrastus, L. yi. c. 2 ; and gives name to the ferula- 
ceous genus. In the hollowed cane of this plant Prometheus 
is reported to have concealed the fire stolen from heaven* 

Ferula is stated by Facciolati to be the plant from which 
^ gatbomim'' is extracted. 

Ovid also thus delineates Sylvanus when endeavouring 
to conciliate the afecdons of Pomona, Met. L. xiv. v. 630. 

Quid non et Satyri^ecere — 
Sylvanusque^ suk semper juvenilior annis^ 
Utpotirentur ed. 

These are all plain(b|ilcation8 o^ old age. » 

He cypress being iuKnereal plant, sacred to Proserpine, 
Sytvanns might have chosen it for a staff, as a perpetual 
signal of condolence constantly at hand, for the loss of his 
lamented and beloved companion : and he might prefer one 
taken from a maiden Ijnik:^^ jvwred from its own sapKnir ^ 
root ;" (teneram ab viflHnlBftfpP^d in an early state of ij% 
existence, as a token brBI'pari^Hiture death, and unsullied 
purity of the young Cyparissus^ 

The altar erected to the manes of Polidorus was orna« 
mented with cypress ; Aen. iii. v. 63 ; 

-^ — Siant Manibus arm 
Ceruleis mossia vittis^ atr&que cupresso* 



Quique novae alllis non uUo semine Fruges, 
Quique satis largum ccelo demittitls imbrem. 

Tuque ade(>, quern mox quae sint habiiura Deorum 



Tlie cypress sacred to such occasions was allowed as a 
fanereal appendage to persons only of consequence. Thus 
] Lucan, 

El nan plebeios tuctus testata cvpressm. 

, Teneran meoas young or new born, springing from its 

wn tap-root, such saplings being tough, strait, elastic, 

^ Wld free from knots, consequently best adapted to a walk- 

[ . ing-staff. Silenus when on foot is represented with a staff, 

('and Pan has his shepherd's crook (pedum). 

V. 2. Diique, Dea?que. L. 31. Ye Genii. 

The special Invocation concludes with one more general 
to all the Genii, or inferior local divinities, who superin- . 
tend rural affairs, and exert their influence either over the 
Earth or the Air ; but the poet writing in a middle utile 
does not invoke either Apollo or the Muses : in this respect 
he differs from Ilesiad, his predecessor in the didactic 
line. The god of poetry is not to be solicited to be present 
on a trivial occasion, neither on the scattering of sordid 
ashes, or the sowing of low*rated lentils; or to assist in 
strains which do not belong to heroic measure : therefore 
in the third Georgic, Apollo is not addressed in the sacred 
character of deity, but in quality of a shepherd, Castor ab 
Amphrffso; v. 3. And in the fourth his sufferance is be- 
^gought) rather than his assistance solicited, together with 
Khat of the adverse deities^ v. fi. Si quern Numina l/eva 
^Btnunt, audilqae vacatua Apollo, ^here is no appeal to the 
Musa of the Aeneid. Nonius Marcellinus quotes a double 
interpretation given to Iteva by Virgil : Imva^ adversa — and 
Ieds, prospera. Servius understands it in this passage — 
prospera. 

It was the custom of the Priests in their sBcrifical rites 
(as noted by Servius), to solicit by invocation (he presence 
and favour of those deities who were particularly concerned . 
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Ye Genii, guardians of the fields, both ye, 
Who cherish native fruits nerw bom, and who 
On cultur'd seeds bestow the frequent show'r. 
Thou chiefly, Csesar, unto whom is doom'd 

in the subject of their business in hand ; and not to pass 
over in silence the adverse deities ; (and they were sup- 
posed sometimes to become adverse by being omitted) but 
to avert their malignity by prayer and sacrifice. The enmity 
of Juno is frequently deprecated in the Aeneid. 

Senrius remarks there vreire many of these rural deities, 
who derived their name from their o£Gices ; and that Fabius 
Pictor enumerates the following as terrene deities, whom 
the High-priest invokes when he makes the sacred Cere- 
alian feast in honour of Tellns, and Ceres. These were the 
Deus Fervactorj (the god who presided over fallows) ; 
lUparaiory (over repairing fences, water -courses, and 
drains); It^orcUor^ (over th^ ploughed ridges); InsUor^ 
(over grafting, budding, and planting) ; Obarator^ (over 
the ploughing) ; Occator^ (over pulverising the glebe by 
the mattock, hoe, or any other hand instrument) ; SarriiQry 
(over the raking with iron or wooden rakes) ; Subrundna' 
ioTy (over the hand weeding) ; Messor^ (over the mowing, 
reaping, binding, and conducting the harvest) ; ConvecioTy 
(«ver carrying the com to the area) ; Conditory (over the 
building the stacks of hay, corn, or straw) ; Promitory 
(over the drawing forth these articles again). To these 
may be added the Gods who presided over the sacred 
feasts, called RobigiiMa, and FloraUa : the RobiginaUa 
holden on the 25thva^jplwiril, a few days before the 



wheat came into bl'uViBlfc; und the Floralid on the 28th 
day of April, when the blossoms began to appear. The 
Deui Rubigo or Robigo of the Romans was honoured ^ith 
the same rites as the ei» ^Efvo'tCvi of the Greeks, from this 
quotation it is evident the Romans used no ina^raJBent like 
the modem horse-harrow ; the occation and sarMbn being 
performed with the hand labour of the slaves; the finish 
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Concilia incertum est ; urbesne iuvisere, Cvesar, 
Terrarumque velis curam, et te maxiimis orbis 
Auctorem fruguiQ) tempeEtatumque potcntem 

being given by bush-harrowa composed of white thorn, oL I 
other copse-wood (viminis crates), drawn either by % 
single ass or mule, or by oxen in pairs. 

M. 23. Novaa fruges. L. 32. Native fruits. 

The ComraentatorB give different readings and different 
interpretations of this passage. The various readings enui 
merated in the Variorum edition are, won ullo semine ;—i 
nonnullosemine ; — ^nAnulto de aemine. The last is adopted 
by Catrou, on whom the following uncivil remark ia mad^ 
without compunction by one of the Variorum Editors; 
" Hoc postremum Catroeus egregie loquax interpres PoetK . 
vindicatum it." Of the interpretations none are properly | 
assimilated to the Poets meaning ; they chiefly dwell 
production of " new sorts of plants;" whereas the precise ] 
expression relates to those which from the habit of the ground I 
spring naturally. The phrase novm fruges means " new ii^ i 
birth," but not " in kind." It is quoted and well explain;. 1 
ed by Ainsworth as signifying plants " fresh.sprung" op 1 
" uewlj-grown." The representation itself is of much the I 
same import with that occurring a few lines below ; -Alqim I 
ityussa virescunt Gramina, v. 55 ; tnjusaa meaning " no| A 
controuled by man's direction:" and also with that in thf 1 
opening of the second Georgic, where treating of tl)9 I 
methods in which plants are propagated the Poet sajSj 
Namque alite nulla hominvm cogentibus ^sa 
Sponte sua veniunt (sci arboret), v. 10. 
Pars uutem posito surgunt de seminef v. 14. 
And that sort of land, he says, in the aame book, is bi 
fitted for wine, oil, and corn, wluch ia prone to bear natuir i 
ral grass J 

Quaque suo viridi semper sc gramme vestit. 
(»c : terra) y. 21 9. These quotations from the autlior \an\i J 
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A Council<*ieat ia hea?'n yet uoassignM ; '35 

Whether thou may'st the land and cities rule^ 
And the whole wcvld thy fost'ring powV admit 
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•elf are sofficient to determine the meaning of the passage. 
The adTooates for the admisaion of ^^ new sorts of fruits" 
seem not to be aware, that their system would implicate 
spontaneous production with spontaneous generation : where- 
as the author only contradistinguishes those plants which 
spring naturally from the soil non ullo semme; from those 
which arise artificially from cultiyation* Quique aaUs^ &c. 

The following is extracted from Pearce's Coiounentary* 
iJhtt c. ill* T« 4. 

^^Locustt* — ^JosephuB in his Gfe says of himsetf (sect.ii.) 
that when he was a joung man, he went out into a wilder- 
ness to be instructed l^ one Banus, who lived there upon 
food, which grew without culture; Tj^o^ nAv avioidJtU/g 
fnofJaw ; (fructum sponte sud. productum) and tjiat he lived 
there in that manner ibr three jears. See sjso 2 Mace* 
ch. T. ver. 37 : and PHny's Epistle t. about the Essenes." 

To the same purpose is a passage of TheofArastus, L. Tii* 
C 7 ; iPvtlcu ^1 ra fJtJv xai awi rw fi^Vy kou am r^r awtfpMkn* 
nnt ^ iltfa fJMtof 'mro airifiMtioty a yJ!\t Hjbu avioiAMloif. 

(^^ Nascuntur aKa quidem, vel a radiee, vel a semine ; 
iMtk de semine tantum; nisi quod sponte etiam proreniant.") 

And in the Iliad, L. xiv. t. 347, Homer expres«es the 
iMw-bom plant by tM^nxi^ wom (recentem-natant h erbam.) 

Heyne also quotes Ovid De aurea aetate Met* L. 1 • t. lOB. 
Ver enU mtemnm^ pktddique tepenti^us aurts 
MuiccbarU ZpptjjMmtll^- sme semmejiores. 

V. 23. Largum imbretti. L. 33. The frequent ahow'r. 

The largum imbrem means exceeding in frequen ey, rather 
than in quantity. The dekies who were supposed to pre- 
side in the air, were itiyoked, as well as those/ who had 
influence over the earth, whenever their assiiniice was 
reqiiired. Thus it is noticed in this GeorgiiQ^ v. 157; 
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Accipiat^ cingeas maternfi tempora myrto : 
An Deus immensi venias maris, ac tua nautae 
Numina sola colant ; tibi serviat ultima Thule ; 30 
Teque isibi generum Tethys emat omnibus undis : 

' r • I . I I » ..II......... 

Quod'n&l — votUque vocabem imbrem — Heu! magnum aU 
terms. 

Euripides calls rain the food from heaven ; 

•■i^: £y IxeWi. Ursinus. 

T«i Tfofi} r MV wpcttov 
'^layweu vSfiii}MSy us ray ix yottets r^e^. 

And the image of the shower is referable to Homer's 
descriptioii of the happj land of the Cyclops ; Odys. ix. 
V. 109; 

AMa riy aovaflat nuu arnfola vMat ^voilasy 

0*909 ificf^i^^Mfy KM aftp Atos oyJofos ai^tt : 

(^' Sedhaec absque semente, et aratione omnia proveniunt, 
Titricnm et hordeum, atque vites quae utique ferunt, 
yinum ex magnis uvis, et ipsis Jovis imber incrementom 
dat." • • ' 

y. ^. Tuque adeo. L. 34. Thou chiefly Caesar. 

Tuque odea governs Dafadlem cursum nearly at the end 
of the sentence. 

^^ The adulation here paid to Caesar may not seem so 
very extravagant, when it is considered that the Romans 
deified their Emperors after their decciase. The Poet only 
anticipated those divine hoaounL^ which were claimed by 
his great deserts; thus Horace eJMipliments him in the 
same strain, Ep. L. ii. Ep. i. v. 15. 

^^ Pt^msenU tibi maturos largimur honores ; 
Juratifdasque tuum per nomen ponimus aras^ — rServius. 

Lucan and Statins are much more fulsome in their com* 
pliment»'|p-Ie88 deserving objects. 
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To lead the seasonB, and dispense their fruits. 

And with maternal myrtle bind thy brow : — 

Or Ocean's vast abyss may'st thou protect : 40 

Thee their sole God may mariners adore 

E'en to the distant rock of Thule's bound ; 

Thy bought alliance Tethys self may prize, 

And vest her stepson with her thousand seas : — 
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y. 27. Fmgum tempestatum. L. 38. To lead the sea- 
sons. 

This may signify to govern the temperament of the sea- 
sons, either in their mild or stormy state : the sense can 
only be determined by the connecting clauses of the sen- 
tence; and tempestatum being united with^^^m may be 
presumed here to allude to the beneficial succession of 
seaisons; as when coupled with the nimhorum of Eolus 
in the first Aeneid, and with his ventos Jurentes of the 
tenth, to signify the violence of storms. The compliment 
to hb patron is more insinuating, by giving him the mild 
command over times and seasons, than the severe controul 
over the storms and tempests either of nature, or (if taken 
in a political view) of the state. The maternal myrtle also 
is an emblem of serenity. 

y« 98. Matema myrto. L. 39. Maternal myrtle. 

The commanders who saved cities and their. inhabitants 
were rewarded with the myrtle crown of ovation : those 
who saved citizens in battle with an oaken wreath; and 
those who destroyed men and countries, with the laurel 
crown of triumph. Our Poet was ever the advocate of 
peace; and assigns to his patron, by the consent of the 
world, the myrtle crown ; esteeming it more honourable to 
save iban to destroy. He puts the myrtle crown of peace on 
the temples of Aeneas, when about to celebrate the funeral 
games in honour of Anchises. Aen. v. v. 72. 

Sicfatusy velat matemA tempora myrto. 



Anne novum taidis sidus te niensibus addaa. 
Qua locus Erigonen inter Chelasque sequentes 



V. 29. Immensi mariB. L. 40. Ocean's vast dor 
Thus Homer has frequently 'aviifoia viSo'. 

(Oceanum temunum nou liabentem.) 



V. 30. Thule. L. 42. 

Tacitus in his Life of Agricola represents the promoQ' i 
tories of Caledonia, and its northern Islands, as the moafr 
remote parts of the world known to the Romans. Thus 
L. V. Ilanc oram ttovissimi maris tunc primum Roi 
classii circumvecla, Insulam esse Britanniam adfirmamt^ 
et simul incognitas, ad id tempus InsulaSf quas Orcadef 
vacant, invenit, domuitque. Dispecla est et Thule^ quam' 
kaclenus nix et hyems abdebal. 

In Agricola's expeditions to Caledonia, his fleet wbAl' 
common)}' stationed in the estuary of the Tay (ad Tauni 
^stuarium, c. 29) ; and the prefect of the fleet having 
instructions to circumnavigate the northern seas, discovered 
the Orcades and Thule : retiring from thence through the 
German Ocean after the summer campaign, he wintered 
his fleet in the Trutulensian harbour (portum Tnitulensem, 
c. cxxxviii.), supposed to be Sandwich haven: returning 
in the spring to the Tay by Mona in the northern channel^ 
he discovered Britain to be an island. 

The Thule of Virgil had probably been seen by thfir" 
Romans, or its existence reported by the natives ii 
of Julius Ceesar ; and was actually observed by the fleet of 
Agricola under Domitian. The presumption therefore is, 
that the uUima Thule of Virgil, and the oram novissimi 
maris (the utmost boundary of the land to the north) of 
Tacitus point out the Shetland Islands, (and one of tliese 
at this day is called Fula) as the utmost northern dis- 
coveries of the Romans. Fula corresponds with the piuAn 
of Strabo. 

Strabo asserts, Thule was six days soil from Britain; 
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Or he«?'n«born may'tt thou to the tardier months 45 
Add a new Sign, and beam thyself with light ; 
Where Soorpius an offered space rereals 
Betwixt the Virgin, and his yielding Clejrs : 

tliat 18, from the most northern station of the Romans in 
the time of Augustas, before the conquest of Caledonia. 

(^< PhuUm dicit Massaliotes Pytheas a Britan ii sex 
dierum navigatione distare versus septentrionem, et vici* 
nam esse spissato marL") 

L. 46. Tethys. Y. 32. 

^^ Tethys was the wife of Oceanus, and accounted the 
mother of a thousand Nymphs. Rmat is an ancient Uw- 
leim rating to marriage." — Servms, 

The meaning is that Tethys would be willing to resign 
her empire, and adopt Octavius Caesar as her step-aon, and 
give him the rule of all her seas by way of dower, in the 
same manner as if she had purchased his alliance by a con- 
tract of marriage with one of her daughters. 

¥• 53. Tardis mensibus. L. 45. Tardier months. 

The Egyptians allotted tweWe signs to the Zodiac, and 
the Chaldeans only eleven, omitting Libra, and substituting 
the CheUe of Scorpius in its place : hence it would happen 
that the two signs, Virgo and Scorpius, would occvpy the 
space in 'the heavens of three signs, or of ninety degrees ; 
and allowing the Sun to pass through the other i^e sigof 
in about nine months, it would take three months to pass 
through the remaining two signs : the two months therefore 
which represented this additional portion of time, as the 
Son was so much longer detained in them, might be called 
tardi mensesy being so much longer in performing their 
revolutions ; and the Poet taking advantage of this differ- 
ence in the Chaldaic sphere, and describing Scorpius ail 
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Paiiditur ; ipse tibi jam bracltia contraliit ardeni 
Scorpius, et cceli juatfi, plus parte reliquit : 
Quidquid eria (aam te nee sperent Tartars regem, 
Nee tibi regnandi venial lam dira cupido, 
Quamvis Elyaios mirelur Grcecia campos, 



filreadj withdrawing his claws, with great adroitness install 
his patron into the ceded seat thus open to his admis^ionj 
and compliments him on his future appearance aa a zudiacd 
constellation, the dispenser of fruits and the controuler of 

When Virgil follows Aratus, he Qeceaaarilj makes use of 
the Chaldaic sphere. 

" Libra, or the Balance, was originally represented by- 
astronomers, as held up bj Scorpius, who extended hia 
claws for that purpose out of his own proper dominions j 
and that under Augustus, or a little after his death, they 
made Scorpius contract his claws, and introduce a new 
personage (most probably Augustus himself,) to hold the 
Balance, It was a very common thing among the Roman 
poets to compliment tlieir Emperors with a place among 
the constellatione ; and perhaps the Koman astronomers 
took the hint of placing Augustus, and in this very situ- 
ation, from Virgirs compliment of this kind to the Em- 
peror." — Polymetis Dial. ii. quoted by J. Warton. 

Erigone is identified with Astrcsa, she Justitia, 

L. 48. Scorpius. V. 35. 

Many astronomers notice the double space occupied bj' 

Scorpius. Thus Eratosthenes : 

'O X»afTtai Si3 TO liiytOos lit iia SuoSma njitftipia Siaifiilai' 
tj(fi St ao-li'ffli! '[^' tKaSifia X**?^ ^^'' '^' '""' '' I"' f "^"' /AiyaAo'j 
Di St hvlipai iiiLavfoi' ttfOTiyiilai put aviais •xailui p»iifalifBS Zt o ewl 
rit Bifiiat jpiXai Aaf»«fo( aatiif. * 

(" Scorpius propter magnitudinem in duobus duodecinua 
partibus divlditur; coiitinel autem duas Stellas in utrisqus 
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Ardent his' anas himself he now contracts, 

His heav'n-held surplusage to thee resigned. 50 

Whatever thy station in the bless'd abodes^ 

(Nor Tartarus can hope thy scepter'd sway, 

Nor such thy lust of pow'r, though Greece may boast 

Chelis, quarum aliae primae sunt magnae, alterae vero ob- 
scurae : antecellat autem omnibus alios ilia splendida stella, 
quae est ardentissima, et inest septentrionali ChelL") 

And Hyginus De Scorpio, after Eratosthenes ; Scofpms 
hk propter magnitudinem membrorum in duo Signa dividi» 
iuTy quorum unius effigiem nominari Libram dixerunt 

Again, De Signis he calls Libra^ Dimidium pars Scorpii. 

Ovid also assigns the occupation of a double space to 
Scorpius, Met. L. ii« y. 194; 

Est locus m getnmos ubi brachia concavat arcusj 
Scorpius y et caud& flexisque utrinque hcertisy 
Porrigii in spatium Signorum membra duorum. 

The epithet ardens applied to Scorpius may either signify 
the relinquishment of his brightest star, or his readiness to 
make room for Octavius Caesar: the term Scorpius ^se 
(Scorpius of his own accord,) seems to deterthine it to the 
latter sense of promptitude and alacrity, as it is used Aen, 
VI. V. 5 ; 

Juvenum manus emicat ardens. 
See Dissertation iii. 

The word sequentes is introduced to shew that no other 
sign intervened between the preceding Virgo, and the im- 
mediately-following claws of Scorpius; and consequently 
that the yielded place in the Zodiac was open to Octavius. 

L. 56. My course make plain. V. 40^ Da &cilem cursum. 

This line refers to the beginning of the petition at Tu 
que adeo. 

It may not be foreign to the purpose to remark that the 
Romans derived not only the greater part of their mytho- 
logy, and many of their customs from the Greeks, but also 
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Ingreilere, et vutU jam nunc assueece vocuri. 

that time sustained by liis ni^ighbours are plaintively de- 
tailed. These grievanceB were in a great oieaaore redressed, 
altliougti not entirely, before the Georgicii were be^n. 

Ruxus attacliL'» mtcmn to ingredere with which ii ap- 
pears to Lave no connection either in sense or position : the 
Poet I'oold by no means BtstKiate himself with his superior, 
to wbotn pt the time he was pujing divine honours. Thus 
Eul. i. r. 43 : 

Hie illuia vidi Jiivenem, Melihae, quotannU 
Bu lettot cui nostra dies aUariafumant, 

In the tranelalion, by placing th« comma before or after 
" with me" (mecum), its connection either with mueralut 
or igaaroi maj be preserved. 

That the terms cursiiinf o('«, ingredere, are reiativrfy 
connected, w ill more clearly appear from placing the exprea- 
Bions of Virgil in the order their construction points out. 

Dafacilem cursum, (mihi ignaro vi*) et miseralus Ogres- 
leg ignarot mecum r/*, (tnte ipse viam) ingredere, et jam 
nunc votis (illomin qui sunt ignari recta tik, te quasi 
Ueuin) 'ojTfuef ce voeari. 



The first Class of Precepts of the Middle Division now 
commences, Tflative lo Ploughing and its dependances, 
from V. 43 lo v. SB. 

Before the precepts are minutelj investigated, it will be 
necessarj in taking a general view of the Roman Husbandry 
to premise, that it consisted of two distinct methods of 
managing the corn-lands (agros frnmeiitarios) : and the field 
destined for tillage was either called Campus NovaliSf or 
jiger Reslibilis : the Novaiis was what is now denominated 
" convertible ground," at one time in pasture, at another 
in tillage wilh an intervening follow : the Reslibilit was ia 
" perpetual tillage" without fallow. 

Varro in his Trealiee De Ling. Lat. thus defines them : 
jiger " Resfibilis," qui reslituilur, ac rtseritur quotannit : 
contri qui intermiUilur, a novando " Novalit" ager. L. iv. 
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Xiead on ; attend' ouf- tows ; assume, the God. - ' - 

Tii6 ^Dllowing noftces respecting these two systems 4re 
taken from Vatro de R. R« 

■ - 4 

.IfavaUs'^lfcitur ubi satum/uity ante quam secundaAiratidne 
r€g^veiurp L..1. c. 29.1. 

Tbat is, the Nivalis is that l^nd which haa foriiherlj. been^ 
.undjeith^. plough^ before it becomes subject to a renewal 
by a fresh ploughing. — Again, Illud quoque muUum.intfireiA. 
m ruditeKr&y.an, in e& serof qua quotwnU obnia'iity quee 
tocaiur ResHhilis; an m Vervactoj quw Merttum fequieve^ 
ritr^InOfjfnthia quotannis restibilia esse £cunty sedUa^ut 
^^X^quoqite anno uberiores ferantjruetus. L. 1. c 44. 2. 

Pliny mentibns corn and fallow succeeding each othef in 
ea^hUemate year, Ii..xviii. c. 19; 

L. . -Napale esfi quodaltemfs annis seritur; 
"^^Vklifj dUemjis annU he me^ns alternating in the exten- 
flive aenjA^ of the word, and not in immediately following 
jSMte*. It is no lincommon practice in some districts oC 
Bnglaiid . to. alternate wheat with fallow, and wheat witlb 
beans 'in constant and regular succession. 

Varro refers to the triennial system of two years fallow 
with one of wheat* De R. R. 

Columella admits occasional pasture under the ^^ Novalis" 
managemeiat. Pref. Ivi. c. 1. 

J^; ogricoke contrarium pastoris proposUum i cum file 
qwMmqx^e sUbacto^ et puro solo gaudeatp hie novati gra^ 
mmoioque/ '. *'. 

' . J^if -iKeepinir'.in View the distinction between these two 
meuKiajs of practice, the frequent allusions in the poem. 
^thbr to the one or the other, may easily be compreliended, 
'ejpAciaiuy. i>y those the least conve^ant with agricultutat 
oDer&ioQ9« ^T^^ first mode of ploughing to which Virgil 
symmaacaily adyierts, is the' ^^ Ndvalis :^ this was per? 
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" Trench-phwing is practised hjr % few ; it is ait ^xc%t^ 
lent mode for breaking up grass lands, and is performed by 
two ploughs following each other in ihe same fonrow : the 
first plough paring o£f the surface from one inch to one and 
a half thick, and turning it into the bottom of the last 
made furrow ; while the second plough going three or four 
inches deeper, turns upon it a sod of friable earth, which 
being destitute of tough fibrous roots, harrows to a fine 
mould with little difficulty." — View of the Agriculture of 
Northumberland, bj J. Bailey and G. Culley, p. 60* 

The first ploughing of the turf was called a ^^ proscission;'^ 
^ thus Pliny, L. xviii. c. 19i 

Priusquam ar^s prascindUo : hoc uHlUatem habetj quo4 
mverio cespite herbarum radices necantur. 

A double portion of time was aUowed to the Roman 
ploughman to perform this proscissioh. In this state it 
remained from the time of its first ploughing (extemplo a 
tnemibus anni) till after the summer solstice following, 
when it received a second ploughing called ierram iterare : 
after this followed the '^ occation/' or the comminuting ihk 
larger concrete masses of the glebe, by the sledge, rake^ 
mattock, or hoe,- preparative to the sementival sowing ;— 
or, it remained at rest during the winter on the scheme of 
the long fallow ; and a third ploughing called tertioHo anc- 
ceeded in the spring, with a second ^^ occation" also if 
required : this Virgil describes as having felt the pulverising 
efifects of two summers and two winters ; the whole then 
became what the rural writers Call ptttre solum (a mellow 
mould) ; the soil being reduced by the plough, by aub« 
sequent hand labour, and by atmospheric influence to a 
pulverulent state, was sufficiently adapted to the production 
of corn without manure* Last of all followed the seed- 
furrow, which was either flat or in ridges, according to the 

• • » . • 

feature of the ground : if the land was sti£f with a mixture 

^qf 9lay, or what is calle4 a loamy soil, one 'or two move 

ploughiujB^ were required; and in this «ase the eecond 

ploughing was commonly across the proscinded furrow j 



this mm called lyj j MB offiingere : ihas Festas, Offringi 
terra dkUttr^ 049^ Uerum iransverto suko aratur : it then 
bad its iteratuma and "occationa aa before mentioned. The 
seed-wheat being then sown in the autumn- was covered by 
the '^ aarculation'* of the hoe, or the ^^ aarrition" of the rake 
performed by manual labour. It was deemed a slovenly 
practice to have recourse to the ^^ occation'' after the seed 
was sown. The wheat, from this course of preparation by 
&II0W, was accounted more abundant, more nutritious, and 
leas liable to blemish than by any other mode of culture. 

The Romans distributed their year like the modems into 
four grand divisions; into spring, summer, autumn, and 
winter; and these were again subdivided each into three 
parts ;: into the early part of the spring, ver novum^ primum 
mU Ment ; the middle part, ver medlium^ adultupny out mO' 
turum^ ftnd the destining part, ver extremum^ exactum^ 
prmcppiy aut uenescem : thus to every season was allotted its 
own peculiar appellation ; and the other partii of th^ sea--^ 
sons, as well as of the day and the year, wer^ arranged in 
like inanner. 

The Translator h^ been, obliged to transmute certain 
ligricultural words from the Latin, since there were none 
to correspond in the English language ; such as 
. ^^ ProBcission" — signifying the cutting through of the 
turf at the $rst ploughing^ 

^ Occation" — the beating abroad the masses of gleb^i 
with mattocks and hoes. ^ 

^, Sarculation" — the different uses of the hoe» 

^ Sarrition"-^the use of the wooden or iron rake» 

And to use others in their vernacular tongue, such as 

NovaUs — signifying renewable or convertible ground, 

. ResHbiUs — ^land in perpetual tillage^ 

Bruma — midwinter, or the day of the winter solstice. 

It has also been thought; proper to add in one view the 
names of the constituent parts pf a plough mentioned by 
£atin authors, together , with their corresponding Greek 
and English names. 
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Vore novo, geMus f>9IMj^#ip l|M9»i)iiJl»t^ 
Liquitur^.etz^hjfiro putris ie^gMba^tedoMt^ 



. . . i 



^ Aratrum (aoAfo$). The plough* , . 

^' Burisi prBura (yvw)* The plgjagh^beani. - 

. Dental^ (^;^t^), Tbe^ phare-hf am. 

^ Temo QASomis). Th&pQle of a plough. , 

;^ Stiva (fx«'^)- The handle* , 

/ Vomer (wm),. The share. • ., 

Aures C^ivaStt). The mould boarde* 
, Jugum (Zcvyt^. The yoke. 
J Mapicula (Xe<f/V)» The cro^s.hfur offibe^hMidle* 



•^ 



c 



•^ V. 43. Vcre. t; 6(K lit sprmgr - 

r Thie first iprecept relateg to the ploughing of the ground 
as soon as posi^ible after the mild g&les of Zephyrus relaxed 
the frost.- In this precept is also interwoven the previous 
eitaminatito of the climate and customs of the country. 

The second to the methods of ploughing aiid different 
managemenft of Idnd' utider the systems called NotaUs and 
RestibiUs* 

The third to the burning of the soil. 

And the fourth, in the last siit lines, to the second anc[ 
other ploughings of light and stiff land respectively under 
the renewable (Nbvalis) sy'stem. 

Varro assigns the first day of Spring to the 7th of Febni- 
ary ; of Summer to the 9th of May ; of Autumn to the IJth 
of August ; and of Winter to the 10th of November, , 

V. 4S. Vere novo. L. 60. Sooii as in spring. 
The Greeks also began their ploughing operations efrly 
in the spring. Thus Xenophoh, Oec, c. xvi. ii. 

Knl&vnvu tofosy epn^ fiteu rwrov row tfyovafjSiof'^iiKosya^ tpw «y« 

ava^ft^fjJmVf t^t, mfiKowla Jtovfov fji.h rp yji ?S«j Vi/t^tnfy Jiofirof 

S* otmcu xat)aeCaAe/y Mi fvlaOau 
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Soon as in spring (he snow*clad mountains flow 60 
With trickling riUs^ wcjl mcillow'd soils remit 
Their icy bands to Zephyr's mild apjproach ; 

(^^ FortassM igitar, inquit, verno tempore fnerit hoc opus 
inchoandum: nunirum consentanemn est, inquam, tmn 
solmn maxime motom difiimdi : immo etiam herbam ipsam 
aratro inversam, ait, tunc fimi quidem aliquid solo suppedi- 
tare; sed nondum semen de se spargere, de quo possit 
aliquid enasci.") 

y. 43. Canis montibus. L. 60. Snow-clad mountains. 

This passage is imitated from Homer, Od, xix. v. 205 ; 
and although so very obvious, does not, like many others, 
appear to have been noticed by the commentators. 

(^^ Sicut autem nix liquefit in summis imootibus^- 

Quam scilicet! Euiu^ Jiqiiefecit, .posti^ttam Zephyrus diffu- 

Liquescente autem e^ fluvii implentur fluentes*") 

The same representation occurs Psalm cl^vii. v. 17 and 
18; He casteth forth his ice like mors eb : who can stand 
befiwe his coldf He sendeth out his wordy andmeUeth them: 
kff causes his wind to blowy and the waters, flow. 

Or the inuige might have been suggested to the Poet by 
the Apennines of his own country. Thus Aen. xii. v. 703 ; 

Gaudetque nioali 
VerOce se attollens pater Apennintis ad auras. 

• 

y. 44. Putris gleba. L. 61. MellowM soils. 

Putris gleba ,(a mellow soil) is applied by yirgil, not 
only to land made loose and friable by the action of the 
plough, and exposition to the atmosphere, but it also ex-^ 
presses putridity, or that septic quality induced^ by the 
decomposition and disintegration of organised substances 
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Depresso incipiat jam t&m mihi taunts aratro 45 

Ingemere, et suico attritus splendescere vomer. 
lUa seges demiim Yotis respondet avari 
Agricolffi^ bis qu» solem, bis frigora sensit ; 

in fallows from the inBuence of winter's frost. The putrjls 

g^leba has the same meaning as labefada jugerUy 6. ii. 

¥•202; 

Optima '^ putri^* 

Arva solo ; id venti curant^ gelidwqtte pruince 

Et ^^ labefactd*^ mpvens robustus "jugerafossor. 

And the se resolvit Zephyroy as 6. ii. ▼• 230 ; 

Zephyrique tepentibus auris 

Laxant arva sinus. 

It stands contradistinguished from pingue solum (rich 

loam), which is fat and unctuous \>j nature, or bj being 

artificiallj enriched by manure. 

The time of ploUgning and sowing is thus noticed by 

Hesiod, £^«, v. 466 ; 

Ni/of it avttfttify Di xovfi^waaf dfwpetif, 
C Yere yertito ; sestate tamen iterata lion te fallet : 
Novalem yero serito adhuc pulyerulentam terram.") 

V. 44. Zephyro. L. 62, Zephyr. 

Wakefield in his criticism on this passage is yery seVere 
on Martyn, and yet does not himself giye either a right 
construction of the words, or explanation of the precept : 
his note is ^' Zephyro putris ; De ordine verborum in hoc 
loco sibi lector cayeatr Martynus enim, qui elegantias 
Vergilianas ne per somnium quidem degustaverat, ita red- 
didit. And the crumbling earth isi unbound by the Zephyrs. 
Neque melias alii; ita quidem debuit: — And the earth 
unbinds Us elf mouldering before the brceze^^ 

Neither of these translations exactly represent the mean- 
ing of Virgil ; for the poet is referring to the " particular 
point of time" in which it is proper, after the severity of 
winter, to begin the spring-ploughing : and this he deter- 
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Let the strong ox beneath bis pressing ytikt 

At length with breathings deep his toil begin ; 

And plough-shares glisten by the furrow worn. 65 

Yiet heedM niari^^ that ciom*fieId beat cepaya 

The sanguine peasant's hopes, twice doom'd to feel 

The summer's heat, and twice the winter's frost : 

mines to be, a^ the order of the words suggest, cum puttis 
gleba 86 resolvit Zephyro (when the mellow glebe unbinds 
itself to Zephyr) ; Se resohit is used in a reciprocal sense ; 
and Ztphyro is put in the dative case. The mild Zephyrus 
began to blow steadily about the 7th of February. 
- ^kbOy signifying the inspissated clod exposed to the 
atmosphere, always stands contradistinguished from cespesy 
(the grassy turQ of the first proscission* 

The snowHOielting Zephyr is imitated by Ovid, Fast. ii« 
T. 220;— u^tf^ nvpe^ quw Zephyro vkta rqfenieJluU* 

V« 45. Jam tum mihl taurus« JL 68» Let the strong ox« 

Aratra is here put for the yoke ; the whole for a {nrinci-^ 

pal part t and, depre^so in its primary acceptation means 

desuper presso (pressed on from above), and all the labour 

9f ploughing with oxen originates with the yoke. Ingemcre 

means to draw the break deeply from hard woik. with a, 

alow motion ; anhfilure to pant^ or draw thi^- breath qmckl j 

^fter a swift motion* . ^ 

Jam turn has the sense of Jamdudum (now at length)^ 

after the rest occasioned by the ungenial season of winter. 

. Both the images contained in these two lines, v. 45 and 

46^ may be traced to an imitation of Lucretius : the first to 

Im v. v« 208. 

Vis humana — 

VitaicausA valido eomueta hidend 

Ingemere^ et terram pressis prosdndere aratris. 

And the second to L. i. v. 314 ; 

Uhctis^ arairi 

Ferreus occuUe decresdt vomer Irr arvis. 



Illius immenap TUfienmt hoireii n^ t 



^ And thus Ciiflkoi Orat. affPil.- 
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y. 47* lUa seges^ L. 66. That corn-field. 
^jKb^^ her&ffignifies, as before motieed ¥• ly the field pre- 
pared, for iheJalkgisiiilcom* ; 

I .. . .:. . : ' . ..•-. -■ :-. , _ ; 

. V. 48. BitqamaiAem. JU 67« Twice doom'd t# {^L 

The CommaitBtert 'Yidry much id their ^xpo^kioi^pfthisr 
precept ; yei [oonsldibred as a general rttle, it b vc^r^ plain 
t^jt^teAinderstaiidiQg of a practical: farmer; it OQn^iata tA; 
giving the land (espeoiaUy if it jdiottldjhappeit to be of -a) 
stiff.iloam^ i^nre,; such being^.iisuattjr emiaidered; best 
adapted Xo t^e'd^turtf of wl^i^at), a two jeaTi fedlow ; ajv 
well for the sake of affording it rest, and of extirpating 
wi«d«? (ttnd some se^s Wnt'l^edd will not vegetate 13U l!he 
g^cohd year,^ ol^ldicih^ class th^ tt^ilblesome wild oat, avena 
ftfiaay is^repM^d to Be)^ as of oausing the ground to recruit 

' ' ' * • 

ii» strength,' ioid to work more freely. 
'^ The sttmeptodess of fallowSng, according to Theophrastus^ 
dbtainied'ih Greece : 

"^^ ^r xalff^asd-iV If rS tiaa lescl* ^mfJopollfAf rat vpa^j xat ^fwn 
%xt ^ttfMfvosj oirus y^ttyMC^ xai i}<tuO^ \ 'fi: Tlrpt (pvl\ — Urtlinus.^ 

' (^^ Arare novates oportet iitroque tempore, et a^stkte et 
l^eme, uf frigus et solem terra seiitiat.'^) 

. In the mojontainous. purt of Tiiscanv, where the groun4 
from its declivities and rocks can only be worke,d by" hand* 
labour, it is customary at the ]pnresent time to allow to 
wheat-lands a great latitude of (allow.. '^^ Dans les mon- 
tagne^ de Pisfi, a Buti^Cdci,SancteColumbe, &c. apres la 
recolte de bl6d on donneila terre deuo^fana de repos.'^ — 
Simondi De Agric. Tc^g4;ane,-c. ^ 
In general, the>Rpixms.jdeeined; three ploughiii(s suffi- 
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Immense the storwkkibnnttiiig Uoviflulilnre straiii*d. 
B^fiamilMkSsvfidofpIaiiifunl^ 70 

ci^t ti^d^r 1^ '^^ noValift^" syBtem ; ^nt FliDy remarks that 
YirgiT rather Recommended the extended iallow with four. 
Quarto vero seri sulcd VjargUku exisHmaiur volmsie^ cum 
dixU optmam esse segetem^ quas bis solem bis Jrigora sen^ 
tinsel; L.^xviii. c. ^. And he also adds, that in close 
loamy soils more frequent ploughings were necessary; i^tif- 
sms solum sicut plerumque in Italia quinto sulco seri melius 
est : in Thusds vero nono. 

And the younger Pliny^ Ep, y. 6, says of his own farm 
in Tuscany near the Apennines, Quos (agros) nisi ingentes 
bovesj et fortisshna aratra perfiringunt^ tantis glebis tena* 
dssimum solum cum primum prosecatur^ adsurgity ut riono 
iemum iuico petdomatur. 

v. 49. lUius — horrea. L. 69. His bursting bams. 

IlUus is supposed by some to refer to seges ; this would 
be rather ungrammatica! : it has a much better effect con- 
nected with dvari agricotas ; the meaning is^ Let tHe co« 
▼etous htisbandman be ever so greedy of gain^ or ever so 
tnuch regret his deficiency of produce during the year of 
fallow (for avarus has respect to this unproductive time 
of rest), his fruits at harvest by this mode of culture will 
be abundant, will reward hia patience, and amply repay 
his labour and expense. 

A similar thought relative to the fulness of the bam 
occurs 6. ii. v. 518 ; Atque horrea vmcat, 
* We may suppose that Virgil's farm being in Tuscany 
near Mantua, partook of the stiff soil of that distridt. 

Pliny also is p9^rtial to the fallow, L. xvii. c. 5. Et in 
jirugibus qtddem'ferendis eadem terra utiUor intelligUm'y 
^purties intermissa cultura quierit. 

If 

N. 50. At prius ignotum. L. 70. Before the. ffward. 
The Poet, before he enlarges on the maniLgement of 
arable land, makes a digression concerning the position of 
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VeiKt6s et variuia ocbIi prttdiscere momn 

Cura sit, ac patrioe oultiuque babitusque locoram, 

Et quid queeque ferat regio, et quid quseque recuset. 

a farm^ and the rendering it subaenrient to the purposea.of 
aijSerent sorts of produce according to its yarious specific 
^[ualities; and after some general obseryationsy suph as, 
that the soil and situation of one district is proper for com^ 
another for vines, trees, or grass ; he exemplifies his pre- 
cepts more particularlj by adverting to the most costly 
products of. the earth : that different countries are- adapted 
to the production either of saffron, of ivprj, of aromatio 
spices, of steel, of castor oil, and the breed of horses i and 
Very poetically introduces the names of the countries most 
retharkable for their almost exclusive superiority : and that 
nature had originally imposed her laws of production on 
these places by a firm ajid unalterable decree from the be- 
ginning of the world. These lines therefore are to be con- 
sidered rather as an instructive digression, than a series of 
precepts, since the Poet resumes the continuance of hia 
subject at Ergo age^ v. 63. A previous foreknowledge of 
particulars is insisted on before the commencement of ope<v 
rationa is to take plap^. 

V. 50. Ferro. L. 71. Rasing plough. 

By ferro is commonly understood the iron plough-share ; 
thus belo^, V. 14§. 

' Prima Ceres ^^ ferro" mortales vertere terram instUuit. — 
The dental^ having its point hardened by fire being used 
originally before the time of Ceres without a share. 

Scmdimus is here used for proscmdimus; this latter term 
IS always applied to the proscission of land, or ploughing up 
and turning on its back the green turf: prosdsso osquore W 
used in the same sense, v. 07, see the Note. 

" Aequor modo terram accipe ab sequalitate dictum, unde 
et marlaatf jtfora dipuntiir. — Serotus* 
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And urge the pointal of the rasing plough ; 

First let us note the currents of the winds ; 

The climate changeful^ or of air serene : 

The cultur'd modes, and habits of the place : 

What firuit each district yields, and what denl^ : 75 

• V. M. Coeli morefki; L. 72. Air serened* 

Servins interprets cceH by aeris, and quotes Lutretliis 
L. iv. V. 133 ; In hoc cceloy qui dicitur aer* 

Thus also Pliny, L# 11< c« 38; Namque et hec -cu^um 
itppeUatere mqfaresy quod aUo nomine aera* 

Tfaeophrastns makes the same discrimination with respect 
io air and soil ; L* iii« Ilt^i fvl : > 



.flaws fli Si hCKavrti Ofjufo ytfilaty x«i itd rof eUfct^ iuu Va iniv ySr 

(^f Solum magnas habet differentias ; enimvero hae tribu- 
endae sunt naturae, et frequenter rei utriusque €um' coeli, 
tum soli occasio feliciter germen educit, Judocus Vuilli- 
Chius.'^ 

And again, L« viii. c. 3. 

(^' Differt et terra a terra^ et coelum a coelo ad fructuum 
perfectionem.-') 

« 

V« 53* Quid quaeque ferat* L. 75. What fruit. 

This maxim is repeated by Columella, Pliny, and all the 
ancient writers on husbandry. A corollary deduced from 
this observation occurs G. ii. v. 109 ; 

Nee vera terrosferre omnes omnia possunt. 

Xenophon al^o adverts to it, Oecon xvi. 2S3 ; 

^mfflyaf rot fbcXXwIdt of^s yMffyiawt riv fva-tv yjpstou vpwloif 7t$s 

' (f^ Aiuht enim illi qui agnun recte colere yelit^ debere 
•priraikm soli naturam esse cognitamt") 
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Hie segetes^ 91ie T^mam^fdicii^ Mmp : : 

Arberei f(£taft aliMy atque injUftite^ tirtsc^ fit 

Gramina* Nonne' Tides ieiQoeo0 at ^IViicdiM odortSj < 

^ V.:54* Hiceegeters* ]^)7d« Heveeonu: v/ 

With great- prepnetj the Poet couples together tibe fruitft 
sacred to Ceres ju^d Bacchus^ tl^e chief ob|^ts of the first 
.and seean^ Georgic. ^ ' 
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Vt ;56. Ar))%rei Ippiaist l4«'77* T)^s suits; the* sapling. 

The criticism of SerVius ja^^^ Arbw^eifg^fyts alibu Id im^ 
^ma^. £t aiibor^utti (kliqui 4lip]i>u&r5Bedk;fLe6ipii^t. AUter 
enim in Aeneide de telo,. fngfit|»». a^lior^m.* C(Ncnificiui)» 

.tii.e critte assumes /too ^muph. bV inCenring t^at Jciius and 
fruges mean the same thing. The folia jftrugibtis tegmma of 
Cornificius is much more applicable to the pampmus m 
iecHsy y. 448, than to the present subject of criticism* 
'Dryden follows Servius; and 'most of the poetical trans- 
lators, as well as Martjn in prose. The chief fruits of Italy 
were grapes and olives ; and Virgil having just before men- 
tioned %h^ fruit of the vine, under which *also in a general 
sense kfgtit be comprehended otheVfrtSt's^'^W be 

likely to advert to it again f but h^ as often uses the term 
to describe ^^ offspring" as " fruit;" thus we have fietUf 
oviumj aphtm (the young of sheep, — of bees); tenuesfcstus 
vkicB^ (the trailing offspring of the vetch); and what is 
more- immediately applicable to the purpose, 

IpscB Caucftseo stefHes in vertice sUvce 
Dant alios alicefc^tUS.^^ G. ii. v. 440. . 

The different sorts of fruit trees in the high mountains 
of Caucasus are' barren of fruit, but not of produce : and 
the reasoning. Inquires this Interpretation; for the ftomans 
had not only places properly adapted set apart in ithebr 
farms-to fruit trees, as th6 oliy€(-yard (olivetum), the vine- 
yard (vinetum), but als4 to plantations confessedly not 



Here com wfll flourish^ better there tfae Tine : 
This suits the saplings that unbidden^ grass. 
Does not experience teach how Tmolus yields 

u . . : 

dedgned for irait ; as the imrsery (seminarinm), the willow 

plot (Baiicetam)^ the copse (silva ciedua), and wiMids de- 

aigaed 16? fiiel^ or applied to domestic or farming ptirposes 

(lignationes). 

• The term virescutU is also more applicable to trees than 

fruits^ for the. young trees as well as the grasses flourish by 

^^ looking green*" 

y. 55* Injussa gramina* L. 77. Unbidden graiss^ 
The grasses rise unbidden because they have no previous 
or special culture from the hand of man : the expression is 
much t6e same as that used before, nan ullo semtnefrugeSy 
y. 22j and a6cbrds with the nuKs hominutn cogentibttSy 
G.n.v.ll. 

y« ^ Nonne vides. L. 78. Does not experience* . . 
Aratus begins the first line of his Diasemaia with Ov^ 
Sftuu* (Nonne vides.) Heyne* 

. V. 56. Tmolus. L. 78. 
^ There were both a city and a. chain of mountains caHed 
^lAolus on the confines of Lydia ; from the latter of which 
^e river Cayster took its rise, and gave name to the port 
of Caycus (portus C'aicus), having saffron for one of its 
chief exports. The town of Corycus, also in the same dis« 
trict of Ionia, participated in this traffic* 

Luclaii in his poem on the Triumphs of the Gout adverts 
to the mountain, and is thus translated by G* West i .^ 

On yellow Tmolus' flow'ry top, 

The Lydijftn youth around, 
For Oomns mix the warbling voice, 
... JauH flate-s melodiottf sound. 

. Th^ old Coryciaa gardener, introduced G* iv* v. 127, 
may be supposed to have migrated from this horticultural 
district. 
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India mittit ^bur^^moUes sua thnta. Sdb>tei f : - 

At Chalybea nudi'&iTum, YirosiM][ue Poatus 
Castorea, Eliadum palmas Epirus^equarum I 
Continud has leges ffiternaque foedera certis 60 

V* 56» CroceoB odores. L* 79* His saffiron odours* - 
. lu the article of '^ saffron odours" the Poet alludes ta 
the custom of using perfumes on various public occasions* 
Lucan deiscribes the protruding of scented gums b j pres- 
sure through porous statues in the amphitheatre*- 

The stages also from which the Poets recited th^ com'' 
positions, as well as the auditors, were sprinkled with a 
liquid shower, or regaled Vith the odorous vapoi!ir of di- 
gested saffron from concealed pipes. Thus Martial : 

Hoc rogo noh melius quam ruhropulpUa nimho 
Spargere^ et ejfuso permaduisse croco^ 

It is noticed also bj Lucretius, Propertius, Ovid, Plinj^ 
Cicero, and others. Virgil alludes to the luxury of the 
crocus as a dye for splendid glLrdients« Aen*. ix. v. 614. 

; . • Vobis picta crocoy etfaigenti murke vesHs. 

■." ■» 

y. 57. India mittit ebur. L. 79. Indus iv'ry sends* 
Elephants in great numbers have ever been bred in India, 
and consequently it abounded with ivory. This was also 
an article of great luxury amotig the Romans in the fitting 
up their splendid mansions and villas. 

V. 57. Molles Sabaei. L. 80. The soft Sabaeans.. 

The country ofArabia produced various gums, and aro- 
matic perfumes^ and these luxuries being in great request 
in other countries, the Arabians themselves were branded 
with the same effeminacy which attended the use of them 
by persons of more refined habits. Strabo indeed gives this 
people the character of slothfulness^ Lib* xvi. c. 14. 

/ . ('^ Sabaei propter maximam fructuum copiom, otiosi so* 
l^ordesque vivunt.") 
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His saflron odoura ? Indus iv'ry sends ? ' 

The soft Sabsans frankincense their own t Sd 

Their steel the bare-clad Calybes ; and how 

Pontus the castor drug of potent use ? 

How Elian palms Epirus' mares obtain ? 

In ev'ry region by most firm decree 

It is not unlikelj that Virgil, under the mask of molles 
Sabwtj might insinuate that the youth of his own country 
were become effeminate (molles) by the immoderate use of 
these expensiye perfumes. The Roman satyrists frequently 
allude to the extravagance of this prevailing custom. The 
Poet accounts it one of the fortunate circumstances of a 
country life, that he could command the use of pure genuine 
oil without its being adulterated by offensive perfumes, 
G. ii. y. 466. 

Nee easiA liquidi carrumpitur usus oUvi. 

V. 57. Sua thura. L. 80. Frankincense their own. 

This phrase is very appropriate since Arabia was sup- 
posed to be the only country which originally produced 
frankincense. This peculiarity is also noticed G. ii. v. 117 ; 
Sob est thurea virga Sabceis, 

And by Herodotus in Thalia, sect. 107 ; 

(^^ In hac autem sol^ regionum omnium productum est 
et thns^ et myrrha, et casia.") 

^ It may here be remembered that the Queen of Sheba^ 
in her present of rare plants to King Solomon, when she 
paid a visit to that prince, might have included some of 
these trees peculiar to her country^ producing aromatic 
gums, and frankincense. In after ages they were found in 
Judaea, but were confined to the neighbourhood of Jerich0|. 
near the river Jordan." — Prideaux^s Connection* 
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Imposuit natura locis, quo tempore prim^ 
Deucalion yacuum lapides jactavit in orbem; 
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V. 58. Chalybes nudi. L. 81. The bare-clad Chalybes* 
The Chalybes maj either signify a nation thus denomi- 
nated, or the artificers of a district skilled in the working 
of steel, (Chalybs.) They are described as ^ naked," be- 
cause many occupations require -some parts of the body to 
be bare ; as of smiths, of miners, of fishermen* This will 
be piore fully discussed in the dissertation on nudus ara^ 
¥.299. 

The Chalybes are noticed as working the furnaces of 
iBtna. Aen. iriii* v. 418 : 

Qtiam subter specus^ et Cychpum exesa cammis 
Antra Aekiasa tonaniy validiqi^ incwUbus ictus 
AudUi referuni gemitumy striduntque eavemis 
Strictures Chalybuniy etfomadbus ignis anhelatm 

Again, these artificers are found in the iron mines of 
Ilva (Elba), when the native Tuscans are led on by Pallas 
the ally of Aeneas. Aen*x* t*'173. 

Ast Iha (dederat) ffet^tos 
Insula^ inexhaustis Chalybutn gen^rosa metaltis, 

'* The Chalybes are called artificers in iron by iEiachylus ; 

X^' Chalybes ferrarii.") 

The Chalybes nudi are contrasted with molks Sabwi* 
Ascensius. 

^^ Strabo mentions the Chalybes as a nation inhabiting 
Pontus, near the river Thermodbn; and Justin atiother in 
Spain near the river Chalybs. Ruaeus. 

V. 58. Pontus. L. 82. 
' Virgil introduces Alpheslboeus in the character of an' 
Ehchanter, descanting on the efficacy of the jiotent drugs 
of Pontus 5 E<a. viii. v. 95 : 
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Her lay^s. hll^ mature fi JcM,, e tef nal^ sate : ' 8^ 

What 4iiB^ Deiicalion iirst. the vacant worid 
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Has herbas atque hcec Ponto mihi lecta venena 
'. fyie dedk Mark ; nascuntur plurima Ponto* 

Where the betiena like the virpsa of this place is supposed 
tb ttj^pl J to an article endued not so much ivith the qtfati- 
ties 6f pmsony as of medicine, or of charm. 
' A potion of Castor was also given to cause sleep. Thus 
LucrethiB, L. vi. v. 794 : 

'. Casioreoqtte gravi mulier sopUa recumhU. 

Pliny says the Castoreum was a liquid of the consistency 
of honey in the comb (mollis cerosi), of a powerful odour, 
and of a bitter and acrid taste ; and that the most efficacious 
came from Pontusin Galatia, and entered materially into 
their system of pharmacy* L. xxxii. c. 3. 

: ^The Beaver was known to the anoients for its pos- 
session of that sebaciouB matter called ^'Castor, secreted by 
two large glands/ in. the hinder p^ of ita body;. aud4>f 
which each animdi) bottimfde a|id fequ4% haa about two 
oiii|ces«" Nicholson's. Encyclop. art^vQast^pf. .\ ^\ 

^ Th^ officinill (Castor oil of the n^oderjns.is of vegetable 
origin. 



V* 59* Eliadum palmas* L. 83. Elian palms* 
The pity of Olympia stood in the centre of the district 
of Elis, in the Peloponnesus : on its plains the chariot races 
of the Olympic games were celebrated in honour of Jupiter 
Oi]^pki8* 

^ E^cas wafl a country eastward of Italy on the borders 
of the Ionian sea, in which were the Acroceraunian moun-' 
tains, famous for the breed of the fleetest horses. Epirus 
Is again celebrated for this excellence, G. iii. v* IS! ; 

Eipatfiam Epirufn f^at. 

••■-•' i>t ■ ' ■ - .'-■■■■■•'. 
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\Jndi homines nati, durum gesms*, Ergq age^ terfae^ 
Pingue soliqn, primis extempld a metisibua anni^ • 

y. Q2. Deocalionf L» 86. 

Allusion |s here made to^ ih^ ikl^le of Deacalion^ wha 
l^eing preserved himself after the destruction of the woridr 
hj a great flood, and consulting the Oracle of Themis, (for 
it seems the oracle itself, and what pertained to it remained 
uninjured), in what way mankind was to be renewed^ was 
ordered to throw stones behind ' bis back, which became 
men; those thrown bj his wife Pyrrha became women* 
The story is told by Ovid, Met. L. 1 ; and he concludes it 
With a remark ahnost in Yirgil's words ; 

Unde genus durum sumUSy experknsqae tabon^m / 
Et documenta damusy qua simus orifine ntUu 

Partly quoted from Martyn. 

, Adverting to this fable, the Greeks c^ed the epnmiett 
people Aooi, from Xoo^ (a stone.) — Servius. 

And thus also Pindar^^ Olymp. Carm. ix. v. 64 : 

nif^'foy l^ivM^Jtri Tf ' Pyrrha, Deucalionque 

"Xlff V hnSis IftJQeniAf Sine concubitu ejusdem generitf^ 

¥^a^»9 Kiff^itoif ynv^ Produxerunt lapideum sebolem, 

Aaoi V otoiJMaOtf Qui Lai appellati sunt. 

The translation of Sotheby of Unde homines nati is re^ 
markable for its multiplicity of ^^.iifatixs/^ 

'^ Hence a new race arose upon the earth." 

. Not approved of by Cicero, as mentioned in the pre&ce«' 
Contlnuo, v. 60, is determined by Grammarians to meai^ 
<^ ex nexn ^uodam, aut consequentia, yel natur» j vel ards^ 
▼jul liecessitatis* Gesner." 

^>^yl^, Vr6S. II^HtEmti adverbiom.'^ Geaner* 

•/■.'...',.■• • . . 
V. 64. Pingue solum. L. 89^ Hieher loams. 
The Poet after a digression concerning the province of 
nllture to adapt her products from the beginning of the 
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Peopled from stone, parent of harden 'd iiliiii. 
Come then with promptness hail the new-born year : 
Urge the strong oxen in the richer loams ; 
That pulverising heat may well mature 90 






, reverts to the I 



ible, and ] 



Id to each legitiina.te district, agai 

igh, and resumes his observations on 
;d his precepts are indeed most a 
suited to every age, and every country. H 
the most early ploughing of stiff tenacious la 
England is called " loam," in order to reduce it by fallow 
before seed time to a proper state of tillage: but light 
land, he says, should not be thus exposed to the sun, and 
only slightly turned over sufficiently to destroy the vegeta^ 
tion of the snperficial turf, before it received its ultimate 
finish : in the former case, lest the undecayed grassy sod 
Bhoidd injure the growing corn; in the latter, lest the 
idy soil should be so parched, as to be deprived of its 

Lral moisture: how entirely consentaneous to the theory 

practice of modern husbandry ! 

. V. 66. Pulverulenta sestas. L. 00. Pulverising heat. 
[ ^hia passage relates entirely to the autumnal tillage of 
lieat by the " novalis" metbod ; whicli in stiff soils was 
□ upon a fallow in ridges (porcis) ; and in wet grounds 
a smaller ridges (porcellis), formed by the mould-board, 
with a draining channel (lacuna) between them. And in 
indy or light soils it was sown under furrow {sub suico), 
vithout any summer fallow ; and in each case was covered 
J manual labour with hoes or rakes (sarculis aut rastris.) 
' MatarU solibus is differently interpretated by the com- 
mtators; the note of Servius is " maturis autem solibus, 
I eat, vehementer fervidis, magnis." And the note of 
' DiebuB, vel soils ardoribus ; et maturis, pas- 
Kve pro active maturantibus." Neither of these explana- 
HUB expresses the precise meaning of Virgil ; for matuiii 




fit 

Fortes invertant tauri, glebasque jacenles 
Pulverulenta coquat maturis solibus sestas ; 
At, si non fuerit tellus fcecunda, sub ipsum 



solibus signiSea, hj suns %vhich have reached their highest 
meridian altitude at the summer Golatiue. It relates to the 
time rather than to the manner of the concoction of the 
gtehe. The sol maturus of the Bummer has relation to 
the solnovui of the spring, and the solprieceps of the au- 
tumn. These precepts relative to the ploughing of the 
fallow ai'e, " that the ground is to have its first ploughing," 
or " proHcisaion," early in the spring ; to remain some time 
exposed to frost and sun; and not to receive its second 
ploughing or " iteration" till after the summer Bolstice. 

The term coquat is more plain, though equally misunder- 
stood. The obvious translation of the passage is, " That 
the summer by its meridian suns at the time of its Eolstjce, 
maj BO " cook" the unproductive massea of the rough 
glebe, which lie on the surface of the fallowed field, that 
thejr may become reducible to a more pulverised state, and 
consequently exhibit a finer state of tilth. Coquere has a 
more dignified meaning in the original, than the familiar 
term *" to cook" in the English language, and is variously 
applied to express the influential power of heat ; as coquere 
glebas, messes, vindemiam ; and metaphorically of any other 
excitement, as coquere belium, iram, &c. But although the 
familiar term " to cook" may in some cases be admitted, 
yet the more vulgar construction of Dryden, " to bake," 
and '^ to fry," as applied to the sun, must be deemed more 
reprehensible. 

The English translators (Dryden leading the way,) have 
done great injustice to this passage, and given an interpre- 
tation the direct reverse of the author's precept : their linei 
are quoted below, not from any invidious or censorious 
motive, but merely to shew how unwarily persons may be > 
)ed into error, by f9llowiDg too implicitly the footsteps of 
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The fallowed gidbe by mti»cf highest iiooii : - 

In tracts less fruitful -at Aretunis' rise 

li^ lighleir furrows raise their slander .crest t 

others, and not e x erciaingr their own judgment.*- Exampleflr- 
are eabjoined both in verse and prose* 

That while the turf lies open and unbound, 
Succeeding suns may '* bake** the mellow ground. 

Dryden. 

The turf disclosM, the clinging clods unbound, 
Summer shall ** bake," and melkHrate thy ground. 

lYarton. 

And dusty summer with maturest suns 
** Bake" the inverted clods. 

Trapp. . 

And give the sun thro' many a summer day. 
To*" bake'* the clod, and feed with rip'ning ray. 

• Sotheby, 

TUat summer suns mature in. heat may dry, 
And *^ bake" the clods inverted as they lie. 

Ring. 

» 

And let the clods lie to be " baked" by the dusty 
Summer with the hot beams of the sun. 

Martyn. 

And let the dry summer ** bake" the scattered 
Clods with suns mature, and vigorous. 

Davidson. 

Johnson in his Dictionary, quoting Dryden, says, ^' to 
bake" is <^ to harden with heat ;" consequently the trans- 
l|Ltions must be at direct variance with the original precept* 
How very different from the dust-resolving power of sum- 
mer ! The astas puheruUnta of Virgil ! — What would a 
modem farmer say, who consulted these writings for in- 
struction in husbandry. 
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Arcturum t^ui «at erit sus||ftiidere sulco : 
Illic, oiEciant laetis ne frugibus herbte^ ^ 

Htc, sterilem exiguus ne deserat huiAor arenam. 70 
Altemis idem tonsas cessare novales, 



^■^^ 



Excoquere is used with an increased signification in tlie 
sense of reducing the soil to an highly pulverised state by 
the heat oi the summer ; G. iii. v. 959. 

Terram muUo ante memento 
Excoqure. . 

And by Lucretius, L* vi. v. 962 ; 

Pfinc^io terram sol excoquUj etfacU are ; 
id est per tmesin ar^ifaatm 

V. 68. Arctums. L. 92. 

This is a large star between, the knees of Bootes, near 
the tail of Ursa Major : hence its derivation ab i^xlor (ursa) 
et 'ocjjfic Cauda. According to Columella, L. xi. c. 2. 63. 
Nonk Septembris (5th September.) Arcturus exoritur. 
Ainsworth assigns its rise to the ^d of September ; but his 
quotation, like many others from Columella, is incorrect, 
and leads to a disarrangement of calculation. It is now 
found to rise (1820) in the latitude of Rome, acronically, 
about the thirtieth of September: and allowing twenty-five 
degrees to the precession of the Equinoxes, according to 
the table in the fourth dissertation, nearjy equal to the 
intervening time of twenty-five days between the fifth and 
thirtieth t>f September. This rise of Arcturus will be found 
correctly to correspond with that of Columella. 

The poorer ground therefore was to have its first slight 
ploughing about the beginning of September : and sooner 
or later according to the degree of tenacity, or tenuity of 
the soil. This shallow or unfruitful sandy land yexj 
properly was not subjected to the fallow, for the reason 
assigned, before the season of its autumnal tillage. It 
occupies very methodically a middle place in the poem, 



There lest the grnssy Eod the corn impede ; 

Here scanty inoUture fail the barren sand. 

Suffer the lea-field in its fnllow'd change 






I the systems of the fallow and the perpetual cnl- 



V. 71. Alternis idem. L. 96. Suffer the lea-tteld. 

The Poet having detailed hia first general mode of cul- 
tivating wheat on fallows in alternate seriea of years, and 
alternate changes of fruit and rest by the system called 
" NovaJis," proceeds to exemplify the second general mode 
without fallow, by the scheme of perpetual tillage called 
" Restlbilis," by which spring-wheat was cultivated in 
«very fourth or fifth year. 

Since both the Foreign and English commentators have 
given a very vague and discordant construction of thea« 
precepts, it may not be thought irrelevant to exhibit the 
whole passage in an enlarged vernacular translation. 

At the commencement of the year begin to plough your 
stiff loamy soils, that they may become mellow by exposure 
to the solstitial aun of summer: hut the lighter lands being 
liable to' be injured by a long fallow, are to be ploughed 
with only a slight furrow a few months before seed-time. 
But there is another method of sowing wheat in general 
use, and equally profitable, which remains to be con- 
sidered : therefore you may chuse yonr alternative ; and 
either suffer your land divested of its herbage to He fallow 
in its alternate courses, and the field thus ploughed to 
lemain inactive through rest for a determinate period : or 
changing the season from an autumnal to a vernal tillage, 
you may there sow your trimestral wheat, whence you 
may before have taken a crop of such of the leguminous 
tribe, as are known to fructify the land, and to have brought 
their fruits to maturity, when the seeds detached from the 
margins of their linear receptacles shake in their pods; 
such as the offspring of the trailing vetch, which may either 
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Et eegnem patlere situ durescere campum ; 
Aut ibi flava seres, mutato sidere, farra. 
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be cut green far soiling, or for a proviaion of hay, or aaU. 
fered tu ripen its seed: or the frail stalks and rustling, 
haulm of the ripe lupine, having bilter fruit ; l)nt flax, oats^ 
and popp7, on the contrary, if admitted into the rotation, 
deteriorate the ground, and in a manner burn it up : still 
nevertheless your labour may be applied with advantage, 
even to the cultivation of these exhausting fruits in theii^ 
alternate courses ; only be not fastidiously ashamed to satu- 
rate with fat stall manure such land aa is become arid by 
these productions, by way of giving vigour to their seminal 
roots : Dor to scatter a surface dressing of wood-ashes from 
the hearth, mixed with all such other sorts of compost in- 
gredients, as are commonly distributed by the hand, for 
the sake of giving an additional stimulus to the coronal 
roots in the spring, and their offsets. Thus also, as well ag 
by the fallow, the ploughed fields have a sort of respite bj 
the change of fruits ; nor in the mean time is there no 
return to (or from) the inploughed land. That is, (pep 
litoten) there is a great return from the land, which haa 
suffered the operation of being in-ploughed. N. B. By the 
scheme of the resUbilis the land to be sown was subject 
only to one single inversion, which was technically called 
terram biarure., because the seed being scattered on the 
surface was " ploughed in" under furrow : the novaUs in 
the mean time in its alternate state of fallow being quiescent 
and unproductive. A contradistinction is manifestly in- 
tended between the two opposite systems of the novalit 
and the restibiUs. 

These are the plain and precise instructions of Virgil, 
yet very poetically embellished ; and contain an outline of 
the modes in most common use for the preparation of the 
wlieaten tillage ; and are of the most easy comprehension 
to any person in the least conversant with the practical 
management of arable land. _ i| \.^ .,,■ j. _^ ;i i_ :-i 
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Bare-fed & long inactive rest endure : 
O^ changing seaeans sow the golden far, 



V. 7I< Altemia. L. S6, In alternate changr. 

The precept requires that altcmia in this place as well 
aB below, V. 79, should be rendered by " aUeniatim," hav- 
ing in its strict and most obvious Eense the meaning of 
altentia vicibta, seu ordmibus. And it ia not confined to 
two alternationB, but may be extended in endless saccek 
eiou I ae Aen. iii. v. 423, Allerrios Jluclus. And Aen> xL 
V. C24, AUemo gurgite pontui. 

ServiuB gives a different interpretation to the first and 
second (tliermt of titis passage, supposing the first to mean 
allemk vicibus, or alternalim, and the second altemis agrii : 
but neit^r tlie phraseology of Virgil, nor liis methodical 
end connected aeriea of precepts, will admit of this vari- 
ation. 

He also supposes tlial the use of tiie fallow was merelj 
to enable the field to return to its pristine vigour; but the 
Aomane bad recourse to its efficacy in ioamy aoils, chiefly 
that the weeds (herba',) and the grassy turf (cespcs,) witk 
its roots should . be prone to decay ; for having no know* 
ledge of the modern horse-barrow, and of its triturating 
powers by its quick motion, they were conalrained by 
necessity to adopt the system of a long intermission, that 
both the buried sod, and the superficial glebe, might be 
reduced to what the production of corn without manure 
required, a friability of mould (putre solum), for Virgil 
says of this, Namquc hoc imitamur arando. G. ii. v. 204. 

Tile translation of tliese two lines, Altemis idem, &c. by 
Martyn, following other commentators, is rendered thus c 
" Suffer also your arable land to lie fallow every other year, 
and let the idle field grow hard with lying still." It is here 
to be remarked that Virgil does not inculcate that all arabia 
land is to lie fallow, but only that land of which he had 
before been treating, namely, the campus novalis, since the 
iigcr restibilia being under perpetual tillage, was Incapable 
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rtJnd^ priiis lixtum siliqufl qua»sante legumen, 
F-Aut tenues foetus vicise, tristisve lupini 
PSustuleris fragiles calamos, Eilvamque Bonantem : 
FXJrit enim lini cairpura eegea, urit avens ; 

Drunt letliEGO perfiiaa papavera Gomno. 

Sed tameii altemU facilis labor ; arida tantdm 
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vt the fallow. Neither can the field be supposed to grow 
-hard (for Martyn gives this sense to darescere,) by lying 
still, since this is contrary to the natural propensity and 
use of fallow on loamy eoiIb adapted to the cnltivation of 
wheat, as welt as to experience ; ajjd moreover defeats the 
end of the precept. 

The fallow (vervactum) waa a neces^ry appendage to 
the renewable system. Varro derives the term from vere 
actum, because it was well worked in the spring by the 
plough and oUier instruments of husbandry, and reduced 
to a convenient state of tillage. 

Pliny gives the same meaning to veroiKtutn ; L. xviii. 
«. 1 9 ; Quod vere semel arafum est, a lemporis argumenlo 
"vervactum" vacatur: hoc in novali, ac requteto neces- 
earium est. Nosale est quod oUernis annis seritur. He adds 
in another place, Minus pinguis (terra) altemari potest ita, 
sijrumento sublata legumen tertio seratur: where the alter- 
nation consists of three successive orders, — fallow, wheat, 

The purpose of a fallow ia to make the ground (arvum) 
mellow, and friable, by an exposure to the sun and air, to 
the winds and frost, in order to reduce it to the atate called 
by the Voei putre et puherulentum : to harden the ground 
would impede the operations of the plough, 

Virgil adopts each of these words, durus, durare, durei' 
cere in the sense of long continuance. Thus darus applied 
to the unremitted work of pruning vines, and weeding corn I 
" Durus" uierque labor; G. ii- v. 412. 



Where late luxuriant with a shaking poJ 

Was pluck'd the legume ; vetch with trailing stalk, 

Or lupine, rasihng on its fragile reed : 10(> 

But oats and flax-seed bum the wasted soil ; 

And fraught with sleep lethcan poppiea burn : 

Yet in their turn e'en these thy toil reward ; 



And thus durare applied to the longevity of the oak, or 
chestnut (esculus), G. li- v. 294 ; 

MuUa mr^m volvens " iturando" sacula viacit. 
And to the wine frcrni the vine called argitis ; G. ii. y. 99 ; 
Jrgilisque minor^ cut nan certaverit ulla, 
Aut tantum fiuere, aut totidem " durare" per annoi. 
Gesner (Thesaur.) gives to duro thia signification among 
others : " Sed frequentissime simpliciter notat manere, sta- 
tam suQin et conditionem aervare j'' and exemplifies it \ij 
two quotations from Quinctilian, L. i. 1. 13 ; Cui (sermoni) 
cum Grecw JiguriE assidud consueludine perlinacissme " du- 
rani." And again, L. ii : iVegue enim durassent htec in 
alemum, nisi vera omnibus viderentur. 

The " durum" svfferre laborem of Lucretius, L. Jii. v. 
101%, comparing the perpetual solicitation of a candidate, 
for a popnlar office, to the fate of Siejphus, does not mean 
hard or severe, bat continued pergeveriug labour. 

Durare, &c. is used in several senses b; all the classical 
writers. 

of requiescere to the inceptive 



ilejne ascribes the sensi 
verb diirescere. 

The terms cessare and " 
coupled together, Ed. vii. 



sequentially 



i-equiescere 
'.40; 

Et si quid " cessare" poles, reqatesce sub umbr6. 
And moreover, sUu is governed by tegnem (unproductive 
through rest), and is put in contradistinction lo the pro- 
ductiveness of the inaraliE terns, v. 83 belov, (the in- 
ploughed or cultivated land-) ■ . ].. 
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Ne saturare fimo pingui pudeat sola, neve 
Kfibetos cinerem imniuiidum jactare per agroa : 
Sic quoque mutatis requiescunt fistibus arva : 



V. 7S. Aut ibi SI 



L. 98. Or I 



The Poet now enters on the second generaJ mode of 
tilling wheat bj the syatem called " Restibilis." This term 
has been noted before to bt! derived according to Varro, a 
i-estituere. Had there been any authority for the surmise, 
it would rather appear to have been derived from " rea 
stipulffi" (a thing of stubble), changing tho latter *' p" into 
" b" for a better sound's sake ; because the field by this 
system was always in stubble, when it came to be ploughed. 
" To stock the stubbles ;" — " To plough the stubbles," 
n phrases with modern farmers. 



V. 73. Mutato sidere. L. 98. Changing seas 
A general description of this system now follows, which 
consists in the changing the season (nmtato sidere) of sow- 
ing wheat from the autumn to the spring; and subjecting 
all its different species in courses (ordines) with other 
seeds to a trimestral culture ; but the fruits at harvest were 
not accounted so heavy, so luxuriant, or so productive, as 
those of an earlier seed time. Many districts were so cold 
or wet (loci frigidi et uliginosi), that they would not carry 
Bementivol wheat through the winter. 

Theophrastus notices these two different times of tillage, 
L. viii. C. 1. ^tlfai Si tou aUBfav Tan v:\i'tiriut Sva' w{«ln Si xai 
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ii vtMolu' 3io juii noKmiTi Tint 
Xfsr (*>T« rat Tfovai rav ;^ii(a3i 

(" Sementis autem duo pli 
primnm atque polii 
accipitur, quod IIi 
secuta est : quamobrem tempus id per excellentiam " satum" 
appellarant. Secundum, qnod vere incipit post bninue, ten-' 
pon.") ' ' " 



tempora notantur; sed 

a Vergiliarum occasum 

fere pars auctorum 
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Deem it not shame with Btall-manure the ground 105 
Dry-parch'd to saturate, nor base to spread 
Thy compost ashes o'er the meagre deld. 
Thus also fruits in change tlie lands refresh, 

And again, L. viii. c. 5. 'O/uius h Kai Sio 'aftiuit, 'aii hiju-, 
Voiioc Tsv o-iIdi Tmaiiiai, ret fiu ^cttfUfint, rh Si 'tfnt, u f kcu rm 

(" Et qoideiD orandi tempora univerai frumeati duo *i* 
dentur atatuere : alterum hibernum, alteruoi vernum, qua 
etiam legumina serunt."} 

Martyn in hia note on this passage thus descants; 
" PieriUB found tnutato semine in the Roman manuscript, 
which seems a plainer and more intelligible reading than 
mutalo sidere: this reading is also approved by Wakefield: 
bat surely this change would destroy the whole scope of 
Virgil's reasoning, wliicL depends on changing the seaaoq 
and method of growing wheat by this second and varied 
mode of culture, from the autumn to the spring. By keep- . 
ing in view the proper distinctions of these two systems, 
which the author so nicely distinguishes, his precepts will 
more readily be comprehended. 

V. 73. Flavtt farra. L. 98. The golden far. 

The "far" was the common grain of Italy used for. 
bread, and other condiments of meal, even before the set- 
tlement of the Romans ; it was by them held in high esti-'. 
mation, and always made a part of their consecrated first 
fruits, and was used also in their various religious rites,- 
ceremonies, and sacrifices, hence it was called far sacrutn, 
pwm, and sometimes without any other appellation simply" 
adoreum. It is still cultivated in Switzerland and Ger-' 
many, but is scarcely known in England. It is Bown' 
in high situations in preference to wheat, because from- 
the protection afforded to the grain, from the tenacity 
of its glume, it is not liable to be beaten out of its spike 
by high winds. Its generic character, according to Linneus 
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Nee nulla inlereA est inamtse graiia terrse. 



is " triticum Bpelta." A figure of the plant is given il 
Gerard's Herbal, under the article " Spelts." From thf 
circiim stance of its cohesive glume, the grain coul 
well he separatpd from it in the Roman Area ; it was 
fore Blwa3'3 measured in its husk, and fiown also ii 
state : ou this account ten " modii" of seed, accordioi 
Cato, were allotted to n Roman " Jugemm," whereas fi 
were deemed sufficient of any other species of wheat, 
was one of the employments of the long nights of win 
to separate the chaff from the hody of the grain by fil 
and to this Virgil alludes in this Georgic, v. 367; 
JVunc torrete ignijhiges nunc Jrangite saxo. 
Some commentators call this an " hysteron proteron," : 
serting that the com must he ground before it was ai 
jected to the fire : this was not the case : the " far" w 
first roasted to get rid of the husk, and aftervrards brokea 
in the mill, and finaJly formed into different condiments 
by fire. 

Thus Ovid, Fast: L. i. v. 603: 

Triticeos fmlus, passuraque farra bis ignem ; 
Hordeaque ingenli/tBtiore reddat ager. 
Thef{£Hui of Ovid corresponds with the gratia of Virgil. 
In the composition of the coarser household bread, the 
husk or glume was not removed, but pounded or ground in 
a mass with the flower; the grain was also eateii, if much 
roasted, as parched corn. It was sometimes sown in au- 
tumn, as well as the siligo to support the trailing legumi- 
B plants, and cut as green fodder in the xpring; and 
this produce being a mixture of many sorts, of which 
" far" was the basis, was called /arrafo, and gave rise to a 
metaphor in common use expressive of any heterogeueoua 
compound. Thus Juv, Sat. i. v. 85 ; 

Quieqaid agunt homines, noHri est ^^ farrago" Ubelli. 
The afterwinnowing of corn consisting of light or malted 
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And vast retoniiilneaiiwkileifSnom tillage rifle,; 



grains^ and Tariom needs of taeeds, was also called ^^urtf^o^ 
and^^chieflj used as food for the aylaries; 

The gram called* Pfleij*^- the naked oat, (avena nnda 
of Raj,) haying^ a snnilor ^tenacity of glume, is ctdtivated 
on account of this propertj, in the highlands of the west 
of Cornwall, exposed to the sea-winds, and in the Scillj 
Islands.^ -'^Pfleas^ means bare or peeled com ; the slun 
(testa) of tile grain being very fine. 

' T. 74. Legumen, siliqua. L. 100. Legumes. 

The legumes are so called, because they- are plucked by 
hand* Thus Yarro de R. R. L. i. c. d^; Htn: emkn iegu^ 
men (cicer) ui cmtera qua velluntur e ierri non iubaecim* 
fltr; qwBj quod Ua leguniur^ legumtna dicta. By the sSiqua 
qumnrnte the Poet means to infer, that the seeds being 
detoched firom the longitudinal margins of their sheaths in 
the hanlm when ripe, and rattling in their pods, is an evi<* 
dence that the pulse is luxuriant (laetum) : and it is ob- 
served in modem husbaildryj that the greater the produce 
of what is called '^ a fallow crop," the more certain will be 
the subsequent produce of com : and a failure of one is 
generally followed by a failure of the other. SiUquAiB 
goremed by Iwtum : the fraitful siUquA quassante is con- 
tradlstinguicfhed from ihe barren siUquis fatladibus below, 

V. 75. Poetus viciae. L. 100. Vetch. 

The vetch or tare was more generally cultivated as fod- 
dJ&t for cattle, either cut green for soiling, or made into 
hKy, or for inploughing by way of manure, than for its 
seed, which being small and not well .adapted for proven- 
der, was preserved only for the continuance of the species. 
It b stiled tenuis (weak or trailing) from its being unable 
to support itself on its slender thread of a stem without the 
aid'6f a prop. 



Sepd etinm lUfiles incendere profui 

V. 75. Triatisve lupini. L. 101. Or lupine. 

" Le Poete appelle lea lupiaea tristes, tristisve lupini. 
Sans doute il fait allusion k leur etymologie, tiree du grec 
ikVwri, qui veut dire triatesse, ou k leur amertume dieagre- 
able." — Catron. 

But the Geeeks themselves give tlie lupine a different 
character, and call it Gifftas, derived from Bip (to heal), 
from its quality of refreshing land after it had been im- 
poverished. 

The lupine was sown- in (he middle of September' when 
designed to be ploughed in for miinure in May ; but in the 
spring for other uses. The fruit of the lupine in its crude 
state was bitter (tristis), and was always macerated pre* 
vious to being used. Cato mentions the allowance to a 
yoke of working oxen each night, when lupines were given 
with hay: Dalo bubus modium lupini tnacerati; et fwni 
pondo quindecim. De R. R. % 54. It was commonly sowed 
on the surface of the land without being covered ; since 
from its protecting bitterness no animal would touch it. 

According to Pliny, millet and radish were frequently 
sown in succession after barley, oats, or pulse, on the richer 
" RestibiUs" land : and modern travellers report, that the 
iidiabitants of Tuscany are still in the habit of cultivating 
five crops in three years on their fertile plains : the second 
crops of the same year, commonly legumes, being fed off 
the land, or ploughed in for manure, are accounted amelio- 
rating, and BufSciently preparative for a second crop of 
wheat, and a third of other grain in succession. 

^' Lea aaaolements de la plaine ferment peut £tre la par- 
tie la plus intcressante de I'agriculture Toscane ; le coura 
de recolte ; dure en general trois ans, et I'on seme cinq 
fois la terre : 

« Le TOici, 

" 1* Ann^, ble, lupins en automne. 

*' 2* Ann^e, ble, en automne raves, treffle, i 
rage. 
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Oft it avails to set poor lands on fire, 1 10 

^ 3* Ann^e, bl6 de Tiurquie (ou mais) millet ou sagine." 
Simondi De L'Agric. Toscane. 

The tame author thaa describes the cultivation of lupines 
tor manure, § 14* 

^^ L*on s^me le lupin en Aoiit, ou en Septembre. Ce 
lupin est.d^4 grand au mois d'Octobre, quand on com- 
mence let semailles, pour lesquelles il doit preparer la 
terre«^-L'operation d'enterrer le lupin pour engraisser la 
terre, montre une grande intelligence des bons principes 
de I'agriculture, et resussit marveilleusement a fertiliser le 
terrain. Les paysans sdment encore quelques autres plantes 
dans la mdme intention, et entr'autres les f^ves ; mais au- 
cnne ne pourrit si bien, et si vita que les lupins, et ne 
poaaide k un si haut degr6 la vertu de fertiliser.*' 

y. 77* Lini seges. L. 102. Oats, flax-seed, poppy. 

It was a common opinion among the ancients, and it 
prerailt also at the present day, that flax if suffered to 
ripen its oily seed, very much impoverished the ground : 
tte oat also was reckoned an exhausting plant, as well as 
the poppy : a quotation from Columella, who notices this 
passage, will happily illustrate it. L. ii. c. 13. 3. 

Ae de ui quoque legumimbw qua veUuntur^ TremelUus 
obeue maxme aU ioh. virus ckerisy et Uni : aUerum quia sit 
sabsSf aUerum quia sUfervidas naturas : quod etiam VirgiUus 
sign^icai dicendoj 

UrU erUm Uni campum segesj urU avena; 
Urunt lethwo perfiisa papaoera sonmo. 

Neqke enim dubsumy quin ^ Us seminibus infestetur ager^ 
simi eiiam miUoj et pafUco. Sed omni ^soh quod pradic* 
temtm leguminum segetibus faUscit^ una prassens medidna 
estj ui stercore adjuves^ et absumtas vires hoc velut pabuh 
Te/bveai» 

These fruits were necessary to the Roman economy, 
therefore the Poet gives instructions respecting their ma- 

e2 



Atque levem stipulstm crepitaritiSus nrere flammis : feS 

nagement: they were to be admitted- in their alternate 
courses, in the ^^ restibiUs^ culture, provided the land was 
saturnted to excess with iat manure, or wood-ashes im« 
pregnated with impurities. Some commentators hare as* 
serted that the tillage of these exhausting crops is inter-* 
dieted altogether: but Columbia refers to their eultd^ 
aiid to refreshing' the la^d with manure, according 4# 
Virgil's precept, after these and other wasting fruitfti 

The following observation of Columella deserves to be 
recorded, although it does not immediately illustrate ttie 
precept of Virgil, L. ii. c. 10, 17 : 

Nonnullis placet macro soloy et quam spississimum semen 
ejus (lini) committiy quo ienuius Unum proveniat* And it 
is found in modern practice, that if the seed of flax is sown 
so thick that the plants in a manner starve each other, and 
are of low stature, the liner will be the fibre, and con« 
sequentlj the produce of higher relative value. 

The oat* Theophrastus thus notices the oat : 

KM voXwrnKofjuot* Tltpt fvl : L. viii. c* 9* 

C Avena admodum agrum defrugat propter radicum et 
calamonim multitudinemf") ■ ^ 

This is rather to be understood of the avena faiuia 
(Aegilops), but is equally applicable to the avena saUva. • 

Urere in its application to the affairs of husbandry nieiyis 
^' to injure," as welL as '^ tp burn" and. exhausit. Thus 
G. ii. V. 196 ; Urentes csiiUaeapeUas. " The poppy." The 
Romans cultivated both the white and black poppy ^> the 
seeds of the white were sometimes served up at their 
tables mixed with honey, hence the epithet vescum papa^ 
7>er: but the chief use made of them was to feed their 

...» > •rf-f^« 

thrushes, and other birds in their aviaries : it was mixed 
in certain proportions in all their food, and given to all 
young unfledged birds immediately on quitting the eggr 
shell, especially to young geese. Thus Palladius, L. 1, 
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And bum light stubble with a crackling flame : 



rdt .30. Pmvi auseres semine papaveris prims decern diC' 
Um wiua'paktendi sunt. 

' Tiie Romang^ who were adepts in the fattening of all 

kinds of 'birds for the supply of the luxuries of the table, 

.relied much <m the asBistance of sleep, and of darkened 

^Bclosiires; in addition therefore to noarishing food they 

.'had reconrse^ to the narcotic quality of the poppy, aided 

by the ahnost total exclusion of light* 

It «• no unconunon practice with the housewife of the 
.present day to put a lump of charcoal in the water trough 
.of fatting 'geese, for the purpose of administering sleep to 
this. Watchful tribe. '^ The white poppy is cultivated in 
••■r phytic gardens, the heads of them being much in use, 
•fiue. af ithem is made the syrup generally known by the 
■inie of ^f diacodium." And the black. poppy is not only 
sown in our gardens, but grows wild also in several places; 
4he seeds of it are sold for birds under the name of ' maw 
MkA^r'TrrMart^h. • 

^ Ceres being much agitated at the loss of her daughter 
Proserpine, and being deprived of sleep, was advised by 
Jnplter^ eat the seed of poppies, which brought her the 
desired relief! — Servius, ^ 

Sleep was called Lethean, because the Philosophers who 
tiiight die doctrine of the transmigration of souls, were 
wont, to feign that the shades of departed spirits, after a 
parificktioh.-of a thousand years, were compelled to drink 
of the waters of Lethe, which produced an immediate 
oblivion of every thing that had happened to them, whilst 
antecedently dwellers upon earth, before they personated 
other future bodies. 

V. 79. Sed tam^ alternis* L. 104. Yet in their turn. 

Servius supposes the Poet returns again to the system of 
intermission, and that '' agris" is , understood, confusing 
both the instruction of the lines and the bearing of the 
precepts: for the first and second altetnis cannot witji 
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Sive ind^ occultas vires et pabula terrse 

-propriety have two distinct senses: they mast maintain a 
relative consistency towards each. other; nieither can the 
system of perpetual tillage which is now discussed allow of 
the intermission. The full construction of the line would 
run thus ; Sepl tamen (his sugantibus frugibus colendis, in 
earum) aUemis (vicibus) labor (tuus erit tibi) faciUs — 
Arida tantum, &c. The sentence is necessarily connected 
with the preceding and subsequent lines« The meaning it, 
that the labour bestowed on these exhausting or burning 
crops will be favourable to your exertions and wishes in 
their alternate courses, by allowing a sufficient quantity of 
manure to recruit the land when thus impoverished. Facilis 
is to be rendered by ^^ aptus ad faciendum." An inter- 
pretation assigned to it by Ainsworth, " that which hap- 
pens according to your wishes" — ^well acckirds with ihe 
meaning of Virgil in this place. FadUs is used in the 
same sense, positively, G. ii. v. 460; FundU facilem Ofc- 
tum — iellus. And privatively, v. 122 below ; — Pater ^e 

colendi 

Haitd facilem esse Tnam voluU. 

Which very strongly inculcates, according to the Poets 
usual figure, (per litoten,) that the ways of culture or- 
dained by Jupiter are extremely difficult in execution, and 
do not happen without great care, according to your wishes. 
And labor means that specific labour, which excites indus- 
try, attention and judicious management. The labor of 
the subsequent passage, v. 150, 

Mox etjrumentis labor addUus^ 

has precisely the same signification : and all these expres- 
sions are in perfect unison with Virgil's agricultural and 
philosophical notions. 

The adjuncts enim tamen and quoque have each their 
relative force and meaning : they are by no means to be 
considered as expletives, since the sentences in which they 
occur are connected by them, and their clauses depend 
entirely upoii their right construction. 
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Whether the ground gain energetic strength, 

y* SO. Fimo pingui. L. 105. Stall manttre. 

The Poet is said to throw about his dung with such a 
grace^ that. the lowness of .the subject is overlooked bj the 
dignity of his manner, and the sweetness of his muse. 

Arida manifestly refers to the urity and urunt of the for- 
mer tines, and expresses the effect of an immediately pre- 
ceding cause. 

Some Commentators suppose that arida refers to dureS" 
cere in a former line : but it has been shewn that durescere 
has an affinity with requiescere below, and has no relation 
to hardness: neither can the word arida be connected 
with this precept, even if it stood nearer in the sentence ; 
since all the ancient writers on husbandry allow, that the 
fallow of the '' Novalis" did not stand in need of any 
adventitious manure* 

V. 81. Cinerem immundum. L. 107. Compost ashes. 

It was usual to throw dry wood ashes by hand (jactare) 
on the green blade of corn in the spring, before the cul- 
niiferqus stalk was formed, giving what is technically 
fudled a '' top dressing :" and the cinerem was termed 
immundum^ because it was mixed in a dry pulverised com- 
I^pst with what was collected from the dove-cotes, aviaries, 
&c. 

Pliny affirms these manures were always used distinctly. 
Utroque tamen (cinere et fimo) non utuntur in eodem arvo, 
L. xvii* c- 9. And that the Cisalpine Gauls preferred ashes 
to the dung of cattle : Transpadanis cineris usus adeopla* 
ceiy iU anteponant Jimo jumentorum. Ibid. 

Jactare relates to every thing done by hand, as Jactare 
iemma^fimum^ cinerem. In Aen. v. ver. 433, blows, and 
vpunds are dealt out by the hand — Vulnera jactanL 
Jactare is also significantly applied to objects, which have 
not the use of the hand; as to swipe to throw from the 
mo^th, V. 400 ; 
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Ftnguia concipiunt ; sive illis omne per ignem 

Noli ore solulos 
Immundi meminere sues ^'•jaciare" maniplos : 
To the Moon to throw from her body ; Lncret. v. rer, 575 f , 
Luna sine nothoferlur loca litmine Ittstrans ; ' 

Sive suam propria "jactal" de corpore lucent. 
A. Gellius aba thus remarks on the words jactare and 
quassare: "jactare" multo Justus, largtusipie est, 
"jacere," unde id verbiim traductum est; et " guassare^' < 
quam " quatere" gravais violentiusque est, Not. L. i 

The Roman farmers were particularly attentive to the* I 
saving and collecting of manuie^ and every labourer 
cording to Calo, was expected to save the sweepings of hiy i 
chainber, the product of his hearth, the offscouring of hl^ J 
body, and even to commit the water in which he washed J 
his oily person and clothes to the compost pile : and in thd m 
course of a month this was reckoned to produce the average 
quantity of a load (vehes) of manure. The smaller vehes 
may be estimated at about as much as n stout ass or mule 
could carry ou his back, in a pair of wicker paniers (crati- 
bus); or nearly about three hundred English pounds. The 
larger " vehes," or cart load, contained, according to 
Columella, rather more than an English ton, or about 
twenty-one hundred pounds. L. xi. c. 11 ; Vehes autev^M 
stercoris habet modios oetoginta. 

v. 82. Sic quoque mutatis. L. 108. Thus also fruits. 

Almost every Commentator has given a different expli; 
cation of this passage; Ascensius and Rukus interpre^J 
inaralcB by " Qua! non arata foerit." Jod ; Vuillichins by J 
" cesaantia." Serviua by " non sato;" and " inlermissa;." 
Toupius in Suidam pars tert. page 211, render ina 
(gr. a^poioi) by ager sterilis sive incultus ; which has ntf J 
connection cither with the " novalia" or " restihilis" treats 
ment. And Martyn by " unplowcd," and " uncultivated,*' 
all which are unhappily the reverse of Virgil's meaning. 
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Conce^Tu^; vigour firoio a latent source : 

The preposition '' in" has in its compounds three distinct 
aignificationSf. It is either negative, intensive, or it retains 
(seldom noted bj grammarians) the meaning of its signifi- 
cant particle. The negative occurs so frequently that it 
requires no illustration. The intensive also is frequently 
met with, as in 6. iii. v. 307. Vellera — Tyrios incocta 
rubores / the passive participle incocta meaning very well 
dyed. The two compound words incoquere and excoquere 
fjce both used by Virgil intensively and synonymously. 

Ainsworth, under the article incoctus^ points out authori- 
ties of its being used by classic writers, intensively as a 
participle, and negatively as an adjective : and Horace and 
Ovid both use the adjective inaratus in a negative sense. 
The intensive particle in its compounds is frequent in 
Columella, ; as in inoccalA (well hoed) pasttnatione ; u^obH 
l^deeply dug) locus; incalcatis (well rammed) lapidibus. 
In its simple sense of a particle in a passive participle it 
occurs CoL L. ii. c. 2, Succidendis incendisque arboribuSj 
ft ^^ i^Qrandis.'* And in Cato and Varro De R. R. the 
^hnaes^tfircuSf^mumf semen jfabaUa inarare^ are common. 
fnarare with a negative or intensive signification is no 
where fbund in the writings of the ancients ; but very often 
with the simple sense of the particle* Thus Pliny, L. xviii. 
c. 20 ; Salassi cum subjectos Alpibus depopularentur agrosj 
panicum miUumqufi jtm excrescens tentdtere: postquam 
fe^ntebiU naturOy '^ inararunt :" (U illce messes dupUcatte 

doctsere, 

• * 

Suetonius^ L. ii. c. 21, calls the Salassi Gentes ^^ in" 
jdphMBJ! The passive participle '^ inoccatum*^ is governed 
by the sense of the participle, Col. L. ii. c. 8, 4. 
Quod sicco solo congestum et '' inoccatum^ esL 

Jnoccare^ infodere^ incidere^ and inserere are agricultural 
terms neither negative nor intensive of frequent occurrence. 
When an abstract of these lines was inserted in the 
Classical JFoumal, Sept. 1821, the following objections were 
started; ^^ That the passive participle is always under- 



Excoquiiur vitium, atque exsudat iiuitilis humor ; 



stood with the negative." And, " that crude earth itself 
could not be inplouglied." But from a carefiil examination 
of Virgil by the index, no eingle instance occurred from i 
inceplus to iiivectas of a verb compounded with the prepo- 
Kilion " in" having a privative signification in the passive 
participle, which it did not maintain in its other declen- 
eione. And with regard to the " earth itself being in- 
ploughed," it may be remarked that Pliny, L, xviii. c. 
makes no scruple of ploughing-in the soil. Si depastum ' 
(lupinum) sU infronde, inarari proUnus " solum" opui etl. 
Nor Columella of digging-in a furrow composed entirely of I 
earth, L. iit> c. 13)5; Oeinde ter tanto amplius spaliumi' I 
crudum relitiquunt, el ita sequeiUem sulcum infodiunt. The, ' 
act of trench- ploughing, to which this applies, has been | 
considered before. 

The term inarare was generally applied to the ploughing- 
in of seed nnder furrow (sub sulco) sown on the bare soil; 
and in a special manner to that of the " Restilillis" system, 
which admitted of only one operative ploughing, which 
was technically called " to inplongh." Thus Col. L. i 
c. 10, fi ; Cam semen (fabte) crudo solo injecerimus, inara~ I 
liiiims, mporcalumque occabimue : where the occation, ci 
Irary to the " Novalis" system, vas necessarily performed | 
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wing. 



Gratia properly 
it is here taken to signify ' 
work performed and capital 
the Word in the same sense i 
the phraseology of Virgil, L. 
Silvine, bene posilam 



:," " grant," or " favour :' 
) advantageous return foi 
ployed." Columella usei 
I passage much resembling | 
c. 3 ; Experto mihi, crede^ 
bonique generis, et bono cul- 



I magiio feenore " gratia, 






tore nunquam t 
difse. 

A careful attention to etymology, to the common accep- 
tation of (he words, and to the object of the precepts, 
will afford a clue to their easy solution. These two lines 
lakrii together are a concluding corollary deduced from 



Whether its bane by tire diasoWd ferment, 

And wrapp'd in fiime the noisome vapour pass : 115 



tht! preceding preceptB, having respect to the two general 
methods of the Roman tillage ; " the Fallow b; rest,'' and 
" the Interchange of fruits by perpetual tillage." The 
lines in a literal translation will run after this manner; 
" Thus also" (as well as by the fallow, the word quoque 
referring to this ceseation before noticed at v. 71, 72,) " the 
arable fields (arva) have a sort of respite by a change of 
fruits, and in the mean tim«" (by the figure litote, to 
which the author has frequent recourse, by way of orna- 
menting his diction, and under which ia couched much 
more than is expreased,) " there is a great return," (the 
term gratia having the effect of redilus,) " from the land 
being cultivated" (under the scheme of perpetual tillage). 
It is remarkable that this passage has never been ex- 
plained by former commentators ; their mistake has arisen 
from giving the construction of the adjective of Horace and 
Ovid instead of the participle of Virgil to inaratiB. 

It will be necessary here to notice the criticisms of two 
distinguished expositors, Martyn and Wakefield. Martyn'a 
marginal translation of the line, Nee nulla mlerea est ina- 
ratw gratia terrw^ ia this ; " Nor at the same time is there 
any grace wanting in an unplowed field." And in his 
Notes, he says, by inaralm he means " uncultivated." 
And be continues, " he here again encourages the husband- 
man to let his ground lie fallow a year or two, if he can 
afford to wait no long, and assures him that his forbearance 
will be well rewarded." Martyn by misunderstanding this 
passage, and treading in the steps of many of his preceding 
annotators, makes the author contradict himSelf; for how 
can the ground lie fallow a year or two and yet produce an 
interchange of different kinds of pulse, or of pulse and 
grain in every successive year. The fallow had been dis- 
posed of before at v. 71 and 73, and ia now quite out of the 
pieation. The intention of the Poet cleiirly is, to intro- 




Seu plurea calor ille viaB et cseca relaxat 



duc_e either annual ameliorating, now called " fallow-cropg ;" 
or else manured crops, previoue to a trimealral sowing of 
■wheat, in the room of the bare follow preceding a eementi- 
vol one without manure. 

And Wakefield, equally mieunderstanding the reasoning 
of the author, recommendit a gratuitous and unwarranted 
trsnspoHition of his lines, and creates confusion in the most 
intelligible prec«pts. lie lliua expresaea liimaelf in his note 
and proposed amendment: v. 78. " Transpoaitione infelici 
laborat hie locus, sed ne multis ct lectorem et meipsum 
merer, suo ordine verens collocabo, qui loci rationem, bene 
perpendenti, proprii luce, ni fallor, commendabitur." 

*' Urunt kthcBO perfuta papavera somno. 

Sic quogue mutatU requiescunl failibus arva; 

Hed tamen alternis facilit labor; arida tanlum 
, Ne aaturare Jmo pingui pudeat sola/ nt'iie 

Effielos dnerem immundum jactare per agros. 
^ ^ Nee nulla intcrea est inaratw gratia terrce. 

Sic quogue mutatis ; id est, hac rations ETIAM 
mutatis fatibus arva quadammodo requiescunt," 
-. N. B. The word quoque ia here indefinitely explained 
bj ETIAM in large letters : if it is meant to convey any 
other aeiise than the plain " also," the aonclusions to be 
drawn from the Poet's propositions are defeated ; and by 
this " unhappy transposition " of thn Critic, the connecting 
clauses are completely deranged. The lines themselves in 
their regular order, exhibit the clearest proofs of practical 
knowledge, methodical arrangement, and illustrative per- 
spicuity. 

By the plain conBtraction of the words, and by the evi- 
dent intimation of the precepts, the land by this second- 
recited process was to be ploughed and sowed every year. 
By the mulalo sidere there was a change in the sowing 
season from the autumn to the spring : and by the mutatis 



Or whedier luat the Bpiracles reUz^ 



fmUbus ti^ere was an annual caltiTation of polM) and lighter 
gfiitt, vhimately interchanged with Bpring-wheal;. We maj 
rappoee the couraes (ordines) to have been tomewhat after 
thit manner. 

1^ Beans or pease, or with mannre, flax, or poppj. 

%. Barlej or oats manured either upon the crude soil, 
or upon the ^pine of the plants themselTes, with an after* 
crop in the same year of millet and radish* 

This pro^es^ is mentioned by. Pliny. 

3. Lupines, Lentiles, or other pulse, or maize. 

4. Vetches or panic for hay or soiling, or for being 
ploughed-in as manure. 

5. Far, or o^er spring-wheat. 

t* Turnips, rape, eale, flak or poppy. 

7. Rye 'or barley as in No. ^. 

8. Farrtigo for soiling or for ploughing-in» 
10. Spring- wheat. ' 

I 

f 

Some of these were esteemed ameliorating, and some less 
exhausting crops. Thus Pliny, L. xvii. c. 9, quoting Cato, 
Satig quihusdam ^sis pasci terram dicit Cato : segetem ster^ 
eoranUfruges Utpintyfiba^ vicia. The Poet having described 
die first ploughing-operations of the ^< Novalis,'* and the 
single ploughing of the ^ Restibilis," before he dilates on 
the subsequent ploughing-acts, very methodically animad* 
verts on the process 'of '^ burning the soil :" which must 
necess^ily be pc^rfonped after the first ploughing of the 
^ Novalis,'^ and before the second commences: this on 
barren soils he acknowledges to be beneficial, although he 
does not entirely, comprehend its mode of action. 

Y. 84. Saepe etiam steriles. L* llO* Oft it avails* 

Servius remarks, ^' Non agros sed ea quae in agris sunt, 

id est, stipulas:" — and that levem stipulam is '' superflua 

verbi repetitio." ! With.respect to his first observation, it 

is plain that the bttming the land itself is meant, since 



Spiramenta, novas venial qui succus in herbal ; 90 

niprel^ burning tite stubble would not be attended witb 
Buch great presumptive effects. Neither can a " superHuoua 
repetition o( words" be admitted, since the one process re- 
garded a continuous and lasting smothered Gre ; and the 
other a short-lived crackling flame : the combustibility of 
the light Htubble was requisite to kindle by its flame the 
greater fire, which once kindled afterwards iupported itself, 
Horace also alludes to this practice, Ep. L. 11. v. 186. 
SilveslremflatnmiSf etferro mitigel agrum. 

The aiiveslrem of Horace has the same import with the 
sleriles of Virgil ; thej both relate to the act of reclaiming 
such poor lands hy the influence of fire, as would not 
otherwise pay the expense of cultivation : and silvcstrem 
agfvm cannot mean stubble : but it is to be remarked, that 
it is only land which is deemed unproductive ; or such as 
is over-run with briars and thorns, or an uprooted coppice, 
or vineyard, that these authors suppose to be benefitted 
by the practice. 



V. 85. Levem stipulam. L. 111. And lighter stubble. 

That Virgil does not attach any great effect to the burn- 
ing of stubble is evident from his comparing in another 
place the unaccomplished exertions of a worn-out war 
horse to the feeble flash of burning stubble. G. iii. v. 99. 

Ul quondam in strpulia magnui sine viribus ignit 
Incassamfjiril. 

Incasiwn meaning a deficiency of fulfilling. 

Warton after La Cerda observes the rapidity of the 
tine Atque levem^ &c. well expresses the crackling and 
swiftness of th^ flame. 

Allusions are frequently made in the Holy Scriptures ta 
the inanity of burning stubble. Thus Exod. c. xv. v. 7. 
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New channels opening for the food of plants ; 



TTmu sendest forth thy wrathj which consumed them as 
stubbie. 

V. 88. 8i¥e— Titium^-^xiidat. L. 114. Whether ltd bane. 

It often happens that Commentators perplex passages^ 
which in themselres are as plain as possible : this is the 
case in the present instance. Wakefield thus quotes Servius 
t« 88 : ^^ Exsudaty nove loiciitas est, nam nori ipse humor' 
sed terra desudat, nnde exsudat pro ^ exsudatur' accipimus^ 
Servius ;" and then exclaims, ^^ Atqui, o bone, exsudat 
pro' exsudatur, nee Di, nee homines ferre po'ssunt. Med. 
quidem sententii, quarayis verbum simplex ^ sudat' neutre 
potest accipi, compositum ^ exsudat^ non potest." Bat 
what is 'the simple* construction of VirgiPs Words,^ She Hits 
&c* ; '^ Whether all their bane is* ptit in a state of great 
eiServescence hj the fire, and the useless (or noxious) 
▼apour sweats off in large quantities :" and this is found to 
be the fact in nature : the action of fire volatilises the pec- 
Cant matter of a sour soil, and this is carried off (or it 
sweats itself off,) in the shape of noisome vapour. The 
preposition ex in the compound, has the propertj of en- 
larging the sense of the primitive verb ; * thus of the two 
Words here introduced, excoquere signifies '' to boil much,'* 
or ^^ to be in a state of great effervescence ;" exsudare, '' to 
sweat much," or ^ to throw off valour in large quantitids :" 
tKe sitapfe verbs, eoquere and sudare^ not being intensive. 
Exeestuoy exardeo^ extimeo^ with many otheft,* are used in 
the same way, denoting increase: and these compounds 
retain or vary the regimen of their. simple verbs according 
to their signification^ and use : frequent examples are found 
in Virgilj of neutrals becoming transitives in compounds, 
and transitives neutrals : the verbs excestuoy and exardeo 
before mentioned, must always be neutral, : as well as their 
simples ; while timeo is either active or neutral, both in its 
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Seu durat magiSy et yenas astringit hiantes^ 
Ne tenues pluviae rapidive potentia solis 



««<*' 



simple and compound state, according to its use or positjioiii j 
and verbs used metonjmically command the same significa- 
tion in tl^eir increase, aa jtheir. absoln^es* fia^fs^ Jt^re 
cannot be transitive^ since to become so, «ccor4ing^to 
Jc^msoa's definition, '' it must have an eff^t on s^n^.obr 
ject ;" but. not having sucjli effe<^t, H mi^t bexonsidered-^a 
nemtral; unless it be taken in a. reciprocal sense ivi^.,f^ 
. understood ; which indeed givea a more deajr graimnatical 
construction to the whole. 

The meaning, of the epithet inutilit is governed l)j dial 
of the leading sub^tantivo vifhmi it therefore does not 
ilierelj signify soinething >^ no^b. osefo!,^ but figuratively 
89mething ^ extreooel j Jba^e&l«f In these little elegiai^^aa 
of stile, Virgil's muse, exoela aU withers,, and. enchants, fii^ 
fapcinaj^s '9^. it w6i«i b j stealth* 
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y. 89b Sen pfaires c^or. L. 116. Or whether heat* 

^^ |t waa tf)e. opinio^ of Heraclitus that aU things were 

generated and sustaio^d by fire«--«5'«n»uf * 

QuinctUian quotes this passage as a poetical multiplif 

cation of causes, producing a similar effect : 

Uni rHmuU^^hx ratio. sul^ungUut* 

Vu 00. Spiramenta* L. 116. Spiracles. 

The spiracles of the earth are vent holes for the admii* 
8i(« of air; the moving and burning of the ground givas 
j^ater fiuxlities to these to convey nourishment to planta.* 

: y. d2. Ne tenues pluvise. L. 120. Lest slender showers. 
This passage, Martyn says, has very much perplexed 
>8ome of the Commentators ; '^ They think it strange, that 
rain should be said to scorch the groi^id: La Cerda in- 
terprets it, " ne pbiviof^ quae tenuitate penetrent, herbas 
perdant." Servius tells us some interpret tenu€$ by ^^ inu- 
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Whether it harden the' more porous earlby 

And bracing thus contract its gaping yeina ; 

l4SBt slender show'rs,. or Sol's potential fire, ISO 

tilei^*'^' jejune/' ^^ macne,'* in opposition to pinguesy as 
HnuU'ubi argUlaJ'* Martyn here quoted inclines to this 
opimon. 

Bj A reference to other classical writers, it will not be 
found of difficult solution. It is in itself a close imitation 
of Lucretius, L. v* V. 214. 

Et tamen Merdum magno quwsita laborer 

Cum jam per terras frandentj aique omnia Jloreni ; 

Aui fdmus torret fervorUms wtherku Solj 

Aui ^^ iubiti perimunt imbresy^^ geUdceque prumm. 

Flabraque ventorum violenio turbine vexant. 

Tirgii uses aduraty where Lucretius uses perimunt; ye^ 
the image is the same, each referring to a blast, producing 
Might. ^ ,^ 

There is more of this passage quoted from Lucretius 
below, at t. 198; Ni vis humanoy &c. 

Plinj remarks, L. xviii. c. 17. Commune satorum omnium 
xUiumy Urica est. Urica is interpreted '' a burning by 
moisture." 

Sir Isaac Newton was of opinion that water contained 
an inflammable principle; this is proved to be the fact, 
dnce it is now found to form the basis of hydrogen gas. 

v. 03. Frigus adurat. L. 121. With coldness buru. 
The extremes of cold, as well as of heat, are equally said 
to bum. Thus Ovid, Fast : 1. v. 197. 

Fos date perpetuos teneris sementibus audusj 
Nee nova per geUdas herba sit usta moes. 

. .This last verse of Ovid is quoted at v« 22, to prove that; 
IMoa (new-born) applied to herbOy has the same significa- 
tiMi as the novas of Virgil applied to Jruges^ .. 

■ lfUirer(P is-used in the.same way, as the adi^ereot Yhf^ih 

1 
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Acrior, aut Borete penetrabile frigus adurat. 

Multilm aded rustris glebas qui frangit iitertes, 
Vimineasque tmhit crates, juvftt arva ; neque ilium 99- m 



L. 11. c 3j Solum quod v 



! detignaverimutt 



! conserere 

post aulumnum patiemur effbssum j'acere, brumts fi'igoribuf 
et pruinis " inurendum." 

The urere of the BSth line signifies simply <' to burn ;' 
the conipound adurere, like the inurendum of Colamella i: 
intensivej and signifieB " to burn much," 

KauSfuf also in the Greek signifies a burning bjr heat or 

The burning of wet and stiff clay-grounds by the 
dems has in many recorded instances been attended witiK 
the same corrective and beneficid results. 

The Poet having sufficiently dwelt on the different 
methods of plougliing lands then in most general use; be- 
fore he quits the subject adverts in these six concluding 
lines, Irom v. 93, to B9, to the mode of managing the second 
and subsequent ploughinga of the " Novalia" system, after 
a proper time had been given to the prescinded turf (cespes 
vel a:quor) to be reduced to an earthy state by putrescence; 
and to the inverted glebe (glebas jacentes) to become 
mellow and friable by exposure to the atmosphere. No 
second ploughing was given to the " restibilis;" the seed 
being sown under furrow by one single operation. 

For the better understanding the scope of the author's 
reasoning, a literal translation of the lines, with occasional 
remarks interspersed, disregarding the surmises of Com- 
mentators, who have by no means proved themselves able 
instructors in husbandry, is here subjoined. 

'^ He moreover who breaks in pieces by the rake or hoe 
the inactive clods, in order to render them more efficient ; 
and afterwards draws over them the bush-harrows to reduce 
them still more to a fine state of tillage, much assists the 
ploughed lands ; him Ceres from on high does not dis- 
n§rtA at harvest. And he who moreover having turned 
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Or the bleak North with piercing colclness bum. 

He too the ground much fayourB, who with rakes 
The clods inactiVe severs^ and oW*draws 

his plough again in an oblique direction breaks through 
tiie &Uowed sod^ which was technically called terram 
^frlmg9r9j and which had been turned upon its back by 
the ifeneh-ploughing of the first proscission ; and which at 
ttiia second or cross-ploughing he raises from a dormant 
state after a long rest, and repeatedly works the ground^ 
he^ in ,sach case (the term aique being interpreted by 
tfctrce, or ok earn rem^ as below, ▼• 203, Atque UUtmj &c.) 
■ot only assists, but rules over the ploughed lands/' 

There are many words in these lines evidently meant to 
be contradistinguished from each other : thus the frangU 
of the light land, is distinguished from the perrun^ of 
the stiff land : the juvat aroa from the tmpertU aroU ; the 
expressions in the latter case being much more stMRg and 
forcible. 

The first of these operations detailed in the first three 
Unesy beginning at t. 94, MuUum adeoy supposes the soil 
to be of a friable nature, and to require only a second 
ploughing, with a subsequent seed-furrow : but the latter 
three lines supposes the soil to be stiff and loamy, and then 
an additional cross-ploughing to reduce the concrete masses 
of .the glebe to a finer state, and to break through any of 
the balks or hards left untouched under the surface was 
deemed necessary. 

The last ploughing with the seed-furrow, if on moist 
ground, was performed with mould-boards in ridges, and 
called. Isrraei cum tahub's annexu Urare: if on dry or 
"""^J gi^nnd, the ploughing was with a common simple 
share forming a level surface, and called sub suko semi'* 
Here. The << Restibilis," as before noticed, required oe 
sscond ploughing. 
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Flava C^res alto nequicquam special Olympo j- 
Et qui, proscisso quse snscitat sequore terga^ 
Rursiis in obliquum verso pemimpit aratro, 

y. 94. Rastris. L. 122. With rakes* 
. The rakes were either of iron or wood, as circumstances 
required them to be accommodated to the hand-labour of 
the field. The Romans knew nothing of the comminuting 
process of the modem horse-»harrow : the j had their ra»tri 
quadridentes^ consisting of a square frame of wood, in 
which were inserted four large iron teeth or tines, one at 
each angle : two of these implements were allotted by Catr 
to a farm of one hundred acres (jugera) : these were only 
calculated to separate the continuous mass of turf (cespes) 
knd tenacious line of furrow previous to its being worked 
by the hoe or rake. They had also another instrument 
composed of a strait single wooden beam, set with irorf 
teeth (bir the purpose of extirpating and removing weeds^ 
The bittli-harrows (viminiae crates) consisted of interwoven 
brush- wood of the coppice, either of white thorn or arbu<^ 
tus, or other ground-plants. See note below, v. 148. By 
the operation of these instruments, such a finish was given 
to the pulverised lands, as insured with other judicious 
management, under the fallow system, a productive return 
of fruitage by dint of rest and labour without manure. 

The following Note is taken from the second letter firom 
Italy of Holdsworth. ^^ Our countrymen would scarcely 
understand what is meant by viminice crates : but such are 
still used in Italy more than harrows for smoothing land : 
they first break the clods with bats, and then lay it smooth 
by . drawing hurdles over it, which Columella expresses 
{thus, Gkbas sarculis resolvere, et mdtfctA crate coeequare^* 

* 
.. y. 96. Flaya Ceres. L. 125. Ceres. 

Thus Homer, XavM ^n/xulup (Flava Ceres) ; II. v. v. 606ii 

And Hesiod, E^«, v. 300 ; 
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The crates of arbutus inwove : from heay'n 
'Approving Ceres on his labour smiles, 125 

'And he, who guides again th' adjusted share 
Across each furrowed line, the fallow'd glebe 
.Jjong time supine waking to future day ; 

y — . — t 

(" Amet autem pulcre-coronata Ceres, 
Veneranda, victuque tuum impleat horreum/') 

V. 08. RursuB in obliquum. L. 126. And thwarts. 

Rursus here designates the second ploughing. Martjn 
much injures the sense by entirely leaving it out of his 
translation, 

Columella thus notices the cross-ploughing, L. x. v. 91 ; 

Tunc quoque trita solo splendentiasarcula sumat^ 
Angustos que fores adoerso Umite ducens^ 
Rursus in obliquum disttngueU tramite parvo. 

Fores meaning the raised or jribbed part, and frames the 
^lanken part of the furrow. He also recommends the dis- 
poi|ition of vines into the quincunx order to admit of this 
cross-ploughing; L. iii. c. 13, 4. Nennulli tamen omfiem 
vUem per denes pedes in quincunxem dtsponunt^ ut mere 
noimUum terra transversis adversisque sulcis proscindatur. 

Thus also Pliny, L. xviii. c. 13 ; Omne arvum rectis suU 
•Ctf, max et obHquis subigi debet. And again, L. xviii. c.'20; 
Arationeper transversum iteratA^ eccatio sequUur. 

V. 77— 98. Terga. L. 227. The glebe supine. 

Aequor and terga^ according to Virgil's frequent usage, 

' stand contradistinguished from each other, wquor meaning 

the grassy surface formerly exposed to the day, and turned 

'by the first ploughing with its face downwards ; and terga 

jDaeaning the earthy glebe formerly hid from the day, and 
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Exercetque fVequens leUurem, atque imperat a 



by the eaiue act of the plough turned with its face up- 
wards ; so that the wgaor and terga changed places : by 
the second, or cross- ploughing, they both nearly resumed 
their former stations, and each became apufre solum ; the 
teipior, or prescinded turf by burial ; and the terga, that 
is, the glebe, or understratum of earth by exposure. 

The word lerga has proved a stumbling block to all the 
Commentators ; but Virgil is never so well illustrated, as 
by a comparieon of parallel passages of bis own works : 
and the same precept occurring on a similar occasion in 
describing the fallow necessary for vines, the whole passage 
is quottd at Urge, since the two fallows so nearly corres* 
pond with each other. G. ii. f. 361 ; 

His animadoenU terram multo ante memento 
Bxcoquere, et magnos scrobibus concidere montei. 
Ante " supinatas" Aquiloni ottendere " glebaa," 
Quam latum infodias vUis genus: optima putri 
Arva solo : id venti curant gelidaque pruina, 
Et labefacta movens rohustus jugerafossor. 
Where the tupinutas glebas has exactly the same meaning, | 
varied only in the expression, as the terga of this place< 
There is a coincidence also between m'an; other terms. 
Terga occurs with the same meaning, G. ii. v. 238; 
Spissut ager, gUbas atitclantes, crassaque " terga" 
Expecla: clvaUdis lerram proscinde Juvencis ; 
referring to the tenacious masses of a stiff soil to be brought 
to the surface from an under level. 

Columella also applies lerga in the same u ay, L. x. v. ' 
Tu gravibus rastria cmictantia perfode " terga" 
And at v. 6, in the choice of the spot for a garden l|* { 
recommends that soil, the understratum of which being 
brought to the surface, and exposing its terga, has a natu- 
xbI tendency tu resolve itself into an incohesivc mould. 



And -works the fretted soil^ he rules the field. 



^^^v\ Ptincgno tedem numeroso jirabeat korto 
^^^K^y-Spuiva ager, pntres glebas, retoliitaque '■* terga" ' 

^^^^B ' Qui gerit, etfosivs gracUes imitalur arenai. * 

^^^^BR'is often used in the same sense in hie prose norks ; W', 
^^^^|p. c. 3, S3 ; Perjbssa novalium " terga" rescindere. 
^^^^^Qgaiii) L. iv. 14, 1 ; 

^^^^^E Fossor bidentibus soli " terga" comminuU. ^ 

^^^^PPie Note or Servius is, " Terga autem Buperficiem :**^ 
^I^Htt 'in such case terga wonld not be diatinguished from' 
iljEiora, which in other places he renders bj " snperlieles.**^, 
It is evident the Poet meant to give them conlfaated sig- 
nifications, as referring to upper and under; to top and' 
bottom. 

Equally irrelevant is the bold criticism of Salmatiiu*. 
Plin. Exer. fol. page 729: MuUum adeo, v. 94. In his 
observatioQs on these lines he accuses the Poet of want ef 
order in the delivery of his precepts ; " Occationem cir* 
cum loquitur, sed utrum earn quie satis frugibus adhibebo- 
I tur, an qux iterationem sequebatur ? Certe nullo ordina 

prxcepta agricolationis exequitur Poeta, nam protinna 
Eubjicit qaomodo arva eubigenda sint prorsis et traneversis 
snlcis." — With respect to the first observation concerning 
the " occation," it does not admit of a doubt, that the 
" occation" which succeeded the ploughing is meant, be- 
cause the subject of " aeed^sowing" had not yet been 
entered on according to the plan of the work: and with 
regard to the arrangement of the precepts, the critic does 
not observe the line of distinction so decidedly marked out 
by the Poet between these two second ploughings adapted 
to the quality of tbe soil before described; but supposes a 
series of operations to be inculcated in unconnected suc- 
ceesion on the same theatre. Yet it is manifestly " certain" 
that Virgil's order is most methodical : after having eit- 
Uged on the first ploughing or. proscissian of the NovaUt^ 
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Humida-tolstiiiaatquehieaies orate Serenas^ lOtf' 

■ii»— — I 1 .1 I ■ ■ ■ I ■ I I I I ■ I ■ I ■ ■ III ,1 1 . 

he describes the operations attending th^ fiecoAdplapgh*^ 
ing : thUi if the ground was sufficiently friable^ r^qnired 
onlj the commoii.^.^ occatiou:" if it was stiff jit stood in 
l^eed of im additional cross-ploughijag, .and a greater, repe- 
tition of .|abour.-<-7And it is equally ^' certain" the C]riti)& 
did not understand his subject, when he brought this 
unqualified accusation against an intelligent Agriculturist of 
the greatest experience, and an enlightened poet of the 
aost scrupulous correctness. The Critic may be truly 8|id 
in. the rural phrase applied by Cicero to forensic pleadings^ 
prfispwrkdurCf et.4^Urare<irr^' tQ straddle with his plough^ ». 
and not direct his furrow in a strait course," — iThe opiuioju 
of . M^crobius of our author was very different ; Ha^c eit^ 
Maronis gloria^ ut nulUus laudibus cresc(Uy nuUius vUti^t^ 
f:€itUme minuatury L. j. c. 24* 

Su9citat is. here ^Isp elegantly mpd in its significant 
acc0ptatiop of ^' rousing . from, a dormant s^ate." 

V. 99t ExercQt tellureip, Jj. 129. Works the earth*. 
Thus idso Horace, Epode, Ode i|» . , 

JPaternarura hobus " exerceV^ iuis. 
• And Xenophon of the " Novalis,*' C. xxii. 3 : 

C^ Nee quod ignoravit aliquis etiam bonum esse sementi 

• • • 

novalem exerceri.") 

V. 9.9. Atque imperat. L. 129. He rules the field. 
The same dominion is exercised by th^ hook over the 
vines, G.. ii.. v^ 369 ; 

Turn idefiique dura 
** Exerc^^ imperut^et ramos compesce Jluentes : 

^d the same repetition of labour by the plough over the 
Rutulian and Circeau hills ; 

Rutulosque ^^ fsx^rcenV^ vomere colics^ 
CirccBumque jugum'p Aen. vii. v. 798. 
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For a moist solstice pray vrith fervent zeal, 13^ 

' 'The note of Heyne on this passage is marked with mudi 
want of taste, and ill-timed severity : ^^ Illnd, atque imp^ 
fai aroiiy quanqnam eleganter dictnm panllo otiosius posi* 
turn videri potest." The Critic finds fault with the Poet 
for what is esteemed his chief excellence in the Georgics,-7-^ 
the raising ai| interest in a mean subject by elevated fneta- 
phor, and dignified language : if such criticisms were avaitt 
jng, they would disturb the whole harmony of the poem. 
. The cgmmpn interpretation of this passage is, Ilk juviff 
.wrpa^qvi imperat arvU: but this extenuation of figure. is 
not Virgilian. And it is contended, as before noted, that 
# contradistinction is meant to be observed between jwoat 
|U)d imperaty and an higher signification given to the latter^ 
because it represented a superior degree .of cultivation^ 

J^xercere and mp^rare are frequently applied by Colo* 
Toaella in the same way. 

• 

' Before a final leave is taken of the plough, it may not be 
irrelevant to notice the diflferent terms applied by Virgil, 
^d other agricultural writers, to ploughed land* The 
renewable field was called campus; that under constant 
iillage, arvum. Ager in a comprehensive sense was applied 
ip both, and with great latitude. The furrow generally 
means the mass of earth inverted by the plough, as ivell 
.the raised heap as the depressed hollow. It is thus defined 
^by Varro, L. i. c. 29, 3 ; Qua arator vomere lacunam stjrt^m 
JfB/dty sulcus vacatur, Striam seems here to be a corjupt^d 
reading, and grammatically indefensible: striatam^ ot psr 
jitriam is conjectured to have been written originally : a 
■more, apposite reading would be lacunam et struem^ (an 
.hollow and a raised heap.) However the sulcus is deter- 
mined to consist of one single furrow made by the plough : 
.Ihis in stiff loamy soils generally retains a trace of its origi- 
nal shape in the ridge, as represented below, v. 1.13, Cum 
,primum sukos wquant sata* The more undefined figure of 
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AgTiColse ; faiberno lastissima pulvere &rra : 

the Eiandj furrow was called cumalua^ as v. 105; Cumobt' i 
gue ntil male pingais arena. 

The channelled hollow between the ridges was termed 
iaeutta; thua ». 117, 

Unde cavw lepido sudant humore " lacunce, 

A furrow tnrned from the land side, and another by th*» | 
turn-wrest plough with a. shifting mould-board in an oppo»' 
■ite direction towards it, bo that the earth became heaped' ' 
up in the middle, was called porca ; and these porae accu«* | 
mnlated and rounded into a ridge, and at the same tinM' \ 
being sown, were named liriB. 

Columella after treating of certain operations required ilf- 1 
a stubborn soil, subjoins, L. ii. c. 4, 8, jti ai fadtis e^A 
terra proseinditur jugerum duabus operis, ileralur unify T 
Uranlur un& jugera quatuor, cum in subacid jam terri- 
laliores porca sutcantur. Bj this it appears that &jugenn»' 
(about two-thirds of an English statute acre,) was pro* ' 
scinded, that is, the surface (xquor) was marked out; a 
the turf (cespea) ploughed and buried by two journeyg : 
that the jugerum was afterwards ploughed a second tim« | 
and set out into ridges called porca by one day's journey j 
and that four jugera in well- pulverised land were sown j 
liratim by one day's journey. Pliny thus defines the object I 
of '* liration :" Lirare est semina operire ; L. ) 
We may suppose the furrows of the porca in stiff soils ts J 
be made narrow, consisting according to Pliny of biniij 
temUve porcellis ; and in friable land more broad ; and ' 
that the seed furrows were ploughed " liratim" by the | 
double mould-board plough on an average of six RomUi ^ 
inches asunder (that is, about ^| inches English measure); 
Sulci Urarum inter se distent sem^edali spalio. Cot. L. xi. 
p. 3, 21. 

The slice or furrow of the English ploughman is conf 1 
Dionly larger by about one third part. 

The porca and the lira are ihurj discriminated by Varr» i 



And winters mild, ye farmers ; winter's dust 
M&kes the corn flourisli, and the fields look gay ; 

De R. R. L. i. c. 29 ; Quod est inter duos sulcos elata terrm 
dicUur porca: Uras autem rustici vacant easdem porcatf 
atm sU aratum est, ut inter duos latius diitantet tulcot^ 
medius cumulus siecam sedem frumentU prwbeat. The latiut 
iistantes sulci seem to designate the two outermost furrows^ 
betneen which was contained the cniiin ridge sown after 
the '' liratim" manner. These raised ridges were bounded-* 
on each side by a draia (lacuna) to lead off all superfluow 
water. The lira, consisting of accumulated porcw formed 
hj the mould-boarda into a ridge, answered to the putoinui 
horti (the raised bed of a garden) ; the intermediate allejB 
also corresponded with the lacuna between the ploughed 
ridges. The lateral water-drains were called eUces ; these 
conducted the water into larger drains, colUda ; and these 
sgain to the ditchei at the extremity of the fields (fossiB)f 
which disembogued themselves into the flowing riverj (fiw 
TOwJ 

Declivities were never ptooghed in ridges, but with & 
level surface, without the^orcic and iacunm, and sown under 
furrow. Thus Columella, L. i'i. c. 4, 11 ; Neqne in lir& sei 
tub aulco talis ager (^rracilis clivus) seminandus est. 

The " Restibilis," and light saudy ground, tike the sides 
of hills, being ploughed without mould-boards, and sowed 
under furrow, always formed a plain surface : and the chief 
excellence of ploughing consisted in making so line a fur- 
row, that the passage of the share could scarcely be traced- 

A Journey comprised a day's work, consisting of two 
Acts, assigned to the work of the morning and evening. 



The Second Class of Precepts of the Middle Grand 
Pivision relates to Sowing and its Dependancies. 

The Commentators have distributed this part into seve- 
ral minor divisions, but it is more agreiable to the plan of 




Lsetus ager-t millo timt&m se Mj^ia- cultu 

Yirgil to conBider it as comprehending under one view all 
^beattrtbutiTe relations of the oaltivation of sewn com.' 
'' The precepts contained under this head, after ariintri»» 
'dfictorjr or angurial pi<ayer for faVourdble seasons^ ar^ ;i«^ 
'*with respect to light sandjr gronnd (the teUus fumfis o mt dS % 
do roll it as soon as sown, and afterwards to water it : aiMl 
"with respect to the richer loams (the terrw pingue sofi§mfy 
^6 depasture corn in the blade when too luxuriant, and to 
'drain it when surcharged with moisture. The pests :icf 
-corn are then enumerated, which gives occasion .to the 
^Poet to descant on the happiness of the Golden Age ; mod 
to state that Jupiter altered the face of things to banldi 
-sloth from his dominions. He then- observes that from 
whence arose the Arts, and in particular reference -to his 
'subject, that Ceres first reduced to a system thecultivatian 
rof corn. The diseases of com in its cuhniferous state, aie 
^theii described, and methods proposed of counteractiog 
them. v 

These precepts extend from v. 100 to ▼. 159. 

y. 100. Humida solsticia. L. 1^ A moist solstice*^ ' 
The Poet generally ushers in a new set of precepts with 
^a few introductory lines : the necessary preliminary here 
stated is, that the agriculturist is directed to pray for 
' favorable seasons, those depending on the will of the trodtf ; 
"Without whose concurrence and assistance, the most scien- 
*tific practice in the mildest climate would be of no avail. ^ 
When the term ^^<' Solstice" has no qualifying attribute, 
it is generally understood to mean the ^^ Summer Solstice^' 
of which numerous examples are given by the Commenta^ 
iors ; and showers were required in Italy at this time to 
make the ground work more freely previous to the wheaten 
tillage, which commenced at the setting of the centfal 
-^*' Pleiades/* a few days, before the end of October. 

Servius contends for the establishment of the Winter 



Hence richer produce Mysia's culture boasts, 
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Solstice, but it is evident the other is meant from the 
required humidity of summer being contrasted with the 
mild open dry weather, which the corn-farmer is directed 
to pray for in winter. The critic when he made the obser^ 
▼ation did not advert to the incompatibility of winter's 
^ dust*^ with a ^^ moist" solstice ; nor did he give the Poet 
firedit for not contradicting himself. The sarcasm of Pliny 
is equally extravagant and inapplicable : it is thus quot^ 
by Heyne. '^ Hihemo pulvere^ Exagitat hunc nostri versum 
nobili loco Plinius, L. xvii. c. 2 ; Hibemo quidem pulvere 
hetiores fieri messes, luxuriantis ingenii fertiiltate dictum 
dbt. Contra quem defenditur a Cerda, Macrobio, et Servio.'*' 
BFeynek 

Virgil, taking advantage of every opportunity of oma** 
Inenting hid poem, is here supposed by researches into 
antiqnity to refer to an old adage, according to Macrobins-, 
L. ▼. c. 20 ; In libro veiussimorum carminumy qui ante om*' 
H^ ^w a Latmis scripta sunt compositus ferebatury mvtnU 
htr hoc rustieum tetui canticum : <^ Hibemo puhere, verrid 
luto, grandia farra Camille metes. ^^ It is also referred to 
by Festus, Servius, and others. 

V Camillus or Camilla is a common name given to any 
young serving person : yet more particularly to those of 
higher rank attending on religious institutions. 
. A- similar reference to a mild season occurs in Th^o- 
^lurastusy If viii. c. 8 : 

(^ Ad incrementum autem, alimentumque extra modum 
tifeti iemperies,' atque in totum anni conditio ju vat. Im^ 
IMbua quoque,- serenitatibus, hiemibusque opportune' fit^ 
ventibus, omnino feracia, et admodum foecunda redduntitr, 
etiam si sata sint salsis ac tenuibus solis.") 
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Jactat, et ipsa suas mirantur Gargara messeB. 

And he adda a Greek proverb ; 

(" Annua fructilicat, non tellus."] 
And one aomewliat similar obtajna in England : 
" It is better to sow oul of temper, than out of si 
In this chapter of Theophrastua the corn^killiiig p)u 
are also enumerated. 

V. 102. GargaruB. L. 133. Mysia. 

The province of Mysia in Asia Minor was remarkable 
for its plentiful production of corn, especially the district 

II around the mountains of Gargarus. The reasoning is, that 

^^H neither the most approved methods of cultivation, nor the 

^^^H most prolific soil, nor the mildest climate, all of which 

^^^1 IVIysia boasted, could be depended on for the certainty i>f 

^^^H a rich harvest so much as a favorable aeaEon. 

^^^1 Gargarus, ]\)Le Mtenalui, in the singular number signlfiea 

^^^1 one individual mountain ; in the plural Gargara, a chaiD 

^^^^B of mountains. 

^^H See note on Mienala, v. 17. 

^^^1 Mysia and Libya are mentioned by Columella oa rery 

^^^1 prolific in corn, L. iii. c. 8 ; 

^^^1 Largis abundantes frumentii. 

^^^M The Poet takes every occasion to celebrate the country 

^^^H in which the Trojans had formerly been settled; from 

^^H whom the Romans, and particularly the Julian fkniily, 

^^^H were proud to have derived their origin. 

^^^1 The author gives life and spirit to his Poem by ptf* 

^^^1 Bonifying his rivers, trees, and mountains; thus we meet 

^^^1 with Fluvhrum rex^Eridanus ; Miraturque novat fiwtdet ; 

^^^1 miranluT Gargara messes. The mountains of Gargana^ 

^^^1 connected with those of Ida^ of poetical antiquity, are oo- 

^^^B ticed by Uomet 
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And Gaig'nis' s«lf adiiufeB his - vast retiuni. 

^M'^o^ I » t > I I ■ ■ ' ■ jjiti . ' . 'I'll' _ ■ I ■! 1 1 1 II Bi nr f 

"lint y tumm «ii\tm/)MC(*|. ^^lijfis. fiyAr . 

Tiffin. IL vii. t« 47. 
(« Idam autem venit fontibus irriguam^ matrem fenumm^ 
Ad Garganim*") 

,. And again, II. xiv. ▼• 292 ; 

^Hffn ^i KfoumtZs wfo^i^aio Tifymfop mufw 

(^ Jtino autem celeriter conacendebat in Garganun- 

aammum 
Ida^-exeeka*") 

Ovid also mentions the com of Gargaras ; 

Ckttgaru quot messes^ guot habet Methymna reeemoi. 

The iiTen S^amander and Simou took their rise in the 
iMMBtaina^of Gargaras* 

y. 104. Quid dicam. L. 135. What praises* 
The Poet "having detailed the different methods of 
■ploughing in the former part of the Middle DiTision, now 
proceeds to advert to the process of sowing, and to that of 
die management of corn : and first to what was sown on 
di« teUus non fcscunda of the former lines after a late 
ploughing ; and next to what was sown on the terrmpm^ 
gue iolum after an earl j one. 

The phrase cumulosque ruU makpmguU arenasy does not 
refer as generally explained to the mere covering of the 
seed^ that being of course an universal and indispensable 
oUigation on all sown lands, and therefore not entitlied tQ 
aaj particular praise ; but it must be understood to allude 
to the practice of ^^ rolling" the light sandy soils imme- 
diately alter the seed was committed to the ground : and 
it, was a work in some measure of necessity, to press the 
earth dose around the seeds, that the roots might acqniyi^ 
a firmness and stability in their future growth*. TJlie terni 
eomJnMt ia very expressive, and used in its primary signi* 
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Quid dicamfjactO- qui semine cominiid arva^ 
liisequitur, oumulosque ruit maU pinguis arenee ; lOfi^ 
Deind6 satis duYiiun inducit rivosque sequentes : 
Et, dim exustus ager morientibus sestuat herbis, 
Ecce supercilio clivosi tramitis undam 
Elicit ? ilia cadeos raiicum per l£via murmur 
Saxa ciet, scatebrisque arentia temperat arva. 110 

ficatiooi ^^ frotu hand to hand ;'' and means that the roller 
is to be taken in hand immediately after the corn is sown^ 
and before it begins to sprout. The rollen.was commonlj 
formed of a broken colmnn. 

Xheophrastos adverts to the practice of rolling, Qff/l fv^ 
lu ii* c* 5 ; ZcX^yoy 'taf cr9»fw iLsiiavdk^ kou taiXiji^fpt^, 

C^ Apium si satum conculcetur, et eylindro coaquetiir^*'); 

The word Deinde (^md afterwards in contradistinction 
to commu8'<^) denotes the irrigation was to commence wh^n 
the corn Wits in a growing state. 

The male pinguis arenas describes land of a barren na« 
ture, and loose texture, not having the capacity of becoming 
either B,pingue or aptUre solum. 

The precepts attached to the pingue tolum relate to the 
depasturing corn-fields in the spring when too luxuriant ; 
and to the drainage of stagnant water from them wherever' 
lodged. 

The distinction between different sorts of tillage lands 
is here pointedly marked, and the respective management 
to be assigned to the rich and poor, and to the dry and 
Wet ones. 

V. 106. Deinde satis fluvium. L. 137. Then float. 

Virgil is thought in these lines, which are very poetically 
expressed, to have imitated the following passage of Horner^ 
Q.xxi.v.257: 
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Wkat praises liini attend, ^ose seed being «own, 
With task contirraom roUs the lighter soil ! 196 

Who floats die corn-field with a flowing stream I 
Thus when 'die quailing plant with heat oppress'd 
Droops In the lield ; 1o, from commanding heights 
He I'eads die fluid down the slanting way 140 

O'er the smooth pebbles murmuring as it flows, 
The parch'd land temp'ring with its bubbUng Springs. 

; I . ' ■ ■ ^ » ■ ■ I I 1 

' • ^Afc^U, Mil tuimws viaSos fii&» nytfMtwtiy 

^Oy(fSuiiou* re $i r* ZitA xait^ifufov jci^o^v^tf 

(^ 15 1 Tero cum tit aqailex a fonte aquis nigro 
Ver plantas et hortos aqaie rivmni deducit, 
* ManilmB figonem tenens, et sidco otrices ejiciens ; 
Et %[ac quidem proflueirte Bubtns calcilli omnes 
Agttantur ; hiec autem cito deftaens immunnurat 
lioco in dedivi, praecurritqiie etiam ipsam ductomn/^ 

V. WB* 'Supercilio. L. 199. Commanding hei^^hts. 
Homer mes W ifpvok in ihe same sense, II. L. xx. r. I'Af. 

(^ li Tero -ex tdterft ^arte eed'eJbant in jtift^' 'Cidlicolonis.") 

v. too. nidA. L. 140. They lead. 
Vhe €lket were channels led act ms tlue fiirn>wa adaffted 
to indiuae water e^ver the oodm^Jands, er (deduce it fnim 

.Hhtmwtaaa of dewing wiater is thus notic«d hfHwrnm^ 
IL X. ¥• 403 ; 



G 
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Quid, qui, ne gravidis procumb^t culinu» aristi^, 
Luxuriem segetum , tenera depascit in . herba, 
Ciim primum sulcos aequant sata ? quique. paludis 
CoUectum humorem bibuU deducit arena i 

C Circum aatem fluentum.Oceani. 
Spum& murmurans fl&ebat immensum."} 

V. 110. Scatebris. L. 143. Bubbling springs. 

This image is copied in part from Lucretius, L. v. v. 949-; 
Humida.siixa super vUidi stillantia mytscoy 
Etpartim piano. " scaterey* atque erumpere.atmpo, 

• ■ - . . • • ■_' . . 

V. 111. Procumbat culmus.. L.. 144.. Warp the corn« 
stalk. < 

Many Commentators, . and ei^n the most, learned, from 
an overweening propensity to quotation, will not cmlj, bring 
together passages, which are strangely, inapplicable, but 
directly contradictory to. what they mean to illustrate. A 
remarkable instance occurs in the critical notes of Serrius 
La Cerda, and Heyne, on this passage; where Virgil's 
overgrown corn of the spring, in a state bordering on dis- 
ease in the blade, is attempted to be traced to an imitation 
of Hesiod's abundance of nodding corn at harvest, in the 
greatest state of perfection in £he spike. "Efy^, v. 473.; 

'£/ 'riXos avios oviaOtf OXvi^wtos itrB^Jof ^oval^ou 

(^* Sic quidem ubertate spicae nutabunt ad terram, 
Si finem ipse postea Jupiter bonum praebuerit.") 

•This nodding curvature at the Summer Solstice was an 
indication of the fruitful spikes being heavy and ripe. 

It would be tedious to exhibit a multiplicity of sucfa 
■usapplications, therefore let this single instance sufiGice. 

. -. • 

V. 1 12. Tenera in herba. L. 144. In tender youth. 
The precept is to depasture growing .corn in its her- 
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^ ' What praises him, ^ho lest the forward spike 
Warp the frail corn-stalk, nips in tender youth . 
The blade luxuriant, when in humid lands 145 

It tops the furrow with a wild excess ? 
Who dndns the moisture from retentive soils ? 

baceoos state when too luxuriant, before it becomes cul- 
nfiiferous. In modern practice it is also found beneficial 
to restrain the growth of forward crops : it prevents the 
plant from shckyting too early into stalk, at the same time it 
causes it to push out more offsets, where the ground is not 
well.coTered. To cut or feed down the stalk when fully 
ioitaied is prejudicial, because if any leading shoot, which 
always springs from;; the centre of a coronal root of the. 
plant be injured, it becomes liable to decay, and to be 
infected with blight: and if quite destroyed, fresh o&isets 
must be produced on which alone new stalks arise. 

* 

v. 112. Luxuriem segetum. L. 145. The blade luxuriant. 
The custom is thus alluded to by Theophrasttts, n^/^. 
Ji. viii. C..7; 

MMi ^twtxiifovo't Toy o-ilov, uarwif Koi it &§fidkia* 

(<^ In terris autem benignis ne luxuriet foliorum jactan- 
tia, secant et tondent frumentum, sicut etiam in Thes- 
stUa.") 

And again in the same chapter, 
i^Ipp va WfXoHei ivxpiaialr wlw yot^ fvtt rot KavXwj h.it^ fcn,. 

(^^ Apud Babylonem semper et quasi ordinate bis secant, 
tertio. vero pecus immittunt ; sic enim caulem generat, alio« 
qui foliis tantum lascivit."). 

Tirgil himself, G.ii. v. 251, deprecates this morbid exu- 
berance of li moist rich 'soil, and a too forward plant; 

g2 
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Praeseriifti Hfeenis ti ivfenttdiw minis AbittiflaiK» . .115 
Exit, et obdtt^tb latd tenet OB^foia lime^ ^ 
fJ^^ caY8e;llBptd0 IwdaM liWEnore lactntt'? 

I ■ ■ C 'mm> I t < II Hi 1^1 !■ I t I r i ft t I r >i ' t *t**<^4M*iJ> 

w 

Lwtior: ah! nimium ne sit mihifeftiUs illaj^ 
Neu 86 prwvaUdam prmii ostendat arUtis ! 

. Excess of leaf also at harvest is a sign of deficienc^j ot 
j|^in« Irhas v- 191 i .. . j 

At 8% IttxufiaJbUorum exuberat tmbra^ 

• • • 

Nequkqumm pmgttes pakm t^ret m'ea euhna^^ 

Auii fHn% (blkiWitig Virgfl^ batiks thii^ hixuriance afnkbh^ 
dk dates ^«'-}bler tUia t^^e^m -^ fiixt&id M^ cuth &n&ittii 
f&tOitai^ pr&ctmtiini ; L^ tViH^ 6. l7. Ite ^dToWfi it aid6 
t» lie fed dd#ii in th^ b!Md«r %jr slit^ep ; iMMia ngetunk 
e^Hgatm 4eii^ ptfoariB itt 'k§rbi &tmdaim^ Aiid "alltiding t6 
the foraier ^(oMfa^dH tKMtt TbebphHiirf^^ BtO^ldnt Ml 
secaniy tertio depofcunty aUo^mnfoUa tantumjierent, — ^Ihid, 
. To this turri piWtic^ Ckierd ^ud^ Be Drat. L. ii. c. 23. 
4IfKW ^ ^ ^o«06r ;Si«^M£^ Jheet^y mutio isjus oroiib ^set 
pressior / in qud nunc interdum^ ut in herbis riisiici fdlefk 
dicere, 4t( sumtna idf€rMe'in^4umiii^ <fUllBedmm, fM ti^/o 
depascenda est. -^ 

.¥• 113« Suieos «quant' L<. 146. It tops Use farrow., ': 
The note of Servius i« ^^ Sane hoc hemistichium Viiglltt 
«num de inyictis est.'^ But the difficulty vanishes when 
the mode of culture is considered^ . Th^ low or wet lands 
i^f Vlflch VirJ^l IS here spf^akiA^, were managed in suclh a 
l^d^r &t i!he plott^&ing 6t the Wd-fnrrdw, tlidt t1le%ihr 
rows being turned back to back against each otlier \j th^ 
Hibitid-lioiird, f6rifted an elevlit^d heap in thb middle*' of 
titfe^ow^ri^^ (lira) bounded by the wkt^-dl^ns ^kciii 
nm.y When the corn-plant greHv iso high in the ihteirvalisy 
as to ^aal in h^ght the tops of the furrows (the griiili at 
sowir^g naturally falling into the kellow ehannel)> sind mnii 
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An^ chki im ^kmbtful seaBMis^ when the 4k)octe . ' 
Their barriers burst, and drench the poroM Murth ; 
Choak'd^ave the oluui|iel*A inte^rrafai widi dine 9 IB/f 
Rise the w^n Tapouft itk a cloud gimi^U 

eonriderad to be tao fMnvajrd in tlyt sprisf^. k . was tafftilt 
by thft hookoidfipaatttred by ahfifctu. The ft¥pregginn oL 
ColnmelU tr^atipf; on t)ie s^aie 6abj[eiPt i^^ ^<fi9 ^^<|F *^1f08 

^ Tb^ s{^^ road^ of e^pjceasiop oqc^tr G^^pppAv^q^ ^^, ii^^ 

(<( Con iwn glebfm c^^ ip<4p}^ V) 

. In modern practice the wet ^nde are thrown into ridgee 
with the same view^ that the cera*plant may lie high and' 
dry ^ongh the winter s and the more epnngf the eeity tJhe 
higher the ridge is raade^ The interrali of the waters' 
••nrs^s (lacnn9) with us arci generally Aron ftre to Hfteen- 
feet apart) according te the nature of the soil ; and thcf 
ancient Italiana were indubitably geverned ^y the tame* 
prtncif^e, 
• . ■ ' 

V. 114. Dedueat. L. 147. Who drain/ 

It wag the office in spring of the workman (operariua)^ 
under the anspices of the Deu8 hnperdtor^ to round up Hicf 
ridges (lire) and to clear the Airrow drains (lacmes)' as 
well as the cross drains (^iees) and the rece^ring dreltttf 
(colUoie) with a shovel (Hgo) c and to throw the earth and* 
dimy sediment (obduetum limum) en the top of ^e faised 
land (porce) formed by the ftirrews (sulci) ; thus covers 
jmg the roots of the standing eorn (segetefi) lud bare by 
the rains, or floods, and giving it additional stability, as 
well as nutriment. 

Thus Cato, § 155; Cum phtere inc^iatj familiam cum 
ferrets sarculis exire oportet^ mcilia aperire^ aquam deducere 
m viasy et isegetem curare oportet^ tUiJluai, 



Nee tamen, hsec cuui aint liomiiiuiiique boumqua ■ 
Iftbores 
Versando terram experii, nihil improbus anser, 
Strymonisque grues, et amaiis inCuba tibria, ISO 

OfEciunlj aut umbra nocet. Pater ipse colendi 
Haud facilem esse viam voluit, primusque per artem 



V. 114. Bibuia arenl. L. 147. Retentive soils. 

The note of Martyn on Paludis is, " He now speaks of 
draining marEhy land." This would be quite foreign to 
the purpose : having before treated of watering drj sandy 
corn-lields, he now adverts to the drainage of the wheaten 
ffirrowa on wet loams, bearing the appearance of a marsh, 
on being deluged by rain, or the overflowing of a river. 

Bj bibula deducit arena, Heyne supposes the water is 
led to a Bandy spot, and there evaporated : this in a prac^ 
tical view would be a very precarious, troublesome, un- 
wholesome and unsatisfactory way; and besides, deducers. 
means to lead " from," not <' to" something. 

And bibula aren& is used to express the bibujous and 
spongy quality of a low alluvial soil, attractive, and reten- 
tive of moisture. Such drainage from corn-ijelde is also 
expressed below by rivoi deducere^ v. 389 ; and the work 
was permitted to be performed even on festal days. 

Lacuna is the hollow interval or channel between the 
furrowed ridges (porrects lirte) purposely formed to drain 
off the stagnant water from low corn-fields. These drains 
were to be cleansed every spring, not only to relieve the 
land saturated with moisture, but to prevent the n 
influence of evaporation from wet slime. See uoLe, ' 
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Nor yet, (since such the labours of the field, ' 
Of man and ox ;) does not the shade molest ? . 
The crane Strymonian, and the spoiler goose? 
Lactescent chicory with bitter root i 155 

No modes of easy culture suffer'd Jove : 

The next set of Precepts relate to the pests of corn; 
which affords the Poet an occasion to descant on the popu- 
lar tradition of the happiness of the Golden Age under 
Saturn, when the earth brought forth her fruits spon- 
taneously ; and the misery of the Iron Age under Jupiter, 
when the arts necessary for the support of life, were to be 
brought to perfection by dint of labour and industry ; such 
labour being indispensable for the production of corn ; the 
methods of its cultivation to advantage being originally 
introduced by Ceres, l^he diseases and accidents to which 
it is liable are then eni^merated. .This disquisition extends 
from V* 118 to y. 1$9. 

V..119. Anser. L. 153. Shade, Crane, Goose, Chicory. 

The Goose does great injury to standing com, both by 

eating the grain and treading, down the stalk with its 

webbed feet ; and its taint in pastures is said to be dis* 

•agreeable to all sorts of cattle. Thus Lucilius, quoted by 

Senrius ; 

Anseris herbiUs virus. 

The Cranes were birds of passage, hence called adoencBj 
and associating in large flocks, and being very voracious, 
they often made great ravages before they were discovered* 
They were also great enemies to fish-ponds, from which 
*the peasants near Rome derived great advantage. ^' The 
-epithet Strymonian was given them from Strymon, a river, 
pr lake, near Amphipolis in Thrace, from their frequenting 
it in great numbers."-^fen>nw. 

.£80p, in one of his fables, represents Geese and Cranes 
•as pilfering corn in the same field. 



Movit agios, curifr acuens murtalia curda, 
Nee torpere gravi passus sua regna vetemo. 
Ante JoTcm nulli Bubigebant arva coloni ; 



The Chicory (chicoTium intubua,) was common in corn* 
fields; it9 roots grew fast, and spreading far under tbft I 
surface, and intiwatelj mixing with those of corn, roblied 
It of its nourishment. It is at present cultivated in Britain, I 
but on a very confined scale. When (he plant is unileE « 
shade, its miUtj juices become more bitter, and are ac^ I 
counted deleterious. " Chicory is very much eaten by the J 
common people at Rome, and is esteemed a very whole- I 
some Eollad, but the outside skin being remarkably bitter. I 
is stripped ofi', and it is probable that this is hinted at bj I 
Virgil in his amarUJibm." — Holdsworth. 

Its length of root is noticed by Theophraslus, His^ J 
Plant. L. vii. c. 11; 

(" Chicoreum abundans pullulis, et longis radicibus.") 
Shade is alfio injurious to corn. Thus below, ». 137;J 
Et ruris opaci — Fakepremet umbras. And Eol. %. j. 70 J 
Nocent etjrugibut umbrte. 

Improbtis is applied by the author to denote whateM 
exceeds a just measure ; as labor improbui (excessivl 
labour); mons improbus (a mountain excessively high]!^ 
improhus anser (the goose excessively noxious); comici 
u (the raven excessively ominona). 



V. 121. Pater ipne. L. 156. No modes granted 3a\ 
The Poet now proceeds to assign a reason for these cafM'fl 
and troubles incident to u.ankind by attributiug them t* 1 
the will of Jupiter ; and enters on an interesting descri[»<J 
fion of the Golden and Iron Ages; wherein he infers, I 
the removal of the former and substitution of the latta 
that Jupiter afforded a scope to the inventive faculties a 
man, to find out various artu, for the sake of preventia 
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He first urdain'd that man ehould elir the ground 

With art, and sharpen 'd his designs by care ; 

Nor sulTei'd languid slolfa in his domain. 

Before Jove'a reign no Held the peasant till'd, 160 



his reign froni being marked by ignominious sloth ; and 
that he being the prime morer of the uniterse, ordained 
that the ground, when it no longer brought forth spon- 
Uneons fruits, ahonld become prolific bj laboar, aad hg 
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labour only directed by art. 



.V. 132. Primus movit. L. 1G7. He tirst ordain' d. 
be sense attached to movit agres la *' etatnit agros 
being the cauxe of the stirring of the ground) 
and agros being the instrument of prodnotion. It ia ver; 
frequent to represent a person as doing that which he is 
only the cauise, or occasion of another's doing. Thia pas* 
eage is noticed in Pearcu'sCnmmentiryon Acts, ch. i. t> 18> 
And thoB, V. 7, Liber and Ceres Were the " cauae," and 
Tellug the " instrument;" by which corn and wine, the dif- 
ferent gifts of these superior beings, wwe to be produced, 
that man by his art might provide for himself an improved 
sustenance. 

The same mode of expression, almost peculiar to Virgil 
imong the classics, occurs again Aen. vii. v. 383 ; 
Palri qiioi (geminos jugales) Dteflala Ctrce 
St^osila de matre notkos Jurata creavit. 
Quoa creavit ,- id est, " qtios crearijtcii." 



V, 133. Curis acuens. L. 1S8. Sharp'uing by c-are. 
Thus Hesiod, Efv< v. 96 ; 

(" Hominibus anttm immisit curas grave)!."} 
And again, v, 178; 

t . !■ ■ (*< Graves »ero Dii dabant cuias.") ti^ 
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Nee signare quidem aut partiri limite campum 
Faserat; ia medium queerebant; ipsaque telluf 
Omnia*^ liberiusy nulla poscent^ ferebat. 

. V..li4*..Nec torpere. L. 159. Languid .sloths 
Thus Ilesfod, £^7« y. 301 ; 

T^ Of Vioi n^uw9it^iy JM^ uHpiSf OS Xf V aofyos 

''(^^HuLcnrero et Dii indignentur et hcnniiies, quicumque ^ 
otiosus vivit.")] * 



» « 



y. 155«' Ante Jovem, ' L. 160.. Before Joire's reigm' 
; 7rhe -description of the Golden Age which is here intro* 
dnoed, is generally considered as an Episode ; bnft it is by 
neVmeans even a digvession; it is very artificially wrought 
into the subject,- and makes an integral rand constituent 
part of the poem. Neither is.it episodical in Hesiod^ from 
jrhom it is chiefly copied, Efya ▼• 108 ; 

'tis IfMtf yiy^ie^i' Bihy OrSloi r *eaf^vwot ' 

*ABafttiot 9nifia'ee9 ^oXifAVta ivyLtS? f;^6yW. 

(^^ Ut sinuil nati sunt Dii, mortalesque homines 
, Aureum primo genus yariis Unguis loquentium homii^um 
Dii fecerunt caelestium dpmorum incolae." 

The different Ages are also enumerated by Aratus, ^« 
V. 114- 

The original state of nature, yet with a less inviting 
aspect, is also detailed according to the Epicurean system 
by Lucretius, L. v. v. 923 ; 

9 

Et genus humanum^ &c. 

' . ^ 

V. 126. Nee fas erat. L. 161. Nor laws allowed. 

Fas signifies the laws imposed on man by the gods. 8ee 
Note^v. 269. These expreissibtts allude' to the custom of 
distributing conquered 'Of forfeited lands to veteran sol- 
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Nor laws allQw'd the limit of a bound : 

AU things wece.sou^tinxonimoh ^rjancontroul'd 

The land itself spontaneous fruit produced. 

diers : a certain number of* acres of good ground being 
assigned to each colonist^ and bounded by land-marks j 
the poorer sort of land was called reUcta jugerOj and was 
not taken into the admeasurement. The sacred augurial 
plough (Mratmm) represented on the Roman medallion' 
with low wheels, designating the deduction of a colony 
from the main anpy, with the p^rlica* (the pole of ten 
feet), the aguila (the enpign of. the eagle), -the £ifiiti« (the 
avgurial trun^pet), was used with great cerempjay on these 
occasions. The fprm .of the plough was very diQerent from 
that of Ceres without wheels, although generally mistal^en 
for it, and represented as such in the engravings of varidus 
authors. 

- • » • 

V. 127. In medium. L. 16^ All things were an common. 

The happy reign of Saturn was commemorated by the 
^mans in their SatumaliOy when slaves' had the privilege 
of gleaning whatever was left in the olive-yards and vine* 
yards: they were exempt from all kinds of labour; and 
fpr.a few days were allowed the utmost freedom of speech, 
and to assume a sort of equality with their masters. Horace 
alludes to the Tjibertai Decembris; and Virgil to the mi^Uai 
gefdaHs hyems^ curasque resolvU. 

v. 127. ipsaque Tellus. L. 163. the land itself. 
ThusEcl. iv. V. 19; 

NuUo munuscuUt cuku Tellus JUndeL 

And Homer, Od. ix. v. 109 ; 
0^ $ed hscabsque semente, et aratione. omnia proyeuiuiit.") 
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lUe malum virus :8eip4MiiUbM iMUHdUatrif, 
Praktarique lufm jupik^ pontumquj^ mamiAj IJKt" 

Mellaque dcciissit fi>^ji% igncmqiie veiiiovit, . 
Et pa98tBt riTis curfentia Tina I'cpi'isssil i ~ *" 

Ut mifts titfUB flieditlmdo extundeiM artes 
Paul^ttm, et suilcls fVum.enti quiaereret Uerbam, 

$t ^UqIs vems abe^rusum ^Muderel ignem» 13$' 



■t " ' « I 



(^ FraetaHi BMttem ferebat fertile arvam 
Sponte suA) mnHumqae et oopioBum. 

. Thtt9 Lucretius also, L. U. v< U5d; 

j^^a dedit dul<?es fostusy etpabukt Itstay 

QtuB nunc vix nostra grandescunt aucta laborer 

• And Ovid Met, L. i. vi 101 ; 

Ipsa quoque immunis^ rastrpque mtdctay nee ulKs 
Saucia vomeribus per se dabat omnia TeUus^ 

Y. 1^. Nttllo poscente. L. 162. Uncontroul'd. 
' Poseente implies dominion : the saipe meaning is attached 
to Atque imperat arms^ v. 99 ; and Dura exerce mp^i^ 
G.ji. V. 369. 

L. 129- Ille malum virus, L. 164* Se venom i^dd.ed* 
The epithet malum is' added to virus when signifying 
poison, to distinguish it from virus^ the scent or taint of a 
drug ; and atris coupled with malum refers to the fatality 
of the serpent's bite. The presence of these noxious i^ii« 
mals, the serpent and the wolf^ denotes times of violence, 
as their absence denotes security. 

Thus Ed. iv. v. 24 ; Occidei et " serpem*^ And Eel. v.. 
V. 60 ; Nee ^' lupus^^ insidxas pecori. 
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He venom ftdd^d td tll« li^ftilMI (kfog : 

Taught woltes to pTMi ^, faioglit tttg^mg deaii te tfweli ; 

ProscrfoM th^ tettf of honejr * fife iismoT*d : 1^ 

And dried ike fiouitfes of wine4oWiftg sftealti* : 

'¥llat txMi^ti progtemt^ %kiH> ttnd Mretch tf <3iM;gfkt ' 

By slow degrees might various arts invent t 

Might seek the corn-plant Irom the furrowM ^ebe ; 170 

And strike from veins «f ^nt -the lat^t fire« 

r 

m. * f :. . . • . , . g r 1 . ■■ • ■ Jt . ■ I. I ■ » »■ . . 

y. 131. IgHean|tte tmi^ovI^. ^. iM«» ¥ife reitioved* 
Thus p[ei^od, ^901 "fwifiO; 

. . .' 

T« 183* ^w^tentia viiNKr L^ 107. Wlne^Vir^ stteams. 
It is also fei^nned 1^»re vritrt mers of iiiiilk cmA Mdne in 
the Gdkba Ag^. Thus O^^ Met. i. v^ 111 ; 

Vbntdhajam iaciUs^ jam Jlwnina ntctaris itani. 
Flavaque de viridi sHllahant iUce metld* 

y. 133. Usus. L. 168. Skill. 

Usus h^re sigtufies ^jqierience. Sf th^ tifeW •ordcrr of 
4iiiiig8) Art, Though^ EKperience^ Labour^ w^e to «admi<- 
uister to the supply of all the wants and necessavies -df 
mankiBd. 

f • 

^. 136. Tunc alnos. L. 173. Floating barks. 

The SHiaU -boats used on rivers were generally made of 
alieTi being one of the lightest and cheapest of all sorts 
of timber, and nearest at hand for the puifMse. Thus 
jGr.iL V.451; 

Levit innaiai ahus — Miisa P4tdo4 

' a^ ^btfats firiE^ in mte if^Ye fudely hdUo^wed out frmit 
•OM ^ec§B ^f wood. The alder inrce, ihe matetial of wWch 
i^ bitat Is oomrtructcfd, is here ^ptrt for the boat ^seW, 
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Tunc alnos primihn flturii'SensSre caviifas:; 
Narita. tiim stellis'-numeros etacMiiina.fecity . * 

;Pleiadas, Hyadas, claramque Lycaonis ArctoA : . : 
Ti^ laqueis captare feras,.et:fallere visco, *^ 

Inventunijet magnos canibuscircumdare salluB; 140 

V. 137. Stellis numeros. L. 173. Class'd the stars. 
• Thus Aratns, *. y. 379. ' i" ' 

*A<rlip»ff o(pf hfileii oKKu wapaxitfjavos oKKos 
; t}itaa^9fdMjtfut9y.af»fV,o9^Aaal»yivot9li> . . 

'A0'1|p«* Kai wxmIs fv9 Iml OavfAoii TtKKdat eiaHf I 
/ .'AXXl M fay. Ko&a^ts.^MHtfnfoks himk^fi - ' \ 

' « (^^Qaare:et in. congeries visum est calligere 
,. ^ Stellas, ut ordinatim. alter! adjacena alia 

Formas designarejit, et mox nominabilia fierent ^ 

Astnit; et baud amplius jam cum admiratione.' oritur 

siduB : ^ ^ 

Sed haec quidem conspicuis insignita imaginibns 
Cernuntur.") « *: 

And thus; the Book of Psalms ; Ps. cxlvi. v. 4 ; 

He telleth the number of the stars y and calkth them ati 
by their names. 

Numeros may either signify the numbers of which the 
Constellations consisted, or the order in which the ptara 
were classed. 

^^ The ancient Astronomers, that they might distinguish 
the stars in regard to their situation, and position to eapli 
other, divided the whole starry firmament into several 
Asterisms, or Systems of Stars, consisting of those that are 
near to one another. These Asterisms are called Constel- 
lations, and are digested into the forms of some aniitf&ls^ as 
men, lions, bears, serpents, &c. ; or to the images .of some 
known .things, as of a crown, an . harp, • a triangle, &c.' •— r- 
Harris on the Globes* 
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Then first with floating barks the stream was pressM ; 
The seaman classM the stars, and gave them names ; 
The Pleiads, Hyads, and the lucid Bear : 
Beasts of the forest then were first ensnared ; 175 

And viscous glue the feather'd tribe deceiv'd ; 
And woods were compassed by the dogs of chase : 

V. 138. The Pleiades. L. 174. 

The Pleiades consist of an assemblage of six or seven 
stars in the neck of the Bull. Thus Ovid, Fast. iv. v. 17Q; 

Quts septem dici^ sex tamen esse solenU 

The brightest and most central is Maia,'8tiled Lucida 
Pleiadum; a great number of smaller ones have of late 
years been discovered. The name is supposed to be de- 
rived from vXJv (navigo), because their rise designated the 
time of commencing the coasting navigation of the Medi- 
terranean sea. Other Grecian fables report them to have 
been the daughters of Atlas and Pleione, therefore patro- 
nymically called Athntides, They were named by the 
Romans VergiUce^ from their ushering in the spring about 
the time of the Vernal Equinox. Virgil refers to both 
these derivations. 

At the rising of the Pleiades^ when Taurus opened the 
year, the ground was loosened by the influence of the' mild 
lephyrs of the spring ; and at the rising of Orion it began 
to be bound up by the approach of the severe and ungeiiial 
season of winter. It may be remarked that all the fruits 
of- the earth were brought to perfection after the vernal 
rise of the Pleiades, and none after the autumnal rise of 
Orion. 

They are thus noticed together with Orion in the Book 
of Job, ch. xxxviii. v. 31 ; 

Canst thou bind the sweet influence of Pleiades^ or loosen 
the bands of Orion* 

The verse is thus paraphrased by Young : Par. on Job. 
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Atque aliiM talum &SLndA jftm v««i>erat amnem^ 
MtSL f^tem^ pekKgoque aUua tr^k liamidft litia ; 

Canst thou the skies benevolence restrain, 
^ -Aii^ieaiMe the nekHdes td -shine in Tftifif 

Or, whda Onon ^krkks frtim Jhst q;Aeie» 
Thaw the cold season and unbind the year ? 

Ah JOSBlmilatioA may be presumed in Job between the 
'^ bands^^ and ^^ belt of Orionl 

The Hyades are seyen stars in the Bull's front^ .the 
brightiest is placed by modern astronomers in his .right eje, 
"The "hame is derived by the GreelLs from vu (pluvio), be- 
cause both «t 4fti«ifr rising and setting liiey <Mre said to 
indicate rain. Ovid thus exen^U^s the derxvation^ f^t. 
L. 5. V. 165 ; 

Ora micant Tauri septem radkuUia^amnm^ 
NavUa quas '' Hyadas^* Graius ab imbre 4)Qcmir 

The Pleiades are stiled by Aratus languid ; 

• And the Uyades <jloiklf , ^. ¥. 173 ; 

. {'' Obscnrs flyades, qtt« siiioet per totam front^m 
Tauri sparsae sunt.") ' 

y. 137. Claram Arcton. L. 174. The lucid Bear. 

The Bears are two remarkable constellations in the 
northern hemisphere. Their transformation and receptipfv 
into the heavens is described by Ovid, Met. L. ii. j>ars v.^ 
Since their figures never declined below the horizon in tii0 

• Northern latitudes, the Phenicians chose to regu^te thei^ 
maritime expeditions by the Northern Star now classed d|i 
the lesser Bear, by them called Cj/nosura. And the Greeks^ 
and after them the Romans, by one larger and brighter -in 
the Greater Bear, by them called Helice, 

Thus Ovid, Fast. L. iii. v. 106 ; 

Esse duas JrctoSy quorum Ctfnosura petatur 
Sidonirsj HeHcen Grata: cartnnnotttt. 
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One beats tbe river, and extends the flue 

Near some de^ channel, whilst another seeks 

On ocean's beach to draw the dripping net. )80 

Lycaon was reputed to be the fieither of the transformed 
Calysto, and king of Helie, or Helice, in Attica. But the 
whole poetical fable may be figurative, and HeUce itself 
derived from iKt^ (circumvolutio). They are thus noticed 
by Aratus, O. v. 36 : 

Kal rif /Att Ktnoawfat ^twittkno'tp KoXiouffif 
Tiif )' fliffit *£X/xi)f * *EXix9 yt fAct Mfts ^Aj^auoi 
Elf oXf TtxfMt/fovUiy 19a xfi v^Af eiynuf* 
Tjf )' apa ^tftjus v/Vtnwi fnfw^t AxXo^vwy. 

(^^ Atque banc quidem Cynosuram cognomine dicunt, 
Alteram vero Helicem : Helice quidem viri Achivi 
In mari signant, quo oportet naves dirigere : 
AlteHL vero Phcenices fisi persulcant mare.") 

The Lesser Bear is not noticed either by Hesiod or 
Homer; therefore probably was not admitted by them in 
tint shape among the constellations. From tbe term Cjffio- 
fMra it was more likely to have been represented by a dog. 
Bee Note v. 245. 

JSfffice is the uppermost of the two Pointers. 

T. 140. Canibus. L. 177. Dogs of chase. 
Thus Eel. x. v. 56 ; 

N(m me uUa vetabuni 
igora Parthenios canilms circumdare ioUus^ 



The method of taking wild animals was first to surround 
the tfaickei or cover with strong cords (plagae-) to prevent 
HmK escape ; and next to place nets with smaller meshes 
(retia) in the more frequented waya and paths to whidi 
they wef9 driven by the chasing dogs, and surprised anfl 
taken by ^le spearmen and hunters. 
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T&m ferri rigor^ atque argutae lamina serre ; 
(Nam primi cuneis 8cindebant' fissile lignum :) 

Thus Sophocles, Antig. v. 350 ; 

KovpwtM n ^vXvp 'of : 
tlOcov ofAptCa^MV ayti' 

npvW t' hvoKiaa (pvo'n 
2mtlfottert ^ixlvouXuclotfj 

(^^ Leviumquo genus avium 
(Retibus) circnmdatum abducit ; 
Ferarumque genus agrestium, 
Pontique marinam (piscium) naturtm 
Laquels retinm nexis 
Yir prasditus solertii.") 

y. 141. Fundi. L. 178. The flue. 

Funda has generally been described, and translated by 
the ^^ casting-net," but it rather seems to correspond widft 
the ^^ flue" (rete fluviale). This is formed of a double set 
of meshes, one fine and hanging loose ; the other of larger 
squares, of coarser materials, and of less depth, so that, the 
fish which strike against it are entangled in a sort of purse, 
like a woodcock in a reading net, or resembling a man's 
arm in a '^ sling/' It is usually stretched from bank to 
bank across such streams as disembogue themselves into 
larger rivers ; and being placed in the narrowest strait, the 
upper and broader' parts (latum amnem) are beaten with 
poles, and the frightened fish naturally seek their safety in 
the deeper bed of the greater river : hence the beating of 
the water well applies to the verberai amnem; and the 
push of the fish towards deep water (altapetentes)y before 
which the intercepting net is placed. And the word^iiifcfo 
itself is derived by etymologists from fundere (to stretch 
across or extend). This net is much used at the present 
time in the vicinity of the Thames ; and being of a simple 
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Then steel was temperM, and with shrillest din 

Resounded far the laminated sawi 

(For first the wedge diyided fissile wood) 



make^ not liable to be torn by being stationary and of 
destructive tendency, it might formerly have been in equal 
requisition on the smaller streams of the Tiber and the Po« 
The -word Jundum seems to be used by Persius for a '' net- 
ted purse*" Sat* ii* v. 309 ; 

Nequicquam Jundo suspiret nummus in imo. 

And the fimda of Virgil may Mrell .be described to be a 
^^ purse-net*" The description does not so well apply to 
the ^^ casting-net," either with respect to the verberat 
amneiHy or the aha petens ; especially the latter, since its 
ireighty leads would meet together if thrown into deep 
water (alta) before they reached the bottom.. See the note 
below on Balearisjundwy v. 309. 

The ^^ Flue" is composed of the coarse net with the large 
nesh (plaga), and of the finer net with the smaller mesh 
(lete), both joined together by strong cords, having corks 
at the top and leads at the bottom: when used in still 
water, the rete has a.plaga on each side. The rebe with a 
^^ alight*' mesh is contradistinguished from the plagOy iv« 
Aen. V. 131 ; Retia rara^plagce. 

The Poet may here be considered as adverting with his 
ttfoal perspicuous discrimination to the different procesa^^ 
irf river-fishing and sea-fishing, with the nets in most com- 
mon use : the ^^ stretch-net" (funda) being applied to the 
river (amnis) ; and the dripping ^' ground-net" (humida 
Una) of the sea beach to the sea (pelagus). 

Servius supposes trahit to refer particularly to the word 

iragum^ which signifies a " drag-net." Latum amnem may 

either signify " the broad river," or, " the breadth of the 

liver." 
Manilius may be thought to refer to these lines of Virgil, 

L. V. page 119, 12mo. 

M 2 
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Tiim varise TeaSre artea; labor omnia vkkett 
Improbus, et duris urgens in rebus egestas. 
Prima Cere^ fenro mortales yertere terrain 
Instituit, cikm jam glandes atque arbttta sacrss 

Sunt quilma m ponto studmm est — 
Et ccelare vagos inductis retibus amnes. 

V. 143* Turn ferri rigor. L. 181. Then steel was tem- 
per'd. 

The inference is, that iron was first hardened into steely 
«nd converted into saws ; since the metal itself in its more 
wirefined state was sufficient for the eleaying of wood, and 
flttch other domestic purposes, as an infant state of terociety 
required : but that other economical wants were created 
by a more progressive state of laborious industry* These 
laminated saws became more sonorous the higher they were 
tempered. Most of the Commentators maintain, ihat ferri 
rigor stands for ferrum itself; but it evidently referd to aii 
improved manufacture, of superior hardness, elasticity, and 
polish. The laminated saw divided into laminated planks, 
what before had been cleft by wedges. Thus Pliny, L. xvi. 
■c* 43 ; 

Eadem (fagus) sectiUbus laminis in tentd JlexiUs^ capsiT' 
que ac scrinOs sola utilis : secatur in laminas pratenues et 
iks. 

From whence it may be collected, that the inlaying c^ 
the white wood of the prickly-leaved holly, to ornament 
aiid enliven the darker shade of beech in the construction 

* 

of household furniture, was extensively practised by the 
ancients 

V. 144. Cuneis. L. 183. The Wedge. 

This line has been considered by some as spurious, but 
the wedge is also allnded to in a similar maimer, Aen. vi. 
V. 181. Cuneis et fissile robur — Scinditur, 
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Hence came new am : great labour all subdued, 
Andurgent efforts pressing wants conirou], 

Ceres first taught mankind with iron shares 
To turn the ground : what time tlie gifted food 



L. 184. Great labour, 
repeated by the Greeks. 



V> 145. Labor improbuf 
This sentiment is often r< 
Thus Hesiod, E;y«, v. 42. 

(" OccuUum eniai Dii victum habent hominibus.") 
. ** Budaeus in Comment, page 1309, traces a Ehnilarity 
^Mween these poBsages of Hesiod and Virgi), and that of 

KBis, C. iii. V. 17; 
" Makdkta terra in operc tuo." La Cerda. 
d thus Sophocles Trachiius, v. 128; 
'AtB>.i|1a yaf ev : 
: i' «a>Iw> xfajuvr 0aaii^tt 
Nam sine dolore nihil omnium gubernat«r rex Satsr- 
nius intulit mortalibue.") 
ii And Xenophou, Awit^; — TZi yaf iyaiut, nai xMSr hiHr 

I anu vsMc, Kxi iiriiAi>.i!xt 9iai SiSoacro 'ajOfitroii. 

(" Dii nihil quod spcciosum et pulcrum est hominibus 
dant, absque ipsorum labore et cura.") 

Of the word trnprobus varioUE interpretations are given. 
It geems here to be required fo giguify the imperious ne- 
cessity imposed on man by Jupiter, to strike out new arts 
by reflection, and by dint of excessive labour to bring them 
to perfection. 

" The labor improbus of Virgil corresponds with the 
pTwstans^ and exirtiiui labor of Lucretius." La Cerda. 

The Bote* nee genibus improbis of Columella, L. vi. C, I, 
3, has thf« explanation by Cotnmentatortt ; " Improbis, id 
nt, enormiter magnie." 
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Deficerenl silvte, et viclum Dodona negaret. 
Theocritus notices the labour excited by poverty ; 

(" Faupertas, o Diophante, sola excitat artes ; 

Ipsa lahoris magistra est.") 
See Note, V. 119. 



V. 147. Line 186. Ceres. 

The Poet ever mindful of his subject concludeB his dee^i 

IKuiption of the Iron Age, with an account of the maladies 

■ttending the growth of wheat : and adverts to the means 

i of counteracting them, by first paying due regard to the 

f religious rites of Ceres. 

I Ceres was first worshipped as a Deity in Attica, for the 
I benefit she conferred on mankind, by her great improve- 
I ment of agriculture. The primitive plough was necessarily 
of a very simple construction ; the ground was pierced and 
broken up by the dental (dentale) usually made of the 
t ^rood of holly (ilex) pointed like a tooth, having its pro- 
minent end hardened in the fire; hence it was said " to 
[•■^te the earth :" (mordere terram) this instrument Cerea 
improved by adding to it an iron share (ferrum) and inr 
L atrncted Triptolemus in the use of it. The pointed casing 
r. share then performed the office of the dental ; and the 
L dental itself became what is now colled the " share-beam." 
'From this superior management the earth brought forth 
com in greater abundance ; and both the moral and civil 
L state of man was tnuch ameliorated j since nothing is found 
I te civilize and refine the rudeness of manners, so much aq 
h the ease of plenty. Thus Ovid, Met. II, V. 388. 
Prima Ceres unco glebam dmovit aralro ; 
Prima deiMlJruges^ alimentaque mUia terrii : 
: prima dedU leges : Ccrerts sumus omnia mutms. 
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Dodoaa from her consecrated groves, 
Acorns and failing arbutus denied* 

V. 148. Arbuta deficerent. L. 189. Failing arbutus. 

Virgil uses arbutus and arbutum indiscriminately botb 
for the tree and its fruit. The classic writers in general 
denote the trees as masculine or feminine, and the fruit as 
neuter bj the respective terminations of their representa- 
tive words. The leaves of the arbutus supplied food for 
cattle ; and its fruit was supposed to be eaten bj man be- 
fore the introduction of corn by tillage. 

When Jupiter ordained that man should subsist by la- 
boor, he caused the most common spontaneous productions 
rf the earth, not only to degenerate, but at times to fail, 
that no certain dependance might be placed on them for 
human subsistence : so that even the sacred groves of 
Dodona herself sometimes refused to give their wonted 
tributes. 

From the difference of climate, and languages in various 
countries, it is difficult to identify with any degree of pre- 
cision the ancient Greek and Latin names of trees with 
those of Northern Europe in the present day ; especially 
when the Atheilians and Macedonians, and other Grecian 
States in the same age gave different names to the same 
trees and fruits. The generality of Commentators suppose 
the orbutus of the Latins, and the Comarus of the Greeks, 
to be the same plant, and its fruit adapted for food, to ba 
denominated Memcecylum. Thus Theophrastus, L. 111^ 

(/• 10 ; 'H St XOfJMfOSy *9| Toy IJa/MUKVXof ^tfWffCt TO &tl^tfX09, 

{^^ Arbutus quae pomum cibo idoneum fert.^') Pliny, not 
esteemed so good a naturalist as Theophrastus, calls them 
two different species of the same genus, L. xv. C. 34, 
AUud corpus est terrestribus Jragify q,Uud congeneri eomm 
unedtmi; quod solum pomum simile fructui terra gignUur : 
pomum inhonorumj et cut nomen ex argumento $ity unum 
tmUum edendi. Duobus tamen Jubc nominibuf (tppellatU 
Grady Comarumy et Memeciflotty quo (fpparet totidem esse 
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Mox et fmmentis labor additus ; ut mala culmod 160 
Esset rubigo, segnisque horreret in arvis 

genera^ et qptief nos. Alio nomine Arbutus vocatur. He 
thus strangely confounds the trees with their fruits: but 
Theophrastus expressly calls memcecylum the edible fruit 
of the Comarus* 

The Unedo of the Latins seems to have been the iviyt.i^ 
of the Greeks, of the wild crab kind, and so austere, that 
only one could be eaten at a time. The Note of Budaeus 
on the fbii^f« %Bu *OnRtn of Theophrastus, L. 1. C. 8. is as 
follows; Gal. L. vii. Simp: — ^^ 'E^ri/xiiXiV, V\ts xmi 'OfflSvp 
wa^ Totf 'lloAoif dyfcixots xoXt/hK/, Mt ^i 0199 ayfia fjuikUu^-^-' 
(^^ Epimelis, quae et Unedo ab Italicis rusticis vocatur, est 
utique quale malum silvestre." 

One of the senses of the preposition W in its compound 
state according to grammarians signifying deterioration; 
and fL'ikis any fruit of the apple kind, the unedo must have 
been accounted one of the worst, and most common wild 
fruits. 

Ovid couples together the arbutus and mountain straw- 
berry. Met. 1. V. 104. 

ArbiUeosfostuSy montanaquefragra legebanL 

Holdsworth doubts whether arbutus signifies the straw- 
berry tree in particular ; and seems rather to have thou^t 
it was used among the Romans as a generic term for smdl 
trees, or shrubs of the woods bearing wild fruits. 

Some authors ascribe the frait unedo to the medlar; 
(mespilus), so uncertain are they in their descriptive cha<» 
racters* 

* 

V. 160. Prumentis. L. 190. The full grown plant. 

The Poet having expatiated on the labours of ploughing 
and sowing, now admonishes the husbandman that other? 
are still attendant on the wheat plant in its more mature 
enltaiferous state, which it behoves him most assiduously 
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Slill to the ftiU-grown plant is added cart : 190 

Bdiold wkere cankering rust the stalk inyades, 

to gttard agamst; otherwise he will reap no benefit from 
his pains of tillage. Frumentk signifies the grain formed 
tetha spike at the head of the stalk, after it emerges from 
its sheath. The term is used in the same way, V. 315 ; 

Frumenta in vhridi stipulA lactentia (urgent 

V. 1'51. Rubigo. L. 191. Cankring rust. 

Virgfl mentions the rust as the principal disease to which 
com advancing towards maturity is liable. The Romans 
personified Htm quality of rust, giving it the attributes of 
A deity^ whom they called Robiguij and his appointed rites 
Roh^aHa. These were celebrated on the 25th of April^ 
jMI as the spike of wheat had fully emerged from its 
sheath, and before it came into blossom; imploring his 
Watchful protection against the blight ; for at the time of 
die setting of the grain, this disorder usually exerts its 
frestiferous powers. Thus Pliny, L. xvlii. C. 29. RubigaUa 
Numa constituit anno regni sui xi, quce nunc aguntur ad vH 
Caknd: MaH (25th April) quoniam tunc fere segetes ruhigo 
occupat. N. B. This date is rather too early ; the rust 
generally attacks the com, when the fruit begins to set^ 
and requires gelatinous food. 

The wheat came into blossom in Italy about the 28th of 
April, when other religious ceremonies were perfonded^ 
VhraUai soliciting the like seasonable protection for the 
com in blossom. The bloom remained on the spike for 
eight days, till the 3d of May ; and the com was observed 
to' ripen after a lapse of forty days ; so that the wheat- 
harvest commenced one year with another on the 12th of 
JuttOy and was commonly finished by the 26th, the time of 
the Summer solstice; when the renewed labours of the 
oom-field again commenced. These times neariy corres- 
pond with those of the present day ; so that there has been 
little or no variation in the climate of Italy for the fast 
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Carduus: intereunt segetes ; subit aspera silya, 
LappflBque, tribulique; interque nitentia culta 

twenty centuries. These dates are taken from the Beveral 
irriters De Re Rustica 

Bj the Greeks also the ^' rust " was deified under, the 
title of ^Efva-iCv : and, copying from them, the same ritea 
were prescribed by the Romans to their god Rubigus^ 
The ancients supposed the '^ rust " of wheat to be influ- 
enced, as their fancies suggested, either by the Sun or 
Moon, by heat or cold, as well as the similar disorder of 
the carbuncle of the vine. Thus Pliny, L. xviii* c 28. 
Plerique dixere rorem inustum sole acrifirugibus rubigims 
causam esse^ et carbunculi vitibus : quod ex parte fahum 
arbttroTy omnemque uredinem frigore tantum constarCj sole 
innoxio : totumque lunari ratione constat; quoniam taUs tr^U" 
ria nonjit nisi interlunio^ plendve lunA^ hoc est prasvulente* 
Pliny makes no distinction between the rubigo^ and uredoy 
but ascribes the ustus of the one, and the carbo of the 
other, to the same blighting principle. It is now well 
ascertained, that the rust may proceed from every cause, 
which hinders the corn-plant from arriving at its full ma- 
turity; and that its consequent dissolution is occasioned 
by its inability to accomplish the final purpose of nature, 
which is, the ripening of its seed, for the propagation and 
continuance of its own species. 

Varrp in his Exordium amongst other deities invokes 
P,obigum pt Floram, De R. R. L. 1. c. 1. Robigum in" 
vocabo et Florat^y quibus propUUs^ neque rubigo Jrumenta 
fitque arbores corrumpity neque non tempestive Jlorent, 

The '' rust" is also mentioned by Theophrastus, L. viii« 
c. 10. 

^ffvvXai V its ra viru^n (MiXKot run oavfiejf. 

C Seminum autem vitia quaedam omnibus communia 
i»unt ut rubigo : rubigines verp in frumentaceis magis, quam 
legun^inibus.") 
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And teasels bristling with their lancet points ! 
Fails the lost corn-plant ; in ita place succeeds 
Burdock or cockle, thick obtrusive woods ; 

Lisle, who was one of our most correct Essayists on has- 
faandrj, aBserts, Edit. 4th, page 143, " The countrymaD 
observes the blight to appear on his wheat quickly after 
bloBBoming time." And in confirmation of Virgil's maxim 
of sowiog sound grain, he says also, page 134, " Blighted 
wheat will vegetate, but has not flower or milk suflicient 
to maintain the blade." 

The " Rust" (Rubigo) attacks the Stalk, and the " Smnt" 
(Uredo) the Grain : therefore the first Bhould be called 
Rubigo Segetis, and the last Uredo Frumenli: but modern 
Botanists have very improperly transposed these terms; 
assigning Rubigo to the Grain, and Uredo to the standing 
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V. 151. CarduuK. L. 199. And tcascis. 

Most of the thistle tribe are troublesome weeds in corn. 
£elds, having sharp spiny scales on their heads, and pro- 
ducing seeds with a light down annexed, they float in the 
air, and are wafted by the winds to considerable distances, 
and are sure to grow wherever the ploughed land offers a 
convenient " nidus" for their reception. The instruments 
called " cards," adapted to the carding of wool and Itax 
were, as their name imports, originally constructed from 
teasel (carduus) having bearded hooks for the protection 
its seed vessels. And the species called the fullers' 
■1 (dipsacns sativus fullonum,) having the strongest 
books, is now extensively cultivated, being much used in 
the machinery of the cloth manufactories to give a smooth 
pile to the fabricated produce of the loom. 



V. 151. Horreret. L. 192. Bristling. 
Virgil uses horrerc, and korridus to express any bristling 
appearance either of art or nature, as 



Infelix lolhim et i^teriks^ domitittitaf aveiiic. -^^ 

Quod ni^i et amduis terrain inoeetabet^ raMirii^, ISt 
Et sonitu terrebis aves, et ruris opaei 

&^e« virum horruit hastis. G* iL v» 142* 
i^tcea messis inhorruU. Aen. iii. v. 314* 
and in various other instances. 

The following quotations .firoin tiio works of the pre^ 
deoessors of Virgil are noticed by Maorobius. L. iri* c. 4% 
'' HorrescU telis exercitus asper utrimque.*^ Ennius^ L. xi¥i 

<^ Sed et ante omnes Homerus/' IL L. v. v. 330. 

* » ■ 

MaxfnSy as stXP^ retfuvtxpoas. 

(^' Horruit autem pugna moiialibus exitiosa hastis 
Longis, quas tenebant acutas.") 

See note below, v. 314. 
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V. 153. Lappa?. L. 104. Burdock.. 

Lappa<y or lappago^ is supposed to be derived from ««% 
rw xX§tf (to lay hold of) ; this tenacious quality was V€^ 
troublesome to the reaper, because it impeded the easj 
separation of the corn-stalks from each other : the botfiuca) 
character of the '' burdock" is^ that it has large round 
leaves, and a scaly empalement armed with hooked piicklet 
bending inwards. It is the Lappa of Tournelbrt, and. the 
Arctium of Linn^us, and the ^Avaflfn of Theophrastus, wht 
thus describes it, L. vii. c. 14 : . » 

C Notabile est in lappa, quae propter steam asperltateiki 
vestibus adhaerescit, et est ablata difficilis.") . . ..* 

A more general description of it then follows. 

It is also noticed by Pliny, L« xxvii. c 5 ; 

Aperme ncbscMur in frumentarioj aut horiis^ pratUvej 
asperiiaie etiam vestium ienaoiL Some suppose that loppjt 
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Where baneful darneU nobler fruits suppUnl, 
And wilding oats o'ertop with heads unbless'il. 
Ply then ihe rake with most unceasing toil ; 
ASiight the birds ; the darkling hedges prune 



rather corresponds with what is called " Cljvura," " Clea- 
vers," or " Goose-graaa." 

V. 153. Tribuli. L. 194. Cockle. 

Tr^ulia derived from T;Jii (three), and RAi* (a spear) 

its seed being Diree-comered, is a climbing plant, and 

therefore equally troublesome to the reaper : it is of the 

" convolvulaa" or bind-weed tribe, and the larger sort is 

_ called " Syrian Seanimony," which in climbing or trailing 

1 the ground will run to the length of eight or ten feet, 
!lie most troublesome bind-wecd in the corn-fictds of the 
ibrthern climates is the " black bind-wecd," called also 
" climbing buck-wheat. The botanists give it different 
Latin names, as " convolvulus folio trlanguto ,•" ^'convolvulus 
niger ;" and " fagopt/mm scandetti." The leaf is lobed 
and apear-ahaped, tlie seeds are three-cornered, resembling 
those of buck-wheat, and are known in the west of England 
by the name of " Cockle -seed." The Greek names of 
plants are variously represented by Latin authors, and the 
Latin names with still greater freedom by the moderns; it 
is difficult therefore for a translator to ascertain their pre- 
cise application ; and it must he evident, that the plants 
which are indigenous to the land of the south of Europe, or 
of Asia, must be unable to bear the rigour of the north. 
Yet still there may be different species having correspondent 
natural habits, and commodiously representing those of the 
ancient writers. A passage occurs in the Book of Job very 
apposite to the purpose, ch. xxxi. v. 40; 

In the Vulgate (" Loco tritici prodeat spina, et loco 
lei vitium frugum.") And in the English, " Let thistles 
t instead of wheat, and ' cockle'' imicad ofharley." 



Falce premes umbras, votisque vocaveris imbrem* 



The Greek tatSti sigajfiea any plant which injures bj'~ 
puncture : and the vitaim frugum of the Latin correBponda 
with the marginal tranalation of the Hebrew in the English 
Bible, noisome weeds ; not being deecriptive of any deter- 
minate plant. The English translators therefore looked 
upon " coelde" as the representative of noisome weeds i 
and this plant not only incommoded the wheat by occupy- 
ing a great space of ground, by depriving it of a portion of 
its nourishment, and by giving additional trouble to the 
reaper, but Its seeds mixing with those of corn, debased 
the quality of the ground-meal, and rendered the sample 
of seed-corn of less value. 

The cockle flowers in June, and ripens long before the 
wheat, and scattering its abundant seeds in all directions^ 
may be said in Virgil's phrase to form at harvest a wood 
amid the corn. The iilva of Virgil answers to the Exii^« 
(frutex humilior of Theophrastus. 

The terms rfCikos occurs, Genesis, ch. iii. v. IB. 

'AxaiSac na! rfiCoXoui: rendered in the Latin spinam el 
carduum proferat tibi: and in the English, Thorns also 
and thistles shall it bring forth to thee. 

Neither the ^«s of Job, nor the rp<?oX«c of Moses, as ' 
descriptive of noisome weeds, may be supposed to designate 
any particular plant; they might therefore change placet 
without any violence to the wording of the sentence of 
either. 

Pliny observes, many of these weeds are rather to be 
numbered among the diseases, than the pests of com: ' 
Nam loliuntf tribulos, el carduos, lappasquc, non magis 
quam rubos, inter /ruguin morbos potius, quam inter ^«'u> 
terra pestes numeraverim. L. xviii, c. 17. 

He also mentions many plants of the convolvulus kind 
as destructive by their embrace, and although creeping 
plants, they will not suffer others to twine about them- 
selves. Ell herbn, qn<e cker enecaf, et erviim circiimliganda- 
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With sharpened hook ; by vows invoke the show'r ; 

te; vacatur orobanche: (that is, the sufTocator of the 
vetch) : trUkum simili modo asra (the era being a climbing 
plant) : hordeum festuca, quas vacatur cegUapt (of the goat's 
beard kind ; it kills by pvertopping) : lentem herba secu* 
ridka (having an hatched-shaped leaf) : quam Grasci a 
HmUiiudine '^ Pelecinan" vacant : et ha quidem camplexu 
necant: — €Bra! granum minimum est in cartice aculeata : 
cum est in pane celerime vertigines fadt. Plin* L. xviii. 
c.'lT* The same effect is attributed to the laUum. See 
below, V* 154. 

. Most of these observations of Pliny are taken from 
Theophrastus, L. viii. c. 8. 

Bat perhaps the Poet, without descending into particu- 
IsLTBy might mean to comprise all the trailing noxious plants, 
which meeting with a prop become climbers, under the 
general term l(q)pa ; and all the spinose under tribuluSy after 
the arrangement of Theophrastus, L* vii. c. 8 : 

T« fih voeif^Sif yaf i^if ofOoxeivXet — uairfp kou if roTs axatOtl^tvtf 
Mt rptCokos — wot ^i iftptaKKoKotvXat' (Jt,i t^ofiat ^t vov Vfoa^ia-dfcniy 
hfty^toKOvXct Ka^mp 19 ^a7F»pini> 

('^ Alias herbarum sunt recticaules, sicut inter omnes spi- 
nosas, tribulas; quaedam vero amplexicaules ; sed si non 
habent quibus accumbant, humi serpunt; et humicaules 
dici possunt, sicut aparina.") 

V.' 153. Nitentia culta. L. 195. Nobler fruit. 

These words have respect to the polish of cultivation as 
distinguished from the ruggedness of nature. Pinguia cultay 
G» iv* V. 372, is adopted in the same sense : both phrases 
refer to the viofot tpyot of Homer, II. xii. v. 283. 

L. 195, 196. Darnels — Wilding oats; v. 153. Lolium, 
avenae* 

^^ LoUum or ^ Dame!,' is a common weed in our corn- 
fields : the < wild-oats ' are no less frequent in man j 
places: they are. not the common oats degenerated by 



Heu! magnum aherius frustr^ spectabis acervuniy 
Concuss&que famem in silvis solabere quercu. 
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growing wild, but a quite different species: the chaff of 
them is hairy, and the seed is small, like that of grass. It 
was the general opinion of the ancients, that wheat and 
)[)^le7 degenerated into these weeds, but they are specifir 
cally different, and rise from their own seeds* The word 
dommafUur is very proper, for these weeds grow so taV 
that they overtop the corn." — Martyn. 

^' They are also mentioned together by Ennius in Prae- 
ceptis : — Ubi vidit avenam^ lolium crescere int^r trUicumj 
seiegiiy secemity airfert se^hiloJ^ — Ursinus* 

The species of lolium here mentioned is the ^ lolium 
majus temulentum," so named from its intoxicating quality. 
It is called in French " L'yvraje," from ^' yvre" (drunken) ; 
and in the west of England ^' Iver-grass*" When ground 
and baked with the meal of corn, it is found to affect the 
head with giddiness; and pooltry after eating it wilL be 
seen to reeL The grain ia ponderous, but rather lighter 
than good whe^t; and ripens its seed at the same time* 
It is possible an opiate might be extracted from its grain. 

The '' wild-oat" we may presume, under both the sys- 
tems of the Roman tillage, must have been a very prevalent 
and troublesome weed, since its seeds came to an earjly 
maturity, and were dispersed before the regular time of 
harvest. These have been known to remain uncorrupted 
in land for upwards of half a century ; and are supposed 
not to have the power of vegetation till after a lapse pf an 
year from their ripening; therefore neither the common 
fallow, nor the frequent ploughing of the perpetual system, 
could afford any security against its inroad. It is not even 
now extirpated without great perseverance and labour. 

The awns of the '^ wild oat" have a remarkable property 
of contracting themselves in wet weather; and by this 
contraction they force the head of the grain, in which is 
placed the germ, Into the earth; and in a free soil will 
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Or rainly gazing on another's store 9Q0 

Fly to the woods by famish'd want impelled, 
And hunger solace from the shaken oak. 

sometimes penetrate to the depth of many feet ; and being 
then beyond the influence of the atmosphere, the germ will 
neither be subject to vegetation, nor for a long period to 
decay: deep ploughing has been known to produce the 
wild-oat in abundance. The ^^ animated oat" is of this 
species, and form; a good hygrometer. 

IftfeUx is applied not only to plants merely unproductive, 
but is extended also to those of pernicious quality : feUs 
in the same manner is applied to those of increase, and of 
beneficial tendency to mankind. 

Ovid notices both these plants together. Fast. L. i. y. 601. 
Et careani lolm oculoi vUianHbus agri; 
Nee steriJu culto surgat aoena solo. 
The former, he says, was found hurtful to the eyes. This 
probably arose from its narcotic quality of inducing torpor 
on the nervous system, and particularly affecting the eye 
with dimness. 

v. 157. Vocaveris imbrem. L. 199. Invoke the showV* 
This alludes to the last line of supplicating the Gods in 

the Invocation, v. 23. 

Quique (Dii) satis largum ccbIo demittitis imbrem. 
La Cerda observes, that a studied variety obtains in 

these lines by plurals being coupled with singulars, and 

^ vice versIL" singulars with plurals. 

Y. 158. Frustra spectabis. L. 200. Vainly gazing. 
Thus Hesiod, ''fy/x^ v. 394 . 

Mil wits ra fitk^v ;^a)/^ 

(^^ Ne quando interim egens 
Mendices ad alienas domes, nihilque efficias.") 
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Dicendum et quse sint duns agrestibus arma, 160 
Queis sine nee potu6re seri, nee surg^re messes : 
Vomis, et inflexi primiinL grave robur aratri, 

y. 160. Dicendum. L. 203. Let not. 
. The Third Class of the Precepts of the Middle Grand 
tDivision relates to the Implements of Husbandrj-, and the 
Area or Thrashing-floor^ together with their dependanoies. 
Undsr this .head is particular! j comprehended the fdough, 
the share, the wain of Ceres, the instruments of the bam ; 
the coarse sieyes and basket-work; the shape and com- 
ponent parts of the plough. B j way of pause in 4he nar- 
jrative, in passing from one set of precepts to another, the 
patron is requested not to shew disgust at the tedious 
jrecital of things of such small moment, below the dignity 
of Epic poetry. The area^ together with the imisances to 
which it is exposed, is then described. These precepts 
extend from t. 160 to ▼. 186. 

v. 160. Agrestibus arma. L, 203. The peasant's arms. 
The arms of a peasant are his implements of husbandry. 
In this sense arma is also used; 

Turn Cereretn corruptam undUy CereaUaque arma 

ExpediufU. Aen. i. v. 181. 

It is observed by Heyne, that potuere^ ▼•161, is here 
introduced after the manner of an aorist. 

y. 163. Vomis et robur. L. 206. The plough and share. 

The plough and share being of the utmost consequence, 
are the first things to be provided. The plough is to be 
composed of ihe most solid materials ; and the term i^fiexi 
means not so much '' crooked^' as '' inflexible :" so strong 
as not to be liable to be warped or broken by the pressure 
of the oxen, or the resistance of the earth. The adjunct 
, curoi below, v. 170, belongs to the shape. 

Cato, adverting to the implements of husbandry on a 
iiurm of one hundred acres QaLgeni)^ part of which was 



Let not the sturdy peasant's proper arms 
Be p^'d unnoticed, without which nor powV 
Ib giv'n to sow, nor raise the tribute grain. 205 

First be the plough of solid strength prepar'd, 

< »— *M^*»^— ^— ^1 I — fc^— ^— »— I III III I I I I II ■ ■ I 

irineyardy allowg to it two plorngbs and two yoke of oxen, 
*and (if the reading be right,) ten shares. Pliny describes 
-four sorts of shares as used in Italy, L. xviii. c. 18. Vome- 
rum plura genera; culter vacatur^ prteduram priusquam 
preedndaturj terram seeans^ fiUurUque suldt vestigia pros- 
ecribens Mctnim, quae rempmus (quos re9vpinoB)y in arande 
mwrieai vomer, Qtu)S resupinos being supposed to agree 
mth mdcasy and to hare the meaning of the supinatas glebae 
U FirgiL 

The share called the coulter-share most probably had a 
coalter fixed on its back, like the dorsal fin of a fish, and 
used to cut through the tarf in hard groand, and 
rked out the line of farrow to be pursued in '^ pro* 
scinding" the lea-field at its first renewable plou^ug. 
The dental and the coulter penetrated the sward, which 
the share forming a constituent part of one and the same 
solid instrument, afterwards laid supine upon its back. 
Thk operation was attended with some nicety and trouble, 
therefore the ploughman (bubulcas) was allowed a double 
portion of time for the marking out and the proscission. 

The modern plough-share of Italy, according to Holds- 
worth, is of a similar construction* 

. ^' The plough-share in Italy (called ^ gomere') is made 
With two comers jetting out, and rising in the middle with 
a back {' schiena'). The plough used in seed-time is made 
with two ears or side-boards (^ orecche')*" — Letters from 

The ancient and modern coulter-^are appears to be 
forged into one single instrument : the pointed beak forms 
the dental (dentale) ; the two jutting corners from the lidA 
fias, or wiags (cuspidee), aaid the rising back (^achiona*' 
^^.mqderti Italy >^ perfoims ihe office of the coulter (0ulCer>, 

I 2 
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Tardaque Eleusinse matris volventia plaustra, 
Tribulaque, trahesBque, et iniquo pondere rastri ; 
Virgea prsetere^ Celei yilisque supellex, 165 

Pliny continues : — AUerum genus est vulgare rostrati 
vectis. The second sort was the share in common use^ 
coating a great part of the lever, or share-beam, and ter- 
minating in a strong beak well calculated for the '' itera*- 
tion," the ^^cross-ploughing," or for the. " inaration" of 
the ^^ Restibilis ;"■ these having no tough grassy surHoce to 
contend with did not stand in need of the coulter. . . 

Tertium in solo fadli; nee toto porrectum dentali; sed 
exigud cuspide in rostro. The third sort did not cover. so 
much of the share-beam, but had a small fin issuing, froia 
one side of its beak, adapted to light sandy ground, or 
what was called terra tenera^ velpulla. — LaHor htec quarto 
generic sed exacuiiory in mucronem fastigiata^ eodemque 
gkuMo scindens solum^ et acie laterum radices herbarum 
secahs. 

The fourth sort, he says, was broader and more taper in 
its form, breaking through the ground with its point, and 
at the same time cutting the lateral roots of weeds by the 
sharpness of its fin-like sides. This was in requisition to 
pare ancient mos8<^rown pasture, perhaps preparatory to 
burning. 

Pliny mentions the plough of Gaul having two small 
wheels; from which it may be inferred the wheel-plough 
was not adopted in Italy in the time of Virgil or of Pliny. 

The mould-boards were added occasionally, when the 
seed-furrow was to be formed in wet or stiff lands. 

Pliny also here notices that in a light soil one yoke of 
oxen would cultivate forty acres (jugera) in a year, but in 
a stiff one only thirty. 

* y. 162. Grave robur. L. 206. SoHd strength. 

The gravti robur ardtri may signify the strength of, the 
plough, or simply the plough itself: the terms force, life, 
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The share, the lagging wheels of Ceres' wain : 
Tine-studded thrashing-engines, loaded rakes ; 
Celean implements rude-form'd of twig : 



strength and power being often applied to express material 
sabstance, moral efficiency, and personal identity, as well 
in ancient as modem languages. 

v. 163. Elusinae plaustra. L. 207. Ceres' wain. 

The wheels of the wain of Ceres are generally repre- 
isented as solid orbs without spokes, of slow movement, and 
of heavy construction ; hence being on rollers, they might 
be well stiled vohentia: in the corn-wains at this time 
mostly used in the west of England, the axis is generally 
fixed to one or both wheels ; so that the axis itself turns 
round with every revolution of the wheels : and this ad- 
'Tantage follows, that if the carriage should happen to be 
overturned, frequently the case in an hilly country, the 
pole, vulgarly called the '^ tongue-tree,^' turns round on a 
pivot fixed at its extremity, and the draught-oxen remain 
- steadfast, receiving no injury or inconvenience : and indeed 
the most usual and expeditious mode of unloading a corn- 
wain at harvest in the stack-yard is at once to upset.it, a 
trench being made in the ground for the purpose. 

The description of the common implements of husbandry 
must of necessity be ill-calculated to make a figure in 
poetry ; but when the author ascribes the invention of the 

* wain to Ceres, and compares the fan in a mystical sense 
to the purifying fan of Bacchus ; and when we consider 
that Liber and Ceres were the two particular deities whom 

• he invoked at the opening of his poem, \ve forget the low- 
ness of the subject, in the aptness and dignity of the allu- 
sions : and we cannot sufficiently admire the address of the 
Poet, when by the management of his machinery, he makes 
these divinities auxiliary to the most trifling concerns of 
his favourite theme — ^the country, which he terms divine 
from being under their immediate care, and tutelary pro- 
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Arbutess crate^^ et mystica v«iinufi lacchi ; 



tection. The wain of Ceres was exhibited at her two 
annual feasts and sacrifices with great pomp, solemnity and 
rejoicing, both in town and countrj. 

y. 164. Tribulaque. L. 208. Thrashing-engines. 

The instruments adapted to the beating out and sepa- 
rating the corn from the straw, and refining it, are now 
recorded : since there are none in present use of the least 
similarity, except perhaps the common flail, they are 
noticed in the translation in a general way, rather than Igr 
adopting the names of ^' sled" and '^ drag," and such other 
unintelligible denominations, which convey no idea of the 
original machines. The process is thus describeed bg^ 
. Varro, de R. R. L. i. c. 52, 1 ; 

E spicis in are& eascuH grana (oportet), quod fit apmd 
alios jumentis juncUsj ac tribulo. Id Jit e tabulA lapidUna^ 
aut ferro tuperatd^ quo imposito auriga^ autpondere gravi 
trahUur jumentis ^nctis^ ut dUcutiat e spied grana; ani 
assibus dentaiis cum orbicuUs^ quod vocant plostellum Pcsni* 
cum. 

And thus by Pliny, L. xviii. c. 30 ; 

Messis ^sa alibi tribulis in aredy aUbi equorum gressibus 
exieritur^ alibi pertids Jlagellatur. 

And by Columella, L. ii. c. 21 ; 

Si pauca juga sunt adficere tribulumj et iraham possia ; 
qwB res utraque culnws^ facilUme comminuit. Ipsce d$Uem 
spicof melius Justibus tunduntur^ vannisque expurgantur. 

From hence it appears, that in small farms the whole of 
the sheaf was thrashed with the larger instruments ; but on 
the large farms, the paleoy that is, the spike with a neck 
of straw attached to it, was separated from the stem (cul- 
mus) and stowed away in the barn, or tabulated chamber ; 
and thrashed at leisure with the flail. 
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Inwoven baskets ; Bacchua' mysUc fiui. SIO - 

Homer adverts to the practice of the treading out of com 
bj oxen in the levelled area^ II. xx* v. 4Q6 ; . 

(« Ut vero cum quls junxerit boves mares latis-frontibus. 
Vt trlturent hordeum albam aequabili in area^ 
Facile protinus comminuuntur boiim sub pedibns vehement 
ter-mugientium.'') 

The tribulum^ derived from rfiCtf (tero), seems to denote 
some instrument of trituration of the roller kind without 
wheeky being studded with stones or knobs of iron : and 
the irahm or traheOj derived from IroAo, an implement with 
ribbed wheels, and toothed with iron, invented bj tha 
Carthaginians* 

Besides these heavier thrashing instruments, there were 
others adapted to smaller and more tender seeds ; such as 
the baculumy JusiiSy perHcOj virgOy JlageUa^ and others, 
nus* Isaiah, Ch. xxfiii. v* S7: — For the fitches (vetches) 
are not thrashed mth a thrashing instrument^ neither is a 
cari'iBheel turned about upon the cummin; but theJUckes 
are beaten out with a staff (baculo), and the cummin with 
a ro£f (virga). 

Rostrum is derived from }m9o» (to scrape together.) 
All these thrashing instruments were kept under cover in 
the area. Raster is also used, and both rostra and rastri 
ia the plural. 

Virgil generally uses iniquus to express something in 
excess beyond equality; and the sense given it in the 
translation indicates the additional weight appertaining to 
it in the area to enable it to draw aside the accumulated, 
heap of straw, that the grain might be collected together' 
and winnowed : the process was repeated as often as occ 
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Omnia qute multd aati 



proviaa reponee, 



sion required. The r&ke also was moved by cattle. Th« i 
firat thrashing yielded the ripest and finest sample of corn. ' 

Modern travellers affirm a sort of sledge is still used in 
the warmer latitadee to rub out the grain. 

" See Mors. Thevenot's account of the sledge now mad* 
uae of in Persia for rubbing corn out of the ear, in 
Voyages. See likewise a description and draught of tb*^^ 
■ame in Paul Lucas's Journey from Constantinople ta-;« 
Adrianople; Tom. 1, ch. 24, of his Second Voyoge." 

Holdsworth. l{ 

V. 105. Virgea Celet. L. 209. Celean implements. 

Celeus IB reported to have been a king of Eleusia ia.fi 
Attica, and to have entertained Cerea in her search after t\ 
Proserpine : in return she instructed bis son Triptolemus A 
in the use of the sieve, and various other articles of hut-il 
bandrj. The word Celei is generally accounted by gram- I 
marians an anapest, with the two first syllables short, and.,! 
pronounced CSl^i : but it rather seems to be used by VirgUiT 
as a spondee ; the two last syllables being contracted bj; i 
synacresis, and pronounced Celci, the first syllable being,! 
long ; especially as Celeus, after the mythology of thp.,1 
Greeks, may have been an emblematical personage, aa^nl 
the name derived from ^nXtvw, (necto, plico, angl : lft*a 
weave.) See Note, v. 27fl. 

The figure of a modern sieve suspended on three poleft 1 
fixed in a triangular position, and used by the inhabitant*! f 
of Poll near Rome in their thrashing floors at harvest, 
represented in the frontispiece of " Mrs. Graham's Letterm J 
from Italy." A sketch of a similar one it given in 
work, PI. ii. Fig. 6. 

The supellex of Virgil has the same meaning as th» ] 
xaWxiiii- of Xenophon, C. viii. IS. 

(" Ordinc reponere utensilium supellectilem.") 
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Timely such engines of thy call provide, 

This inferior tiimitare of a farm is stated by Varro, L* i. 
e« 33. to consist of the most common articles. Qua nasd 
im Jkndoy ac fieri a domesHds poierunt; earum ne quid 
tmatury ut Jere sunt^ qum ex vmmibuiyei materia rusiica 
Jkmtj ut corbesy Jisdna ; sic qua Jiuni de cannabis Unoy 
juncoy — uiJUneSy restes^ tegetes. And his advice at the 
conclosion is, Instrumentum et svpeUectUem rusticam am" 
nem cporiet habere scrotum in urbe^ et rure dominum. 

Colnmella also assigns the same import to supeUeXj L. i. 
c 8. ; Turn etiam pecus etfamiliam recenseat; fiindique tn* 
9irumentum et supeUectilem. FamiUam here means slaves, 
servants, and day-labourers. The coarse garments of the 
•trvants, as well as the agricultural and household requi- 
sites of the loom, were all manufactured at home by the 
UhJogaUs from hemp and flax raised upon the premises. 

y» 166. Arbutese crates. L. 210. Inwoven baskets. 

Strong wicker baskets, called corbesy were always placed 
in the area in readiness either to divide the com with the 
** politor," or ^' villicus ;" or to measure it for sale, for 
consumption, or for store in the tabulated granary. 

This basket-work, adapted to various uses, was woven 
lengthwise with rods of the arbutus, and crosswise with 
twigs of osier, or some other flexible material ^Vius the 
bier of Pallas is woven lengthwise with the stiff rods of 
arbutus, and crosswise with the more flexible twigs of 
•ik; Aen. xi. v. 65. 

Alu crates et molleferetrum 
Arbuteis texunt virgis^ et vimine quemo. 

The new shoots of many plants will not bend in their 
succulent state in summer ; those of the oak are flexible, 
and therefore introduced with propriety. In weaving cloth 
the stamen is of one material, the subtemen of another; 
like the virga and vimen ofcllie basket. 
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Si te digna manei divini gloria runs. 

■ ' " ■■' ' ' 

From the arbutuft being formed into woven crates, and 
employed in leielUng roogh and uneven groand, the epHhe^ 
htnrida is giKUi t^ it, G. ii. v« 61^ 

hueriiur iiu^p m fae^ nuti^ mrlmiu§ harrida : 

and in a military point of view \omyrtu8^ from its beikig ' 
worked into lances ; Aen. iii. v. 23. 

Et densis hastilibus horrida myrtus. 

V* 166« Vannns Jacchi. L. 210. Bacchus' mystic fan. 

'' The persons who were initiated into any of the an- 
cient mysteries were to be particularly good ; they looked 
upon themselves as separated from the vulgar of mankind^ 
and dedicated to a life of singular virtue and piety. This 
may be the reason that the " £euii," or ^^ van," the mystka 
vannu9 Jacchi^ was used in initiations ; the instrument that 
separated the wheat from the chaff being as proper an mn- 
blem, as can well be, of setting apart the good and virtuous 
from the wicked and useless part of mankind." — 

Holdswortlu 

<^ The van itself puts one in mind of a text of Scripture 
relating to a particular purity of life, and the separation of 
the good from the bad; — Whose fan is in Jus handy and he 
wUl thttf/tfghli/ purge his floor y and will gather his wheat 
into his gamer; but the chaff he mil bum with unquench'* 
ablefire*^ 

Holdsworth and Spence quoted by Warton. 

When the " fan" or ** van" is mentioned in its literal 
and simple sense, the object of it is to separate corn from 
chaff: in its mystical or figurative sense to separate good 
men from bad : the simple sense with its figurative allusion 
is here poetically given it by the author. 

The Scriptures carry the metaphor still further — by 

^^rning the chaff; a very natural image, since the chaff is 

'conimonly burned, by way of consuming it, lest cattle 
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Proud of Ihe glories of an haUow'd fiurm* 



should injure themselTes by eating it : and it ii found in 
practice, that the flame itself attenuating the air behind 
the sieve causes the wind in front to act more briskly. 

The process of winnowing corn is di8^||ctly related by 
Vanco De R. R. L. i. c. 52* ; lis (grania) iritis opartet e 
ierrd sutdectari valhsy aut ventHabriSy cum venius spiral 
levisy Ha Jity %U quod kvissimum est in eoy atgue appeUaiur 
^^acus^ evannatur foras extra aream; etfrumentum food 
est ponderosum purum veniat at corbem. These three line^ 
from Y* 163 to v. 166, appear to relate to the provisionary 
requisites of the bam or area^ and are thus applied in the 
translation. 

* 

V. 167* Omnia quae multo* L. $11. Timely such ensigns. 
Thus Hesiod, "^^y ▼• 4^7* 

Tuf wfoaOtf (itkHhv ix^y^ oauiia OwOeu» 

(^ Horum aut^m curam habere oportet^ ut sibi acquirat") 

V. 168. Divini ruris. L. 312. HaUow'd farm. 

Thus Xenophon, in Oecon : 

A^jffuas Tifms Xttpous «{/# «f . 
((( Veteris honoris mra digna.") 

v. 169. Continuo. L. 213. First in the forest. - 
See Dissertation ii, on Virgil's plough. 
Continuo is always introduced as an adverb of continu- 
4mce, connecting previous with subsequent matter. 

V. 170. Burim. L. 214. The plough-beam. 

The plough-beam (buris) is noticed- In the first place, 
because it is the centre piece, and the chief support and 
stay of the whole machine ; all the other parts being con- 
nected with it, and depending upon it : and this is recom- 
mended* to be made of elm, since that wood, both from 
ancient and modern experience, is found above all others 
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Continud in siWis magnft vi flexa iiomatur 
In burim, et cunri formam accipit ulmus aratri. ITO 
Huic k stirpe pedes temo protentus in octo, 

tough and elastic: it is also either to be self-fonned or 
fashioned by ttfce into its proper shape ; because if cut 
out of grain it would be liable to be broken, and the im- 
plement itself rendered useless. The elm is at this time 
chiefly used for the plough-beam; and apple tree, laurel^ 
orrlboUy for the share-beam. All these articles, especially 
titi^Vhite woods, wear smooth, and are not liable like the 
oak to become scaly, or to be rendered hot by friction. 
It may be collected from hence that the Romans were 
more attentive than the Greeks to their machinery : these 
were content to search the forests for a plough-beam suited 
to their purpose ; but the Romans with great force' bent it 
most probably by Are to the shape required. PI. ii. flg. 5. 

V. 171. Huic a stirpe. L. 215. To this. 

The comment of Servius is, '' Huicy id est, aratro scili- 
cet :" but the construction certainly requires that huic must 
refer to huri^ not aratro understood : and the meaning of 
temo a stirpe will be, that the base, root, or nether part 
of the pole (temo) at one extreme end was joined to the 
beaqLT. (buris) the other extreme prominent part being 
joinefto the yoke (jugum). 

V. 171. Temo. L. 216. An eight-foot pole. 

The pole was a necessary appendage to every sort of 
wheel-carriage of the ancients, whether drawn by horses, 
mules or oxen, as well as the yoke. In the' fore part of the 
^^ buris" of the plough it worked in a groove lined with 
brass, on a brazen pin, secured by a forelock, and resting 
on a bolster, as seen in various medals. The pole was 
thus attached or detached at pleasure. The base (stirps) 
of the pole was also fenced and strengthened by the same 
metal : hence Virgil calls it temo cereus, G. iii. v. 173. 
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Bend in the forest then the plastic ehn^ 
Bj pressure moulded to the plough-beam's curve : 
To this be fitted at its nether point 215 

An eight foot pole^ forestretching ; back to back 

Et junctos temo trahat asreus orhes* 

The weakest part both of the plough and chariot was at 
this juncture. Hesiod recommends the working of strong 
and aged oxen in preference to younger ones^ becau4$.^|ej 
would not be so likelj to break the plough bj contifl|ta 
in the furrow. l£fy»j v. 439. 

Otm. on TV y iftaams tv avkaau mm(jl(mii Afoifot 
"A^tiMfy TO ^i fjpyoy tluo'tov itf9i }Jvott9* 

(^ Non utlque hi dimicantes in sulco aratrum 
Fregerint^ opus vero imperfectum reliquerint.") 

Homer also remarks on the fracture of the chariots at 
the base of the pole, in passing the djke which guarded 
the Grecian ships. II. xvi. v. 370. 

IIoXXoi y h ra^ptf IfvvapyMits uxits i«wo/ 
^A^ait if Wful^ fu(ji.f Ximtn Sfyixl^ avaxiuu 

(^^ Multi vero in foss4 trahentes currum i^eloces equl 
Fractos ad summum temonem liquerunt currus regum.'* 

Where the vfdflos fvfjuos (summus temo) of Homer exactly 
corresponds with the stirps temonis of Virgil. The pole of 
the horse-charriot was called fvyMs^ of the ox-plough iVIoCofvf . 

The pole was required to be eight feet long from its 
juncture with the plough-beam, to prevent the heels of the 
oxen from being wounded by their proximity to the share. 
This sometimes happened, and the remedy administered 
was to anoint the injured part with pitch. Their feet also 
were rendered hard by the same physical application. 
SUrps also sometimes signifies the upper as well as the 
lower extremity. 
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Binae aures, duplici aptantur dentalia dorso. 
Caeditur et tilia Bxttb jugo levis, altaque fagus, 

StiTaque, quse currus k tergo torqueat imog ;. 

- - ■■ • - — - — — ■ — 

V. 172. Bine aures. L. 217. Mould-boards. 

This passage has exercised the critical skill of the Com- 
mentators^ still leaving its meaning undecided : the phrase 
bma aures evidently refers to the two mould -boards. 
Serrius supposes duplici means ^^ lato:" but wherever the 
Ls of an instrument are said to be two-fold, (bin«) 
'application must be double, (duplices). The plain 
construction is, ^^ There are two mould-boards, and the 
dental is fitted to their double back:^' that is, as maj be 
seen in actual practice, they are fitted to the dental in a 
duplicate way, and in opposite directions, back to bi^k* 
Whether they are fitted to the dental, or the dental to 
them is an allowable poetical interchange. Both the simple 
and mould-board ploughs are thus mentioned by Palladlua, 
Xi. i. tit. 43. 

Aratra simpUciay vel si plana regio permittit auritay qui' 
bus possint contra stattones humoris hibemi sata celsiore 
sulco attolli. 

V. 173. Tdia. L. 218. The lime. 

The lime-tree is reckoned one of the lightest of all woods, 
therefore most proper for the yoke : the alder is now gene- 
rally preferred for this purpose, and is of much the same 
JBpecific lightness. 

y. 173. Fagus, stivaque. L. 219. The beech and handle. 

M artyn observes, '' The grammatical construction of this 
passage does not seems very clear: cwdUur is made to 
agree with tilia^ fagus ^ and stioa; we may say tilia ccediiur^ 
and fagus cceditur ; but to say at the same time stioa coBd^ 
iur seems to be absurd, for this makes the staff a tree by 
coupling it with lime and beech." 
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Be twin-pair*d mould-boards on the dental joinM : 

Light for the yoke be timely £ell*d the lime, 

The beech and handle ; guiding from behind 

The bouts and windings of the mordant plough ; S80 

And yet Virgil's phraseology is very clear if we suffer 
him in such controTerted cases to explain himself. Cwdere 
is used exactly in the same way G. iii. v. 564 ; 

Casduntque securibus humida vina. 

Now if the wine was already liquid, there couU^ no 
occasion for the axe; but it was cut with axes in the 
Scythian climate in the state of ice, previous to its being 
made liquid for future use. 

The work of the peasant in winter is also thus expressed 
below, y. 292 ; 

Ferroqaefiicts tnspkat acuto; 

where the torch itself is not to be cut, but the wood, which 
with other ingredients is afterwards to compose the torch. 
An infinite number of instances might be produced of this 
mode of expression, but one from Hesiod, whom Virgil 
frequently copies, shall suffice. 

^O^fiof (dh rfnro^ tiyunn* ^Efyot^ v. 421. 

(<< Mortarium quidem tripedale seca.") 

Where several operations are to be performed after the 
tree is cut, before the tripod mortar can be fashioned into 
shape. 

V. 174. Curras torqueat. L. 220. Windings of the plough- 
Many commentators suppose that a wheel-plough must 
be intended by the word currus ; but it is a common term 
applied to ploughs of all descriptions. Pliny says small 
wheels were attached to the Gaulish, and by inference not 
to the Italian plough : 

Galii duos addiderunt tali rcituiasy quod gentu vocani 
^^planaratiJ^ 
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Et suspensa focis explorat robora fiunuft. 175 

Possum multa tibi veterum praecqpta refenre, 

Ni refills, tenuesque piget cognoscere curas* 

_ - - — ■ - ,. , — . 

The sacred augurial ploughs, hj nrhich the bounds and 
partitions of lands were marked out and distributed bj 
the Agrarian laws, had also small wheels, as seen on. a 
variety of medals. 

TorquerCy together with its compounds, means to make 
an |l||vniate turn and return in anj given way. Thus Man 
varfwaiy inclines the events of war, sometimes to the one 
party, and sometimes to the other. Aen. xii. v. 180. 

Mavors — 
Qui beUa pater sub numine torques. 

And Livy applies it to the wearing of a ship ; 

Navis repente intorta in proram circumagebatur* 

L. xxviii. c. 30* 

It is also frequently applied to the change which takes 
place between night and day. 

The phrase imos curruSy signifying the bottom of the 
plough, is a mere poetical expression for the share. The 
handle directs the share at every bout or torquation of the 
plough, when one furrow is finished and another is entered 
on. If the plough happens to be thrown out of the ground 
by any hard substance, the ploughman lifted it up to enable 
it to regain its proper level ; and if on the contrary it sunk 
too deep, which often happened in loose ground, when 
not regulated by a coulter, he leant his whole weight on 
the handle (incumbens aratro) to lift it up again ; all which 
required strength and lofty stature (vires et proceritatem). 
The English agricultural term ^^ winding" applied to the 
finishing of one bout, and the beginning of another, is 
particularly expressive of the Latin torquere. 

Currus in this place, with the usual precision of Virgil, 
well designates a plough in motion. 

It is remarked by Columella, L. 1. sect. 0. that the over- 



And ranged the fyatA hearth «tt>i]iid^ let smoke 
With searohiag lilnrtf the wooden gear explorei 
Milch might I dwell on aneient precepts i much 
On small affiiirs^ nor thou my lay disdain. 



^ril^ai^HMaB^teii^MI^Aa^toa^^U^ta^ 



8eer (villicus) -need not haye much bodilj strength ; bat 
the ploughman (bubulcus) shoiild possess vires et proceri" 
tatemy nam kmgissimum quemque aratorem/ademusy propter 
ipiod in re rusticA nullo minus opere fatigatur proUxior^ 
4ti£8 m drando strompene rectus innitUur. 'V^ 

V. 175* Et suspensa* L. 221* And rang'd» 
. The precept advises that all the wooden implements of 
husbandry should be kept dry throughout the winter, and 
iatjected to the influence of smoke to destroy the wck>d« 
voiins* 

Columella urges the same precaution for the preservation 
ff hipine seed^ L* ii« c* 10, 3« : 

ReKquum quod semmi (lupini) svperest, in tabulatum, 
f$o JUnsuB pervenit opUme reponii / quoniam si humor in-- 
UnM, vermes gignU. 

• Hesiod mentions the kying up the rudder of a ship in a 
inoky pkce ; "Epyx^ v« 45 } 

(^^ Statimque clavum quidem in fumo poneres*") 
And again, "^^ya, v. 629 ; 

{^ Clavum vero bene-fabricatum super fumum suspendito."^ 

y. 176. Possum multa. L. 223; Much might I dwell. 
' "f he Poet in concluding his description of the implements 
df hasbandry, bespeaks the forbearance of his patron, whilst 
fte incapilttlates a number of minor precepts not safficientiy 
digaified for the Epic muse. The forbearance of the readfe# 
k afeo tacitly implied. 



Area cum prin^is ingenii a^uandit^cylmdrd, . 
Et vertenda manu, et cret& splid^da,:tenaci, 
Ne subeant herbs, aeu pulvere victa fatiscat. LSQ 

Turn varise illudunt peates. Ssepd e^iguus ipu& . 
Sub terris posuitque domos, atque horrea fecit; 
Aut oculis capti fodSre cubilia talpae ; 
Inventusque cavis bufo, et quee plurima terras 
Monstra ferunt ; populatque ingentem farris acervuiii 
CuEj^yiio, atque inopi metuens formica senectse. 186 
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V. 178. Area. L. 225. Th€ floor. 

The making of the floor is not well explained by Serviiis. 
His, note runs thus : ^' Hsec per hjsteren proteron posuit^ 
prius nempe est ut manu terra versatur, delude solidetur 
glarea, postremo sequetur 'Cylindro." But this is certainly 
reversing the ordef of things. Virgil's method in itself is 
very regular and proper, and according, to the rules of an* 
artist; namely, a piece of level solid grass land, which has 
not been loosened by the plough^ is first to be marked out 
for the area ; this is still to be made more level, and more 
hard by the heavy roller ; the excrescences are then to be 
pared, and the hollow places filled up by manual labour ; 
and lastly, the whole is to be covered with a coating of hot 
lime, mixed with earth or sand, in a method peculiar to 
the Rdmans. A modern lime-ash floor is modelled after 
the same manner ; the earth is first firmly rammed down, 
then levelled by hand,, and lastly consolidated .by super- 
induced tenacious lime ashes. 

V. 181. Exiguus mus. L. 229. The mouse. 

Exiguus musy by its position in the verse is intended to 
mark the diminutiveness of the animal, contrasted with his. 
great achievements. But it seems the elevated figure gave, 
gi'eat offence to Servius. " V. 181, Mtis posuit domos.^. 
^^ Ultra meritum rei locutus est ! ! " QuincUlian was of a^ 
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'i^he levelFd floor let heavy rollers preds^ ; . , 3S3 

ShapM on its sur&ce by. the forming .hand^ i 
And well-secur'd by lime's t^naci^us hold ; : . 

Lest in the sunderVl chinks the weeds arise. 

Then frequent plagues obtrude y the tiny mouse 

His domicil appoints and gamer stores : 230^ 

Or the mole pin-iByM mined his burrow'd den : 

Or toads are cavern d found, arid insect tribes 

Rise from the teeming earth in countless swarms«^ 

The weevil populates the wasted heap ; 

And emmets mindful of the wants of age. 235 

different opinion, as quoted by La Cerda ; '^ Certe Quinctil. 
L. viii. c. 3 ; et Virgilium miratur, qui vefsum absolvit 
apte nimis ad exiguitatem muris versa ipso exprimendam ; 
et ait Horatium ad exemplar Virgilii suum finivisse, na^- 
teiur ridiculus mus j De Arte Poet. v. 139«" 

V. 183. Talpae. L. 231. The mole. 

CaptuB ocuUs does not mean that the mole is totally 
devoid of sight, but that its eyes are inferior in size to 
those of other animals^ 

V. }85..M6nstra. L. 232. Insect tribes^ 
Thu» Aratus, (^. V. 958 ; 

Kf <roi rovs xaXiov&i y^ikouins iAfot youins* 

Q' Atque obeuntes vermes 
Illi, qiios vocant atrae intestina terrae'.") 

. V* 186. Curculio. L. 234i The weevil. 

The weevil in its ^^ larva" state is very voracious, and 
destructive in the granary; its numbers consume a vast^ 
quimtity of corn; and taint and spoil as much as they, 

il2 ' "' " ' 
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<!ontempIatoi' item oAm te Attx pluriniii silvit 
Induet in florem, et ramos eurrnbit olentes : 
Si superant fetus, pariter frumenta sequentur. 
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devour : k breeds very &8t in the siunmer mcmtluu Ingem 
j^ the constructien is te be transferred from the heap nf 
com to tl\e great numbers of the weevils : they may well be 
said to populate the mass, since they exist in it in all their 
states of change, from the egg and voracious maggot, to 
the MMlk, and prolific breeding fly, 

Dryden in his tnttatatioxi has ^^ veade'^ instead of 
^ weevil :" this in all probability was an error of the press; 
and by the carelessness of publishers has been continued 
in all subsequent editions : but Warton in his own work^ 
esteeming Dryden a naturalist, as well as a poet, has in- 
advertently copied the mistake. 

The poorer class of the inhabitants of the Transapennine 
Peninsula call the weevil ^^ the sacred worm," because it 
compels the com*merchant to open his hoarded stores, and 
expose them to public sale. 

y. 180. Metuens formica. L. 985. And emmets. 
The force of metuens is. fearing, so as to guard against. 
Thus Horace C. L. iv. Ode 5; 

Culpari metuitjldes. 
And thus of the providence of the ant, L. i. v. 35 ; 
Haud ignara (formica) ac non incauta Juturi^ 



The Fourth Class of the Middle Division relates to 
Miscellaneous Observations* 

Under this head is comprehended the signals of a plen- 
tiM or deficient harvest ; the medication and select choice 
of seed; the times of sowing different kinds of corii and 
pttlse, governed by noting certain fixed stars, and the 
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Oblerve the nuC, if prodigal of flow'r 

Its curling branches yield a rich perfuintf ; 

And well succeed in fruitage, so will com ; 

Solstices and Equinoxes. This^Wes occasion to the Poet 
to dilate on the Signs of the Zodiac — the Zones — the 
Ecliptic — the Poles — the periodical Fctiims of day and 
night From the observance of these phenomena, the fore« 
knowledge of the different wmrks to be performed in the 
seasons of the four quarters of the year| may be aaliciyated 
and provided for accordingly* 
These precepts extend from v. 187 to v« 310* 

v. 187. Nux plurima. L. 336. The nut. 

This is generally understood of the almondy the nut 
itself representing the tree. Serviua interprets jp/lMrasia try 
^^ longa ;" but it rather seems to refer to nnmber '' mnlta," 
than to figure. A common adaige obtains in the west of 
England ; ^^ When the nut sets well, the corn Items welL" 
To kern means to cchtu well, or to pass from a state of 
blossom to a state of grain* 

V« 188. Induet in florem. L. 23C. Prodigal of flow'r, , 

Thus G. iv. T. 143 ; 

Quotque inflore ntrvopomis sefertiUs arbos 
Induerat* 

V. 190. Magnaque cum magno. L.239. Greater harvests. 

The repetition of the epithet enlarges its signification. 
Thus Aen. x. v. 842 ; 

Ai Lausum socii exanmem super armaferebant 
Flentes Higenlem^ aique ingenti vulnere vicfum. 

And adverbially, Aen. v» v. 447 ; i 

fy9€ graoiiy graviUrqm ad Urram pondert va$io 
ConcidiU 
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Magnaque cum magno veniet tritura calore : JdO 

At, si luxuri^ foliorum exuberat umbra, 
Nequicquam pingues pales teret avea culmos. ^ 

.■..■_ / . 

Thus also. Homer, II, XYi* V* 77jS ; 

Ktt% (Atyas tuiyaXuaih 
(<< Jacebat ingens ingenti spatic") 

'' V; 191* Luxuria foliorum. L. 240. Luxuriant leaf. 

-Thc^-To ^tPCkoyMiuf (insanire foliorum luxurii) of Theo- 
phrastus, has been noticed before, v. 112. 

V. 193. Nequicquam pingues. L. 241. Starveling-headed 
straw. 

^ The Commentators in general have much misconceived 
this passage: aome by conneeting nequicqaam with the 
verb, and others by connecting jptfi^t^^ with jpn/e^, nbt 
sufficiently attending to Virgil'« idiomatical mode of ex- 
pression. - The most obvious construction of the words 
will run thus ; Area teret palew culmos nequicquam pingues: 
and the translation will be, '^ The area will triturate the 
stalks containing the necks of straw and spiked heads of 
the wheat, such stalks being by no means productive :'' 
that is (as observed before per litoten,) as meagre as pos- 
sible. In short there will be mi^ch straw, and little grain. 
Nequicquam is used in the same sense, and.appli^^ in the 
same way at v. 404 of this book ; 

. Nequicquam seros exercist noctua cantm* 

And Aen. ix. v. 364- — (Euryalus.) 

Haic rapit^ atque humeris nequicquanp foriibus apta(^ 

The not?. of Seryiu^B isi '^ Nequicquam ;^^ non fruiturus: 
id est, nequicquam apt at ^ non nequicquam fortilpus."- 

That of Ruaeus is, Nequicquam^ quia mox occidendus 
erat, et haec ipsa spoiiaamissurus." But nequicquam for" 
iibus '.here assuredly means nequicquam strenuisy that is, by 
no means muscular. 
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And greater harvests follow greater heat ; 

But should luxuriant leaf with shade prevail, 040 

VHiat starveling headed straw will cheat the floor. 



Eurjalus ia represeiited as a youth (puer)'; he was 
obliged on this occasion to accommodate (aptare) the 
corselet, affixed to the neck-chains (pliaWras) called bj 
Homer xAirfffXfpa (clavos cassidis, Ih xvi. v. 106,) as well 
as the golden-studded belts (cingula aurea) ^to his should 
ders, because from his age, they were by no means so 
broad and muscular (nequicquam fortibus) as those of the 
full-grown warrior from whom the spoils were taken : but 
the helmet (galeam) of Messapus he puts on immediately, 
because it was without any alteration, adapted (habilem) 
to the form of liis head. The allusion is to the Roman 
History in the person of T. Manlius Torquatus. 

Fortu is applied in the same way to taurus, denoting 
muscular strength, y. Qb, Fortes invert ant tauri. 

The adverb nequicquam is here coupled yiiih pinguis^ in 
the same manner as male^pinguis in a preceding sentence, 
¥• 10^5 ; Cumulosque ruit male pinguis arenoe, 

Palea signifies the neck of straw M'ilh its spike of corn 
attached to it, in the way it was presented to tiie tiirashing*- 
floor ; and does not in this place before trituration bear the 
meaning of " chaff" pr '' Jiusk," as represented by Ruseus 
Masvicius, and others^ Nor can it be cpnceived that the 
taste and correctness of Virgil would suffer him to make 
use of such unnatural expressions as ^' fat with cliaff, ex- 
. celling in husk," and the like; or apply the quality of 
pmguis to sterilitas. The acus and palea are well defined 
by Pliny, L. xviii. c. 10; Acu^ vacatur cum p^r sepinsiiuf 
spica^ tantum aurtficum ad usus : si vero in area teritur 
cum stipulA^ "palea." The palea is well represented in 
modern times by the maniple of the heads of corn, severed 
from the longer stalks (culmos), and decorated with rib- 
bons and flowers, vulgarly called " a neck ;" about which 
}n all countries at the close, as fonnerly at the feast of 
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Semina vidi equidem multos medicayt serentai, 
JSit pitro fnik9y et nigrft perfiindere amurcft, 
Graadior ut fbtus ffUiquifi fallacibus esiet | }94 

r 

Qeren in the commenoeipeiit of harvest, there are still great 
rejoipinga. 

It is here to be noted ^at Rusbiis has dealt unfairly 
with Servius by making a false quotations Rneus readft 
pukiy and hyi note <m the yerse is, ^5 A^^^ iegunt palewj et 
refemnt ad cuimo9y pale0 culmos : melius alii cum Servio 
paieA in ablativo, et referunt ad pmgues^ sensusque est^ 
fulmos non granis et fructu sed inutili paled pingue^ fore.'* 

Bat Servius most deoidedlj reads palea in the genitiTOji 
both in his text and notes* Other commentators, reljin^ 
|ipon the fidelity of Ruaeus, have bf en guilty of the same 
misquotation. Let it be sufficient to point out the mistake 
withoi^^t remark. The construction of the line, as well aa 
f he precept, accords most aptly with palece in the genitive^ 
and will scarcely admit of piUeA in the ablative case. 

Cato and Varro both describe the thrashing-floor. Warton 
asserts, with almost every other coniimentator, that Virgil 
borrowed these precepts, together with many others, from 

Yarro: but this is controverted in Dissertation No. 1. 

V. Semina medicare* L. 242. Some medicate. 

It is generally suppose^ that Virgil here refers to th^ 
culture of the bean : aAd it is observable that Columella in 
a quotation of this passage (and his authority is considered 
of the greatest weight beyond that of any commentator,) 
gives a pointing, and consequently a construction very 
different from the common editions : his words are, 

Priscis autem rusticisy nee minm Virgilioj prius amurca^ 
vel nitro macerari earn (sc. fabam) et ita seriplacuiL 

LtsHqr ut foetus siliqw faHacibui essety 
]Et qtiamvis igni exiguo praperaia maderent. 
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Borne medLoate their seed with potent drugs ; ^ 

With nitre steep it, and with lees of oil, 
That larger fhiit may filing pods distend, 

Columella evidently makes this second line to depend 
upon the first, putting a full stop at mader^nt^ withdtat the 
{east connection with what follows* The constniction of 
the sentepce will then run thns ; ^^ Some medicate their 
seed with nitre ahd lees of oil, that the fruit might become 
larger in the pods, i^hich frequently carry a deoeptiTe 
Sppearance, having a perfectly^formed receptacle, Imt no 
suhstantial fruit within : and Ihat the things, that is, the 
iseds, although quic)cened by a gentle heat to accelerate 
tlieir vegetation, might be made to retain their natural 
moiBtare, together with the salts and oils acquired by 
impregnation." — Columella seems to have quoted this pas*? 
sage from memory, substituting ketior for ^andiory cheng- 
iog largeness into fruitfulness : but it is plain he upderstoocl 
and approyed of the precept by acting upon it, and givingv 
an additional reason for its adoption : Nos quoque He medimf 
^am (fabam) camperimu^y ctm ad maturitatem product^ 
fUy minus a curculione it^festari, L. ii. c. 10. 

py coupling this line, Et qt^amvis igniy &c, with the 
foregoing, the phraseology, as well as the precept is ren-, 
4ered more intelligible : and the preparation of the seed is 
properly united to its being quickened into life by the two 
grand principles pf vegetation, — ^heat and moisture. The 
i&rmprcperqta is materially connected with the maceration,^ 
liut in no wise with the choice of seed ; and the two aen- 
fences will begin with Sen^ina viifi equidem^r-ruxii (semina) 
fidi lecta d^u^ as pointed out \)y ^Columella, in a preferable 
"fray, and much more agreeable to the stile of YirgiL 

The Poet uses the inceptive verb madescere (to be caused 
to be made moist,) in the same way as he does arescerc 
(to be caused to be made dry). 
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Et, quamvis igni exiguo properala maderent. 

Vidi lecta diAj et.multo spectata labore. 
Degenerate tameQ, ni vis humana quotannis 

. V* 194. Nitro, amurci. L* ^3. Nitre,. lees of oil* 
' Th^ nitron or natron was imported from Egypt, i and 
Cicmtained a great portlcm of fossil alkali. Palladius men- 
tiops its being lightlj spread as a manure over growing 
crops in the shape of flakes of snow* The amurca was 
fonned from the lees of olive oil, mixed with the coarser 
oils .pressed from the cherry-laurel (lauro cerasus) and 
other wild berries* Theophrastus, L. ii. c. 5. mentions 
the maceration of leguminous seeds with nitre previous iJo 
their being sown, that they might not be ■ difficult of coc-^ 
tion; and that some of this tribe were, to be macerated, 
and sown in their pods or husks : — 

• Tlfos TO rei oavpt»iA,9i yina^at a)epaiv/xv«, Cpi^anlat xtKtvovo'tf ^ 

^tmvwo'if aij£ok^ rws tpiSivBwf $c a^ (4,tyaXovsy avrots KfXvpta^ 
Cpi^aStt Cvf /pfi«« 

(Legumina, ne incpctibilia fiant, nitro pridie macerata 
serere in sicci telliire praecipiunt : lentem ut crassescat, 
serunt fulcimento: cicer ut grandescat cum putaminibui^ 
madefactum obseritur.") 

y. 195. Siliquis fallacibus. L. 244. Failing pods. 

The failing pods of the siliquis fallacibus seem to be piit 
in contradistinction tp the full pods of the siliqud quassante^ 
V.74. 

' Ovid applies fallacious in the same way to arvis : De 
Arte Amandi, L. i. v. 41 ; 

Nee semper credenda Ceres '^ fallaHhus^^ arvis, 

V. 197. Lecta diu. L. 246. Others cull. 
The ancient manuscripts of Virgil being without points, 
fhe copyists and lil^rarians found themselves at liberty to 
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And heat and moisture iswell the quiekeiiM birth. * 943 
And others cull their seeds with nicest care, 
The cautious hand selecting in each year 
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fix them wherever thef chose; and they: have generally 
placed a full stop, at-esiet : .but Columella, .who lived very 
near ^he time of Yiigil, apd was.i^ great admirer of his 
^ritingf, and fdlly acquainte4 with the I^man mode of 
hns})an(^y, places a fi^ll stop at tifaderent : w^d in an im^ 
mediately subsequent sentence introduces a quqtation fronqt 
Celsus respecting the selection of seed. AU CelsuSj ubi 
mediocris est fructus optimam quamque spicam legere opar- 
tet^ separatimque ex ed semen reponere^ h, iu c. 9. — And 
in continuation he proceeds, Neque enim dubium est ex 
robusto semine posse fieri non robustum; quod vero protemu 
exile natum sit nunquam fobur acc^ere manifestum est: 
Ideoque Virgithis cum et alia, turn et hoc de seminibus prw" 
clat'e sic disseruit ; ' 

Vidi ego lecta diu^ et multo spectata labore 
Degenerare tameuy 8cc. ; 

quoting the whole four subsequent lines. From lience it is 
Evident Columella considered this line, Vidi lecta diu^ &c* 
as the beginning of a sentence in the conveyance of a new 
precept. 

The precept itself admonishes that although the seed be 
properly medicated, and the most approved sort of seed- 
corn be provided, yet unless the best sample is selected tn 
every season, the fruit will become of inferior quality, since 
all the products of Nature by the necessity of Fate, have a 
tendency to degenerate, unless the energy of man (vis hu« 
mana) endeavours to counteract it by diligence, circum^ 
spection, and labour. The sentiment is beautifully exem- 
pKfied by the boatman contending against the stream ; if 
for an instant he remits his exertion, the current carries 
him away,, his former labour is lost, apd all his work is tc^ 
be begun afresh to regain his form^jr statioi^. 
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Sfoxima queque urnau legeret I «ic omnia fatis 

In pejus ruere^ aq retrd sublapsa referri* 800 

Non aliter quaiod qui adverso vix flumine lembum 

Remigiis subigit, si brachia fort& remisit^ 

^tque ilium in praeceps prono nqpit alveus amni«, 
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V. 199. Manu legeret. L. ^7. The band selecting. 
' The Poet here evidentlj glances at Lucretius, wh6 
readons to the same effect on precaution and diligence j 
t. V. V.207. 

Quod superest arvi; tamen id naiura suA vi 
Seniibus obducai^ ni vis humana resUtai. 

y. 199. Maxima quaeque. L. 248. The fairest samples. 

. Thus Varro after Celsus, L* i. c. b%. 

Quas seges^ grandmima^ aique optima JUerit seorsum in 
mrenam secemi oportet spicas^ ut semen optimum habeat^ 

Pliny repeats the same precept, L^ xviii. c. 24* 
Ad semen reservandum esty quod gravissimum: quw spica 
per tnterDuUa semina hdbebU abjicietur. 

Where per intervalla does not mean the place of defect 
live grains, as generally interpreted, (such defects arising 
rather from accidental, than natural causes), but grains 
placed at an undue distance from each other : this may be 
fi^mplified by the detached single small grain at the bot<» 
torn of the spil^e of wheat called ^^ arruncum." And this 
formation may also be seen in what is called ^^ Talaver^ 
wheat," which is usually sown in Spring, hairing the heads 
Jong, and the receptacles of the grain not so close as in 
Jammas wheat. 

y* 200. In pejus ruere. L. 250. Things grow worse«; 

Thus Aen» ii. r. 169* 

Ex iUoJiuerey ac retro sublapsa refeni 
Sp^$ Dammm^ . * 



The fairest samples of th' examinM heap. 

Lest the ne^ected stock degenerate prove : 

Thus all the goodliest things by Fate grow worse, 250f 

And sink with morbid lapse to foul decay. 

As he who plies his bark with straining oar 

Scarce stems the fretful stream oppos'd ; if once 

His arms remit, the river's rapid rush 

Hurries him headlong in the foaming flood« 255 

V. ^1« Non aliter. L. 262. As he who plies. 

This is the first simile met with in the Georgics. It in- 
cidcates the principle that the utmost effort and perseve- 
rance is necessary in conducting the affairs of husbandry ; 
since the least relaxation will be attended with loss, dis- 
tress, and confusion. 

v. 202. Si brachia. L. 254. His arms remit* 
See Dissertation iii. 

y. 203. Atque. L. 255. The rivers rush hurries him* 

*^ Atque hie significat " statim," ut explicat Gellius." 
L. X. c. 29« — Ru(Bus, 

The passage of Gellius runs thus ; '' Atque^^ parttcula 
ca^funciio esse dicUur connexioa : sed alias quasdam poteS" 
taies habet non satis notas^ nisi in veterum Uierarum tracta' 
Hone exerciiis : nam etpro adverbio vaUt^ utpro '^ statim f* 
quod in his FirgHH versibus existimatur obscure et insequen^^ 
ter particula ista posita esse^ — '' Atque ilium in prwcep^y 

Others maintain it stands regularly for ^^ and," an as-* 
nimption not grammatically correct* 

T^t atque with mor^ propriety may be represented ad- 
verbially to signify " in such case," or " in this," " that,'^ 
or ^< the like case." It seems to have this signification in 
the phrase, Atque imperat arvis^ v. 59 ; see the Note. The 
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Prsetere^ tkm mm Arcturi sidera nabis4 -^ ' 

Hsedorumque.dies servandi, et lucidas Anguis^ SOd; 
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same meaning may be given to £^ in the reply of Palinurui 
\a Phorbas, Aen. v. v. 848 ; when advised to take the re-^ 
freshment of sleep in a calm night, he exclaim^, 

Mene salts pladdi vuUum^ fluctosque quietos 
Ignorarejubes ? ' Mene huic confidere monstro ?' 
^' EV^ totiek xc^li deceptus frande sereni ? 



That is, Do jou instruct me to be unacquainted with the 
appearance of a placid sea ? Me to confide in such a mini- 
ster? For why should I trust Aeneas to the fallacious 
winds, having ^^ in such case " been so often deceived bj' 
the treachery of a serene sky ? 

This sense may be further illustrated by a reference to' 
Dr. Pearce's Comment : Matt. xv. v. 6. where he says the' 
word Kfti is not to be expressed by '' and :" that it occurs 
again, Mark vii. 12. and x/ 26; and Luke xviii. 26. and 
bears the sense of ^^ in this case," of ^^ upon that," or 
^' then," or ^^ so," by which last word it is rendered in the 
English translation, John xv. 8. 

V. 204. Praeterea. L. 256. Yet. 

The Poet interrupting the monotony of a didactic wof k, 
qualifies the transition from one set of precepts to another,' 
by the preamble contained in these four lines; and states* 
that certain heavenly Signs and fixed Stars regulating the' 
Seasons were as necessarily to be observed by agriculturists 
as' mariners. 

The rise of these recited Stars about the time of the' 
Autumnal Equinox was accounted stormy : the Greeks 
therefore and Romans never began their coasting voyages' 
at this stason of the year, but were accustomed to lay up 
their vessels in port. 
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Yet must the peasant note the stormy Signs, 
The Kids, Arcturus, and the lucid Snake; 

V. 204. L. 257. Arcturus. 

Bootes began to rise on the fifth, and Arcturus j the prin- 
cipal star of the asterism, rose on the seventeenth of Sep- 
tember ; Col. xi. 2. 63. 

'' The weather is said to be tempestuous about the time 
of its rising : Pliny says, Vehementissimo significatu terr& 
marique per dies quinque. And in another place, Arduri 
vera sidus nan ferme sine procellosd grandine emergit*'* — 
Martyn. 

The epithet gravis is applied to Arcturus by Columella, 
L. X. V. 114. 

At gravis Arcturi sub sidere. 

And hmar by Aratus. 

As/you iA,ifAm(M90S *Af)ciwfoto, 

(^^ Vehementis memor Arcturi.") 

The single star Arcturus often represents the whole of 
Bootes. The time of its setting on the 29th of October 
was also reputed stormy, stiled by Columella ventosus dies* 

V. 205. Haedorumque dies. L. 257. The Kids. 

The Kids are two stars in the arms of Auriga ; Capra^ 
or Cecelia, and the Hcedi^ are often poetically put for each 
other. 

Columella- remarks, L. xi. c. 2. 66; Quinto Cat: Oct* 
(27th Sept.) Hmdi exoriuntur^ nonnunquam Auster cum 
pbixnA, 

According to Aratus their appearance engenders storms/ 
p V. 156 ; 

E'i Sf To< *H»/o;^o» Ti, xai aMfoti ^Hnoywo 
'Lithrltj'Oact SoxfOi* xeii rol ^alts i}itfOtf ^tyot 
AtKsj *rS* ^Ept^any ot r t/y eiXi vop^piovTp 
TIoXTmkis Icnci'i/anlo xt^atofjAvovs Mpimovf, 
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Qukm quibqs ia patriam ventosa per aequota fectis 
Pontus, et odtiiferi fkuces tentantur Abjdi* 
^ Libra die somnique pares ubi fecerit horas, 



Mt«M>M**te*Bi*aii»«>aiiVr*^i*>«tM>W«pi*— >«ai«>i^MaMl«M*l 



• (^ PoiTo si tibi Auri^am, et atelliis Auriga^ 

Coatemi^ari ytdeatur, etiam mentis incident Capr« 
Ipsius, atque Haedorum, qui in mari nigrescente 
Siepe contttiti sunt jactatos homines.") 

And he thus notices their stormy rise, f y. 679. 

EvOla imifXfiiieu ra ^f ot yAyakw aw xftfa 
AofAWoilai^ xal ol (am^mi ^leuiiiiftieu aX\tin 

(^^ At non Aurigae Haedi, neque Olenia Capra 
Statim decedunt, quae ei magnam per manum 
Lucent, atque ei a membris discreta sunt aliis 
Ad commoyendum tempestaies, quando cum sole 
oriantun" 

Horace also has an allusion to the stormj tendency of 
both these Signs, L. iii. Ode 1« 

Desiderantem quod satis esty neque 
TumuUuosum soUicitat mare^ 
Nee scBvus Arcturi cadentis 
Impetus y out orientia Haidi, 

To these Pliny also unites, Orion, L. xyiii. c. 28. 
. Hoc c(Bleste9 h^jurim (tempestates) ah horridu siderikui 
^xennty vehiti uireturoy Orioney Hwdi$^ 

Dies here simply signifies a portion of comprehensive 
^iBse* These stars (the Haedi) being iax to the north re- 
mained more than eight months aboye the horizon in tha 
latitude of Rome, after their acronical rising in the Autumn* 
In the latitude of London they neither rise nor set. 

V. 205. Lucidus Anguis. L. 257. The lucid snake. 
The following is the Note of Ruaeus, — '' Jnguiiy nempe 



No less than home-bound mariners, who pass ' 

Abydos' i^ing seas, and rocky strait. 

When equal hours are giv'n to sleep and day, S60 

septentrionalis ; nam triplex eet, nnus ad septentrionem, 
alter in Ophincho sub Aequatore circulo, tertius ad Aust- 
rom : de ultimo hic sermonem esse putat Senrius, de primo 
caeteri omnes, quia nobis magis est conspicuus.'* But nei- 
ther of the obsenrations of these Annotators is classically 
or astronomically correct : for in the first place Draco is 
always designated by maximus^ and not by hicidiu anguis ; 
and like the Ursas being within the circle of perpetual ap- 
parition to the European observer, and neither rising nor 
setting, can afford no signal by its moTements to the farmer 
or mariner ; nor can it ever be denominated placidui or 
tento9U8. Neither can Anguis in the next place according 
to Servius refer to Hydra^ for that being a southern con- 
stellation is nowhere noticed as indicating storms : neither 
has the time of its rise or decline any connexion with the 
times oi Arcturusj and the Hcsdi: it must necessarily there- 
fore belong to the Serpens Ophiucki; the largest star of 
which asterism is of the second magnitude, of great lustre, 
and called Cor Serpentis. Virgil copies the immediate at- 
tribute given it by Aratus, f v. 76. ^uAyj^s ^O^mvy^os* 
(lucidus Ophiuchus). It rose about the fourth of October. 
The arrangement of the rise of these stars will then stand 

thus: 

1. Arcturus rose about l'7th Sept. 

2. Hoedi 27th Sept. 

3. Cor Serpentis (or alpha) .... 4th Oct. 

All in succession within a few days of each other at the 
fidl of the year. Luddui JnguiSj a general for a particu- 
lar, has the meaning of lucida stelUt Anguis. These fixed 
stars are now found by what some call the Precession, and 
others the Retrocession of the Equinoxes, preserving ^ an 
equally progrep*?ive longitude, and parallelism with each 
other, to rise about twenty-five days later than in the time 

L 
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Et medium luci atque uinbrb jiSMQCL diyidet-orbem, 
Exercete, viri, tauros^ set ite hordea campi% SM) 

of Colomena ; and exhibit a decided proof of th^ coixect- 
ness of his calculations. These were all esteemed stormj 
Signs at their rise hj the ancients. 

V. 208. L.5tel. Libra. 

The precepts here designate the proper time for sowing 
eont and pulse; stating that the sementival tillage was 
governed bj Librae and the vernal bj Taurus : and partf- 
cularfy^ that barley may be sown as late as the commeiice* 
ment of the brumal season : that the hardier kinds of wneat| 
having awns, and cidled far sacrum (because it always 
made an indispensible part of the Offerings of the iPirst 
Prtdts to Ceres, and is the kind i^epresented in ' dhapletB, 
and on medals, and, being the first sown, was the first to 
get ripe) was not to be committed to the ground^ till the 
setting of Mala, representing the central part of the Plei- 
ades, which was observed to happen in Columella's time 
about thirty-one days after the autumnal Equinox. The 
more tender, mutical, or beardless wheat, of which sort 
was the siltgo, made part of the ^^ restibilis" culture, and 
was sowed in the Spring : and certain legumes at the set- 
ting of Bootes (id est Atcturus). 

V. 268. Die sonmique. L. 260. Sleep and day. 
Thus Bion, Idyl. vi. v. 18. 

(" Et nox hominibus par, H par dies.") 
Die is the old genetive case of dies^ as spe of spesi in 
tantum Spe^ Aen. vi. v. 876. 

Ovid writes y?(ie tor Jidei^ Met L. iii. v. 341. 

" Sallust U8<is a(dej and requic for «ciet, and requieu'^ — 
Burmann. 

^^ Ennius and Cicero spmetiin^a use dies in the genitive." 
A. (srelliusy L. ix. c. l^* 
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And .Libia's icale to ligKt and s&ade commiiirf - : 

An even portion of the balknc'd worU : 

Wtikk thy sirong oxen, ibw thy bariey plnm 

■ : i' ■ " ''■» . ■ I I " ' 1 ■■ |ii I ■ I ij ■ . '■*> 11 I III ; 

yirgtl alto at times leayes out the final ^^ i ** in the Aa- 
ttre, as well as the genitive case, as G. iv« v. 198; Quod 
nee coneubUu mdulgeni ; ibr concubUiH. 

The Son entered Libra, according to Columella, on the 
19th of September, and the autumnal Equinox was about 
the 23d. 

Aratus thus refers to the aij^tumnal and vernal Equinox, 
•,v.513. 

(^^ In eb autem (circulo) dies noctibiis sequantur utritquey 
DScrescehiis Kstus, verisque instantis.") 

. Manilius also refers to this equality of day and Jiight— . 
13"^ X* iii. page 68 j . 

£/£ftrtf Aries^ parem redduni nociemqtie dtemque, 

v. 310. Serite hordea. L. 263. Sew thy barley. 

^ The time which Virgil mentions for sowing barley is 
fipom the antnikmal. Equinox to the verge of the Wittier 
iobttee ;i this fierhaps may aeem strange to an English 
Biader, it being our custom to soit it in the Sprin|p ^ but 
itiii. cOTtain that in waBtuer climates, they sow it at thift 
Mter.end'of the year; whence it happens that their barley 
btfveat: U considerably sooner than their wheat hairvest: 
Thus we find in the book of Exodus that the flax and the 
b«l^ were destroyed by the hail, becfause the barley i^as 
i» tiw ear, bni the wheat and the rye escaped, because ihey* 
weie n^ coine up.*' — ^Itfartyn. 

S«rvina i nf orms us that Bavius and Mevius reprehended 
Virgil for using hordea in the plural number by the foUQW'i 
ing line : 

fiorded jiff dbpsi, $ufefe9t ui irUica 

l2 
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Usque sub extremum bnlmae iiitmctabilis imbiem* - 
Nee non et linirsegeCeni, et Cerealia iMtparisr ' 
Tempus hnrnb t^ere^: et jamdudiim ii«minbeie aratridy 
Ddm siccft tellure licet, dikm nubila pend^it. 
Vere fiibis satio : tikm te quoque, Medica, putres 915 

s ■ 

■ ' • ' ■',-•. I • ■ ' • ■ I ■ 

y, 211. Usque s^b extremuin. L. 264. The fell approach. 
Thus'He8iod;HE^«, v.'4![>6. ^ 

M j O iteavw 'y(ttyMitos oiiJLinxcttm KsSaiiaif^^ 

(^^ Ne te male hiemis intractabilitas opprimet 
Cuo.pa«pertate.»). . 

Bruma properlj sigpifies the shortest day of the jear^ 
or the di^y of the Winter solstice, but it is often used in 
an extended signification for hifems; and Ayem* was re- 
stricted to fifteen days before, and fifteen days after the 
solstice: and extremum was applied either way to the 
beginning or end of Winter, and in the same -manner to 
other seasons. The precept therefore incoloates that barley 
may be sown till within fifteen days of the Winter solstice, 
if the rains have not set in too early. . • ! ; / 

y. 212. Lini segetem. L. 265. Flax and poppy. ^ '^^ 
The cultivation of flax and poppy made a part of the- 
general system of the Roman husbandry : but being con^^ 
sidered as exhausters of land, their seed was commonly 
sown upon a fallow in the autumn by the ^^Tiovalis'^ method : 
if cultivated in the spring under the '^ restibilis" practice, 
the land was highly manured. 

Flax was not only sown for domestic purposes and for 
those of the farm, but its flowers were used as narcotics. 
The bed prepared for Phcenix in the tent of Achilles was 
strewed over with the subtle flowers of flax to induce sleep, 
II. ix. V. 656. 
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E'en to the fell approach of winter's verge. 

Now seed of flax, now Ceres' poppy sow, 965 

And summer's respite ceasing urge the plough, 

_ « 

Whilst dry the soil, whilst clouds yet float in air. 

In midbpring plant the bean, then. Lucerne, thee 

» 

(^^ Ille autem — strayerunt lectum, 
Pellesque ovillas, stragulamque tinctam, Unique subtilem 
florem.") 

The seed of the poppy and certain extractive inspissated 
juices from its head were also used as opiates. These two 
plants partook of the same mode of culture, and are often 
glassed together by Virgil. 

The poppy was sacred to Ceres, and she is generally 
represented as bearing heads of the poppy intermixed with 
spikes of wheat in one hand, and a flaming torch in the 
other. See Note, v. 78. 
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v.. $13. Incumbere aratris. L. 266« Urge the plough. 
The precept of contiuuipg to plough the laud wI^l8t the 
weather permitted, even to the extreo^e verge of winter^ 
that it might become mellow by exposure to frost, and 
(hat the work of the spring might be expedited, is her^ 
strongly enforced, Some copyists read rastrU instead of 
aratrisy but surely with impropriety ; for whether rwttfi^ 
signifies rakes, or harrows, the use of them at this sef^oi^ 
would be inexpedient, inasmuch as it would tend to fiSitfeA 
the ground, which ought to have its greatest span. of smr^ 
face exposed in sharp-edged furrows to the iMction. <ii('*t^ 
air during winter. .....'.: I 

Jamdudum has its appropriate meaning pf ^^ now. a| 
length," after a time of rest by the summer fallow. ,3§4 
the note on Jam tum^ v. 45. 

y. 315. Medica. Li 268. Lucerne. ., \ 

The Romans paid greater attention to Lucerne than any 
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Accipiunt sulci, et miUo veuit urnua cufrpL, 
^^didus auratis aperit cum corai^\is aimum 
Taurus, et ayerso cedens Canis occ^dit fi^ti^o. 
At si triticeamin messom robustaque farra 
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other gramineous vegetable, and with great reason^ for 
thej were in the habit of cutting it five or six timeuf ifi the 
year, and even more if it had the benefit of irri^Uon : 
and it remained in the ground eight or ten years in great 
perfection without renewal* Columella reports that lucerne 
was generally sown in spring after an half year's fallow, 
L* ii. c%2; Locum in quo medicam proxhho vere saturui 
ifSf prosdndUo drca Calendas Octobrisy et eum totd hyetke 
jputrescere smito* The lucerne was originally brought into 
Italy from Media. 

Millet was sown at three seasons of the year ; for seed 
in ^h^ spring ; for autumnal in-ploughed manure in suni* 
mer ; and for spring-forage in the autumii« 

Beans were also sown in the spring for food, and in the 

summer for manure. Hence the refiectioh oi Senfeciia on 

• ' * * 

our Poet was very Ul-timed, as noticed by Cerda flom 
Lipsius and others. ^^ Hinc facile avertes calumUiam 
Senecae, L. xiii. Epist. 87, contra peritum vatem, ubi ait, 
Hlwn non prasceptsse quid verissime^ sed quid decentissime 
iMceretur ; nee agricolas docere voluisse, sed legentes dehC" 
't)xre., ' Argumentiim quo innititur est, quia ut ille ait^ jbi 
tb'tempore (vere) ista ponenda sint^ et antUriusque (faibas 
M^me^idb) vema sit sdtioy hinc astimes UceU Junius m^nHs 
eif^ quo'tHfi'seribo, jam procUms in JuHum; eodem dfo tIdSi 
JkUbak tHtiehtes^^ etjhbam serentesJ^^-^^erdsu 

Had Seneca been an experienced farmer, he would ii6t 
iuitve committed himself by sach an {injudicious, or ihilher 
eaiumnfous accusation. 

The Gauls mixed millet in all their condiments of meal, 
and the Romans sometimes made bread of it entirely. 
Panis ex miiio conficitun Col. L. ii. c. 9. A nic^ Cofatra- 



Hie field receites within its fkllciwM Ittp : 

But, Millet, yearly cares to thee belofig : S7^ 

What time bright Taums opes the new*boni year, ' ^ 

With milk-whiie neck, aad horns of goMen hue ; 

And Canis' cjrfiosural star retreats, 

Not undistinguished in the foremost place. 

But if on bearded grain intent alone, 

distinction is here observed between the cultore of lucerne 
and millet. The lucerne if9P «Q>irn on the mellowed mould 
of a fellow (putre solum), whilst millet made one of the 
annval conrses on the richer soil (pingue 8olum)| under 
the system of perpetual tillage. The principal season of 
sowing beans, lucerne, and millet was between the time of 
Sol^s entering into Taurus (kb'otit th6 l7th of April,) and 
the setting of CanU at the end of the month. 

y. S18. L. 271. Taurus — Canis. See Dissertation III, 

'. . '■ 

y. 21 Q. Robusta farra. L. 275. Hardy far. 

The hardier sorts of wheat were always sown in autumn : 

the^^ or far adoreum is the ^^ triticum spelta" of Linneus, 

It was much cultivated by the Romans on account of its 

endoring the frosts of winter : and being reposited in the 

granaries inclosed in its tenacious glume, it retained its 

0#eetoeS8 in perfection for a length of time.. It is iA)w 

propagated in Germany and Switzerland, but mak498 nci 

pfrt of English eulture. It is accounted th^ haidiAflt. of 

liMr^apecisskOf w^eat, therefore called rokusia, .It iacalettK 

beted ipr high situations, . 'bdcaase-. its ^^n is not ^ liabla la 

WJIjiwh^d ov^t by the winds* ,> r 

y. 221. Eo£ Atlantides. L. 276. The Pleiads, 
' The iPleiads have been mentioned before. See I^ote 
V. iS8 ; and Dissertation iv. 

Virgil here plainly alludes to the following ^passages of 
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Ezercebis humum, scdisque instab^s ajrist^s ; 220 

Anti tibi Eoa&'Atlaiitides abscondantur,. 
Gnossiaque ardentis decedat Stella Coronae, 
Debita qu&m sulcis ^ommittas semina, qujunque 
Invite properes anni spem credere terra?. 
Multi ante occasum Maiap coep£re ; sed .illos , 825 
Ezpectata seges vanis e}usit aristis^ 

(<^ Pleiadibus Atlante-natis exorietttibus 
Incipe metere ; serere vero occidentibus.'') 

Again, V. 614 : Avlcip hw H 

TlX'm£^9s 0*, *raii<r rt, to re Q^^ 'fV''*''^^ 

Slfeuov* 

I 

(^^ Sed postquam utique 
Pleiadesquey Hjadesque, ac vehemens Orion 
Occiderint, tunc deinde sationis memor esto 
Tempestivae.'* 

Afolos here signifies ^' tempus serendi. And in the im^ 
mediately succeeding lines, the same time is specified for 
withdrawing ships from the sea. 

. The times of sowing are also thas noticed by Theo- 
phrastus, L. viii. c. 1 : 

*Ofm a r9tf C*^f^ rw wkKufltff ^* wfuk li not fAtiKt Aiy i wtfl 

)#o xot iut}Au9'* Tins avkvf AJpolov. ^AKKn ^ ifX^f^ ^ ^^ i**^ 
rat Tfoweif i^ ;i(CifiAwof. — TfUn h ra^i ^nut *<» y x<yXP^ Cwftlcu 

I 

(^<- Seminis autem duo pluriqium tempera notantur ; ^ed 
primum atque potissimum quod circa Y ergiliarum oijcas^m 
i^ccipitur ; quod Hesiodus et maxima fere pars auctorum 
secuta est : quamobrem tempus id per excellentiam semen- 
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And wheat, or hardy far thy culture daim^; 275 

first let the Pleiads change their alter'd wurge^ . ^ 

And hid? their eastern pha^s in the sun ; 

i$et Ariadne's glowing crown recede ; 

Before thou t^ustest with an iU«-tim'd haste 

The wonted treasures of the furrow'd field, 280 

And hopes of gainful hanreiBts to the soil 

Its nature loathing to thy foisted grain. 

Many their tillage task commence,' whikt yet 

Maia pursues her setting verge, but' these 

Expected com eludes with b^en straw. 2S& 
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tim appellarunt. Secundum quod vere incipit post bni«# 
mam. Tertium quoque ad pstivum attinet, in quo milium 
seritur et panicum.") 

y. 3^. Gnossia stella. L. 278. Ariadne's crown. 

There are many fables relative to the circle of stars 
composing the crown of Ariadne ; but all agree that it was 
translated into the heavens by Bacchus, Thus Aratua, <>. 

(^< Ibidem et Hla Coroiia, quam luoidum posuit ■ ■ ■ i 
Signum esse Bacchus morientis Ariadne.") 

Pliny also assigns the seed-time to the rising of the 
Crown, L. xviii. c. 25 : 

Fruges serunt advenienie Corona exortu. 
The Crown is poetically called ^^ Gnossian," from Gnosis 

a city of Crete, the birth place of Ariadne. 

• . . . • ■ t> 

y. 224. Invite terrae. L. 282. Its nurture loathing. 
Sowing too early the Poet says will be attended with 
loss: and he represents the earth as receiving the seed 
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Si ver6 ticianque 8ere» tikmqu^ faselum^ 
Nee Pelusiamt) ^imun M^ienigbei^ leiitiB ; 
Haud obscurat cadeviB mittet tibi tngna B€K>teB t 
Incipe, et ad medias sementem extende pitiiiiaa. 990 

Idcircd certifl dimensitm ^aitibus orb^ift 

J - > . . . . \ 

■' ' ■ ^ • ■ >■ ■ I : ■ ( , , I .11 

nnwillingly ; not m explained bj the umqUton tbat tlie 
earth is harrassed hj fivuih r^tiptiep, (which inuat eqaall^ 
be the case with an early or a late sowing^ and Aei:efore 
not compatible with Virgil's argument,) but because. iU 
strength is thus vainly wasted witiiout bringing its frdii to 
due perfection. To this an adage of the English farmer 
well applies, that ^ It iri>etter to sow out of temp e r tha ir 
•vt of season." 

I TibaUns ako refen to the tpem er^dcre iuki$; and thct 
fotnui agri; Lib. ii. EcL 0. v. 21 ; ' . 

Spet aUt agricoku; spes sulds credit aratis 
SemmOy qum magnofosnore reddat agen 

V.t35. Maia. L. 284. 

M&kty called also Lucida fleiadumy is the largest and 
most central star of the Pleiades : it seems to be mentf onedr 
here by name by way of making a. separation between the 
western and eastern 'pavt of t^e^ group, -at the time of their 
cosmical setting, in opposition to the Son. 

y. 227* Yilemque faseliim. L. 286* Phaseb. 

The phasel was a species of kidney-bean j its green pod 
was served up at the higher tables of the great : and its 
fruit when ripe was a common food, as at present, both to 
w'orking cattle and the lower orders of men. The epithet 
viUs is given to it because it was plentiful and' cheap. 
Many sorts of hardy pulse were sown in the latter part of 
the autumn, at the setting of Arcturus, about the 29th of 
pctober, like winter vetches at present, to serve as green 
fodder for cattle in the spring ; and were continued like 
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But low-pric'd phasels fost'ring, or the vetch, 
Nor spurning lentils of Pelusian slock ; 
No dubious eign Pootes' setting gives : 
Persist, till winter's froat iliy works impede. 
For this the fulgent Sun bis orbit rules 
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that of wheat, till the near approach of " bmma" preaented 
material hindrances. Dr. Mart7n, whose botanical re- 
searches have great merit, haa taken much pains to collect 
and arrange many authorilieB relative to this paasage, to 
,4rboae notes the reader is referred. 

V. 228. Pelusittca lentis. L. 287. Felusian stock. 
Pelusium was situated on the moat eastern of the seven 
iths of the Nile ; where the lentil was said to have been 
]'fnt found, or where the best was produced. — SerTius. 
.'"The port was the easiest of access and departure, and 
ling near the Red Sea and the IsthoiuB of Suez, was the 
it frequented by shipping of any in Egypt; and the 
■eed of the lentil niigbt have been one of its exports. 
The town, like Alexandria, was settled by the Greeks 
after their conquest of the country, and was considered as 
the key to that port of Egypt ; and the name given it from 
situation, derived from Utjtit (mud). The Greeks 
:w names to many of the principal cities ; holding 
customs and persons of the natives in the utmost con- 
pt. The cities called " Sin" and " Tehaphnehes" by 
ikiel, on the eastern branch of the Nile, are supposed 
be the " Pelusium," and " Daphne" of the Greeks, 
ifho always took the liberty of altering the names of men 
and things according to their own pleasure, and their own 
orthography. 

The ancient Egyptian name of Pelusium, according to 
iwton, was Abaris. 
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Per duodena regit mundi sol aureus astra. 
Quinque tenent' ccelum xone ; qttarum una corusco 
Semper sole rubens^et torrida 'semper ab igni : 

y, 231. Idcirco; h. 990. For this. 

T^at is^ for tliis parpose, as eidtrged upon in the sequel, 
to point out times and seasons^ 

The Poet now, in compliance with his subject, assumes 
9. more elevated epic stile; and in a rich vein of most 
exquisite poetry descants on the twelve Signs of the Zodiac ; 
the five Zones with their peculiar attributes; and on the 
path of the Sun in the Ecliptic, in which the Signs perform 
their revolutions in the most exact order. His remarks 
then follow on the two Pol^ Circles, and the Poles them- 
sf^lves ; with an indecisive, ut perhibenty with respect to 
the regular returns of day and night. From the observance 
of these periodical signs are to be gathered the proper 
times for reaping and sowing, and (adverting to the pre* 
amble,) the season for comqaencing the Mediterranean 
navigation, and for cutting p? rnoting timber designed for 
paval purposes, 

V. 232. Sol aureus. L. 290. The fulgent Sun. 

It is observable that Virgil deliberately makes use of 
three significant terms, OrbiSj MundtiSy and Cesium in their 
primitive acceptations ; Orbis being assigned to the ^^ An-t 
nuai Circuit" of the Sun through the Zodiac. . In this 
restrictive sense it appears Aen. v. v. 46 : 

ArmuMS exactis completur mensibus OrbiSf 

Mundus is assigned to the ^' terrestrial Globe," as below, 
v. 240; 

Mundus ut ad Scythiam — consurgU. 

And Ctehtm to the ^' empyreal Firmament,'' which snr-^ 
rounds the Earth, in which the stars are placed as below, 
y. 335 ; 

Hoc metuens Cteti menses ^ et sidera serva. 
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In meosur'd parts divided, and directs 
By twice six Signs the system of the world. 
Five circling Zones tlie banded EWth surround ; 
One plac'd beneath the Sun's coruscant beams 
Glows with his heal, and reddens with his fire : 



S95 



Bj observing these atrict, and legitimate eenaei, the 
meaning of the different eKpressions may more readily be 
ascertained. The precise construction of these lines, agree- 
ing also with their position, appears to be, — Sol aureus 
regit orbem dimensum cerlis parlibvs per duodena mundi 
astra : — and the signification, " The Sun governs his own 
annual track, by certain equal measured parts, through the 
twelve Signs of the Zodiac, which direct the system of 
the Universe (mandus), himself acting in a circle, and 
returning again to the t<ame spot, from whence he com- 
menced his original circuit." This was the general system 
of the Roman Astronomy in the time of Virgil ; their grand 
mistike consisted in making the Sun and Earth change 
places, fixing the Earth, as before noted, to the centre of 
the System, and assigning the Earth's real orbit to the Sun. 

V. 2S1. Per duodena Signa. L. 291. Twelve Signs. 
'"■'* The Equator or I'^quinoctial is that great Circle in the 
Heavens, in whose Plane the Earth (really) performs her 
diarnal motion round her axis: or, it is that great Circle 
parallel to which the whole Heavens (apparently) seem to 
turn round the Earth from east to west in twenty-four 
honrs." — Harris on the Globes. 

" The Ecliptic, supposed to be drawn through the mid- 
dle of the Zodiac, is that great Circle in whose plane the 
Earth (really) performs her annual motion round the Son, 
Or, in which the Sun (apparently) seems to move round 
the Earth once in an year. This Circle intersects the 
Equinoctial in two opposito points, in Aries and Lidra, 
which are called the Equinoctial Point;.. And Ihc two 
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Quam circum e&trem^ dexLid lievaque traKu'ntur S33 
Caerule^ gUcie concretae atque iinbribuB airis : 
Has inter mediamque, dus mortalibua ffigris 
Munere conceBsae Dii&m, et via secta per ambas, 



poinU in the Ecliptic, ttiut are at the greatest distance 
from the Equinoctial Points, in Cancer and Capricorn, are 
called the Solstitial Points."— Harris. 

" The " real" motion of the Earth, as well diurnal afl 
annual, is found to be from West to East ; the " apparent" 
motion of the Heavenly bodies from East to West." — 

" The Zonee are large Tracts of the surface of the EmtU 
distinguished b; the Tropics, and Polar Circles^ being five 
in number : one Torrid, two Temperate, and two Frigid." 
—Harris. 

Virgil here takes occasion to diversify and enrich hia 
poem by introducing the opinions of the different sects of 
Philosophers relative to the " phenomena" of the Sun and 
Earth, of the day and night ; and particularly adverts to 
the opinions of the Epicureans and Stolen. Epicurus mail 
taJned, as related by Cicero, that the Sun was really n 
bigger than he appeared to be to the naked eye ; and that 
it was possible he might perish every night, and a new Sun 
by a concourse of atoms might be formed every morning { 
hence the epithets, Sol novus^ adiiUm, senescent: and 
Cicero plays upon the word tantulus as applied to Sol. 
Such notions gave rise to the fable of the Phicnix, a bird 
said after a certain time to be consumed by fire, and to 
arise young again from her own aehes ; one only existing 
at a time. A beautiful figurative allusion is made to thi^ 
by the prophet Molachi, ch. iv. v. 2. But unto you that 
fear my name shall Ihe Sun of righleoutness arise uith 
healing in his zaings. 

The Stoics on the contrary affirmed that the Sun, 
dilating from his distance, was more than twenty times aa 
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L On right and lefV tlie most extreme drag on 
E With ice surcharg'd, or rain of blackest hue : 
I And other twain beneath more temp'rate akies 
I In equal distance both from heat and cold, 
L To feeble man the gracious gods allot : 
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i big as the Earth ; that be visited ever^ part of the glabe ; 

r md that when it was day with na, it was night with the 
C Antipodea." The Ptolemaic syateni, which placed the 

I Earth in the centre of the universe (mundus) and the Sun 
in the orbit of the Earlh, generally prevailed : yet there 
were soiue philoaophers who adopted the opinions of 
Pythagoras ; that the Sun was central, and all the planets 
revolved around him. 

Thus Cicero, Acad. Quxat. L. iv. 

Nicetas Syracusius, ut ait TkeophratltUf ctEltm, totem, 
haiam, Hellas supera denique omnia glare censet; neque 
prater terram rem ullam in mundo moveri: quce cum cir- 
cum axem se summ& celerUatef convertat, el torqaeat, eadem 
^ffid omnia quasi, slanle terrS, ctelam movetur. Atque hoc 
etiam Platonem m Timieo dicere gaidam arbUrantur, sed 
paullo obscurius. 

The twelve Signa are thua adverted to by Aratus, *, t. 
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*£« rori 'Hi'Xiiir (pift^tv tun 



a Signi* 
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(" In quibus Sol fertur duodecii 
Totum annum deducens.") 
nos quotes a fragment from Kratosthenes, preserved 
bj Achilles Tatius ; 

Ai Siie fiii yXauxgia xihMaltfat KUOMit* . i 

'H ti /*ix 'i-x^xfi 71, xal iaiwvfos. 

(" Quinque Zoax earn circumducts disperse aunt; i 
Ipsfe duo quidem glaaco atrae cieruleo ; 
Una autem torrida, et fervena.") 
The rest is too imperfect for insertion. 



Obliquus qu& se stgnomm veiteret otdo. 
Mundus at ad Soythiam^ Ripkaeasque arduus arces 940 
Consurgity premitur LibysB dereinia in Au8tro6« 
Hie yertex iiobis semper aublimid $ at illiun 
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. y. 937. MortalibuB aegris. L* 300* To feeble man. 

Ttuis G. iiL Y« 66 ; Miseris mortaUbu$. 
'^^And tluuHomer^ AiAoio'//S|peWi. II. xxii< v. 31. 
. Aegrii aa well as miieris means that feebleness which 
raquires the aasistance of some more powerful being. 

: : y. 338. .Per ambas* L. 301. These between* 

Per ambas here has the constraction of irker ambas'^*' 
Monas : as well as below inter duasy ArctoSy r* 245. - 

■ • * * 

' y. d40. Mundus'^ Libya. L. 303. As Tefluft^ orb. 

The various opinions of the Philosophers are here de- 
'tailed. Judo^us yuillichius supposes the reference to be 
made particularly to the Pythagoreans, — ^^ Caeterum hie 
' Poeta Pythagoricos imitatus est, illi enim supemam coeli 
partem Polum nostrum statuerunt, infemam autem Antarc* 
ticum." — Comment on the Georgics. He continues : ^^ Sub 
pedibus esse, et Sty gem et Manes videre nihil aliud est, 
quam esse sub Horizonte more poetarum.^' 

Scythia and Libya were the northern and southern ex- 
tremes of the world known to the Romans : they never 
penetrated beyond the Riphean mountains of the one, nor 
investigated the interior of the other : the countries be- 
yond these were called regiones non kabitabiles, Arduus 
and devexus are opposed to each other ; arduus being ap- 
plied to acclivity, or what is above measure lofty; and 
devexus in the contrary exti'eme to declivity. According 
to Boyle ^^ depression" signifies ^^ the sinking" or ^^ falling 
in" of a surface. Johnson's Diet. 
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And these between in measurM path the Signs 

Obliquely bend their intersecting way. 

As Tellus' orb surmounts the Scythian wilds^ 

And peers above Riphaea's lofty top, 

No less depressM it sinks iii Libya's bourn. 905 

High-rais'd aloft the Northern iPole sustains 

Bxalted station ; but the dark concave 

V. ^2. Vertex. L. 306. The Northern Pole. 

Thid is a continuation of part of the Pythagorean phi- 
losophy, adopted in the Epicurean and other systems.-— 
Thus Aratus, ^ v. 24. 

Keu (Atv vtifanovo't ^vu voAoi afd/p^HpuBiv* 

(^^ Etiam ipsum axem terminant duo Poli utrinque ; 
Verom ille quidem non conspicuus, hie Vero oppositus 

e Bore^ 
Ex alto supra Oceanum.") 

The ancients had a notion that the Equator was a cen* 
tral line, above which the North Pole was immensely ele- 
vated ; and below which the South Pole was in an equal 
degree depressed. 

Salmatius fol : page 636, renders vertex by o vokas (pars 
extrema axis). 

V. 242. At ilium. L. 307. The dark concave. 

Some of the ancient philosophers maintained that '^ Ha- 
des" was a place of darkness assigned to departed spirits 
in the lowermost parts of the earth ; aud others that it was 
entirely beneath the earth. The comment of Servius is, 
^^ At illumy id est, axem Noticum, id est, Australem, qui 
a nobis nusquam videtur ; sicut Boreus, id est Septentrio- 
nalis, semper videtur : et sicut varise philosophorum opi- 
niones sunt, ita et hie varie loquitur : nam alii dicunt a 

M 
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Sub pedibus Styx f^tra vid^t, Maiiefque profUQ4i. 

Maximus htc de^u ^inupso elabiUir Anguis 

Circjkim, perque 4u(^s in morem flumiiiis Aretoa^ 1S49 



I I ' II T^'^^t^F-^-'*^^ 



Vfoibis abscedeatem Solem ire ad Aotipodas, alii ^egant; 
et Yolunt illic tenebars esse perpetuas : Mire autem aitj 
Stifx atra videt^ Manes que projuf^di^ ut ostender^t iUad} 
quod dicunt phih>sophi ; recedentes hinc animas, et itlic 
alia corpora sortiri : unde et Lucaims ait ; — Regit idem spi" 
rUus artus* Orbe Mo. Phar, L. i. t. 456. 

The Quisque stm paUmur Ma$ies of Aeu. vi* t. 746. 
may possibly refer, according to the opinion of soxne pb«« 
losopherS) to the rewards or punishments to be individvallj 
distributed to every person in a future stsite of existence : 
whether the soul of man (anipiajl wfU( to be received per- 
manently into Elysium ; or, whether it was to undergo a 
purgation of a thousand years^ and afterwards to personate 
a new body upon earth. It was also believed by the same 
researchers into futurity, that Tartarus was a place of 
punishment in a still lower iregion, beyond the confines of 
the earth: and that Elysium, the abode assigned to the 
good and virtuous, enjoyed a sun and sphere of its, own 
of the greatest order and beauty. 

The vertex suhlvmis and sub pedibus^ like the arduus and 
devexus of the former lines are evidently meant to be con- 
tradistinguished from each other, and the construction will 
be, ^' Hie vertex nobis sublimis^ at ilium (sc. verticem qui 
est nostris) sub pedibus^ Styx atra videt: intimating that 
the regions of Styx and the Manes are still lower than the 
lowest part of the earth. Ruaeus, Martyn, and others, 
refer sub pedibus to the Manes y which gives a different 
turn to the sentence and its figurative arrangement. Heyne 
prefers the former exposition : ' '^ Praestat accipere ilium 
alteram sub pedibusy qui nobis sub pedibus est, Styx videt : 
inferi suapicinnt, ut nos coelum." 
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Styx only views, and region of the Shades. 
Here the great Serpent, as a gliding stream, 
Between each Arctos winds his sinuous way ; 910 

V. 944. MaximuB Anguis. L. 300. The great Serpent. 

The great Serpent and the Bears are particuhurized, 
being the Bfto»t noted constellations in the Northern Htt- 
aispher^ All kinda of serpents were accounted sacred 
by the Egyptians, and several have stations in the heavens. 
The maaBkuiu Anguis stretches itself round the North Pok, 
and either represents the Dragon slain by Minerva, the 
Python by Apollo, or the Serpent which guarded the 
golden fruit of the Hesperides by Hercules. These three 
Unes from Maximus hkjiexu are a close imitation of Arat^l|^ 
♦ v. 4$. 

Mif' V* ^ $* £f» •! C^iifns ixalt^t ^vwUt 

(^^ Has vero per anfibas (Arctos) qualis fluvii decursuS| 
Volutatur, magnum minim, Draco, circumcira productqs, 
Imniensus, verum ei ex utrique parte spirae producuntur 
UrsaB coruleo servatae oceano.") 

V. ^46. Arctos. L. 311. Twin Signs. 
Virgil here manifestly alludes to Homer^s description of 
the shield of Achilles ; II. xviii. v. 485. 

'£y }f* rai rtlftot ireiflot (( 1n;|ff) ra r wfonos t^tfateJlaty 

"Apxloy d*, inf nati dfiM^af MxXvia'tv xaXiova-tv' 
^i^* avtov C%^^*h ^^^ ^ *ClfW¥* ^oxtvii * 
Oni $' afJifJLOpos l<flt XoilfZif ^flxMafoto, 
C £t sidera (finxit) omnia quibus coelum redimitum 
ornatur, 
Ple'iadasque, Hyadasque, roburque Orionis, 
Ursamque, quam et plaiutrum vulgo vocant ; 
Quae ibidem vertttur, eib Orionem obser vat ; 
Sola autem exors est lavacrorum Oceani.") 

M 2 
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Arctos Oceani metuentes eequore tingi. 
Illic, ut perhibent, aut intempesta silet nox 
Semper, et obtentS, densantur nocte tenebrae ; 
Aut redit k nobis aurora, diemque reducit, 
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Homer soentions onlj one Bear, and from / the circiim* 
stance of its being the single constellation which never sdt 
in. the ocean, it.majr be presumed that neither the lesser 
Bear, nor the other constellations within the Arctic ctrde, 
were formed in his time : indeed the arrangement of the 
lesser Bear is ascribed to Thaks* 

A similar passage occurs in the Odjssejr, L. v« v. 27 1. . 

Dr. Warton, says Mr. B. thought this line spurious, and ' 
therefore left it out of his translation : but the manifest 
imitation of Homer, who uses the figure both in the Iliad 
and Odyssey, and of AriEitus, is sufficient authority for its 
authenticity. The circumstance is also noticed by Aristotle, 
Strabo, and others. Thus Cicero^ De Nat. Deor. L. ii. c. 41 » 
Hunc Polum circum''Afitiot duaferuntur^ nunquam ocdden" 
tes* And Ovid, Met. L. xiii. Pleiadasqucy Hyaddsqucy 
immunemque aquoris Arcton, 

Before the invention of the Mariner's compass,' all expe- 
ditions, both by land and sea, were directed by the fixed 
stars ; the Phenicians adopted a star in the lesser Bear for 
their guide, called by them Cynosura: but the Greeks, 
and after them the Romans, one in the greater Bear, which 
they called Helice ; the uppermost of the two pointers* 
Thus Aratug, *, v. 27. 

"Af x)o/ ayiM rpo^oucrty ro ^^ lutKioilau afjt^a^aci *-~ 
Koct rit (Mt Kvy6aw;pa¥ lv/xA)io'/i> KoXeovo'if 

Etv dXt riiqjt,»tfovlaiiy tva yjfh tnots ^aynhv * 
T^ $' apat ^mjas Tfiaw^t Trsfouci BaKaao'otv* 

(^^ Duae autem circumtenentes 
Ursae un4 currant, eoque vocantur plaustra— ~ 
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Twin Signs, that shun the stain of Ocean's wave. 
There fame reports inactive silence broods 
O'er night and darkness, wrap'd in lasting trance :— * 
Or mom*s return from us brings back the day : 

- ■ ■ - ■ ' 1 ' ■ ' * ^ • 

Atque huie quidem Cynosuram cognomine dicunt : 

* Alteram vero Helicem ; Helicem quidem viri Aehivi 

• In mari certis indiciis signant, quibus oportet naves 

dirigere; 
Altera vero Phoenices fisi persulcant mare.") 

And thus Ovid, Fast. iii. v. 107; 

Esse duos Arctos^ quarum Cynosura petatur 
Sidoniis; Helicen Graia carina notat. 

From the circumstapee of their never sinking below the 
hprizon when viewed from the Mediterranean seas, they 
l^ecame the most eligible and certain signals to mariners ^ 
and the Ppet very artfully weaves this peculiarity into hi^ 
subjecjt. 

These constellations, according tp the fable, were two 
of Jupiter's concubines, and were transformed by Juno in 
a fit of jealousy into two Bears, and afterwards by Jupiter 
translated into the heavens. The poetical allusion of their 
refraining to immerge themselves in the ocean, is by some 
attributed to their supposed dread of Tethys, the nurse of 
Juno, amd the wife of Oceanus. Ovid gives a different 
turn to the prohibition, Fast. L. ii. v. 191« 

Savit adkuc^ canamque rogat Satumia T^thyn 
Manalion tactis ne lavet Arctqn aquis. 
After all, Helipe, like Celeus, may b^ an emblematical 
personage, and the name derived from thJa-cM; (circum* 
volvo) since the star is always visibly revolving round the 
North Pole. 

- The term tnetuens signifies, as before observed dn v. 186, 
to fear so as to guard against. Thus Horace, Carm. L. iv. 
Ode 5. Culpari metuitjides; that is, according to the DeU' 
phin Editor, ^' cavet culpari, ita ut nunquam culpetur." 
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Nosque ubi primus eqiiis Oriens a£9avit anhelU^ 890 
Illic sera rubens accendit lumina Vesper. 

Hinc ten^states dubio prs^scere ccelo 

_ 

V. 247. Intempesta nox, L. 312. Inactive silence. 

Thus Yarro, De Ling, Lat. L. v. Inter vesperuffmmm 
et Jubar dkta nox intempesta ut in Bruto CassU^ quod dtce* 
bat Lucretia nocte intempestA nostram devenit domunn. 
Intempestam AeUus dicebaty cum tempus agendi est nullum; 
quod alU coneubium appeUaruni^ quod fere omnes tunc etf- 
barent: alU ab eo quod sileretur^ Silentium noctis; quod 
idem Plauttts tempus conticinium. Again, L. vi. Intempesta 
dicta a tempestatey tempestas a tempore : intempesta hox qua 
tempore nihil agiiur. And thas Ennius in Ann. quoted bjr 
Urainus. BeUum Aequu de manibus nox intempesta diremU. 

When JEneas, after a storm, lands at night on the coast 
of Sicilj, he knew not where he was, and cotild ikiake no 
nautical observations, because the Polar Star, (the other 
Asiatics, as well as the Sidonians, being guided hj Cyno^ 
sura), and the Moon were darkened. Aen. iii, t, 5Bd ; 

Nam neque erant astrorum ignes, nee luddus upthra 
Siderea Polus; obscuro sednubila cceh; 
Et Lunam in nimbo nox intempesta tenebat. 

which last line Macrobius affirms is taken from Edjuus^ 
in Lib. Prim. 

Cum superum lumen nox intempesta tenerei. 

And like Varro he explains intempesta by ^^ Quae non habet 
idoneum tempus rebus gerendis." — Saturn. L. i. c. 3. 

And thus of Silet nox. Aen. vi. v. 265. 

Loca nocte silentia late. 

V. 248. Obtent4 nocte. L. 313. Night wrap'd in trance. 
Virgil in his obtenta nocte seems to had the yv| riWrnt 
of Homer in bis eye, Od. L. xi. v. 1 9 ; 

*AXA' tm 9tf( eAoj rtlcSstt ittXhvt Cfokt^t . 
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Aiid when the golden East with fmtiting ftteedft SlS 
Here limits night, and mistd the peeping dawn ; 
There ruddy Vesper lights hib twilight tdtcb. 

Hence we predict, when skies eveiitfiil prove, 

- ^ 

l^raiiatated by Qarke, 

(^' Sed nox perniciosa offunditur miseris mortalibas/') , 

The obtenditur of Virgil seems a oldbef imitation of the 
orifinal. The whole passage df Homer is imitated in G^ iU« 
V. 357. Turn Solpallentes, &c« 

V. 240. Aurora. L. 314. Or morn** rbturn. 

The Poet haviiig prericnisly dwelt on ihe t^Wkott df lile 
Epiciire^ns, now adTerti ia the more ]^atitMfr doelriMr it 
Ae Stoics ; who maintained t^t the 8«il gave light ttf the 
Antipbdes, as well as to the dweUets in the North«ftf vtt^ 
gions. Lvcretius mentions both these opinions, btft Is 
himatf f throughoat his works inclined to favoar thoie et 
Epieiiras. Thas, L. t. v. 646. 

At nox abruU ingenti caHgine (ettas ; 
Ant ubi de langd cursu Sol exHma casU 
ImputHj atqtte suos effiatit languidus ignes 
Concu8808 iterCj et labefitdos al^te muUo : 
Aut quia subierras cursum convertere cogit 
Vis eadefrsy snpeta terras quapertulU orbtm, 

V. %50n E^uid anhetis. L. 315. Panti>ng steeds, 

Thus Aen. v. v. 739 ; 

Et me 8dtvu8 equis Oriem affiavit anhelis^ 

The breath of the panting horses is not unaptly con^- 
pared to the gray mist of the morning. The same point 
of morning time by a different poetical expression is noticed 
below, V. 288. 

Aut quum Sole novo terras irrorat Edus, 
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Possumiis, hinc messUque diem tempngqiie serendi ; 
Et quandd infidum remis impelleve marmor 
Convenial ; quandd armatas deducere classes, i 



V. 252. Uinc tempeslales. L. 318. Hence we predict. 

The heavenly Signs having been explained, and the pre- 
vailing opinions of the two grand sects of Philosophers 
recited, the author now proceeds to make an application 
of Kis astronomical researches, to the purposes for whi^ 
the Signs were projected : Hinc therefore refers to Idcireg 
at the beginning of the sentence. 

The Commentators have generally assigned to lempestatet 
the meaning of " storms ;" but the term is fully as ofteq 
applied by Virgil to signify " seasona :" and in this place 
from the accompanying sentences, he seems to infer, thit 
however the weather may appear, whether inclined to be 
fair or otherwise, no dependance is to he placed on dubio^ 
skies : yet that the due observation of the regular and pc^ 
riodical returns of the heavenly Signs (to which the Idcitdo 
and the Hmc bear evident relation) will point out with tbe 
most unerring certainty the proper " seasons" for regula- 
ting both the afTaira of husbandry and navigation. The 
same sense is given by the translator to tempestatumque 
polenlem in tbe Invocation, v. 27. 

V. 354. Et quando. L. 320. When it befits. 

There being little or no rise or fall of tide in the Medii 
terranean seas, the bordering states were accustomed to J 
draw their vessels on the beach in winter, and heave them \ 
down again in the spring : of this custom frequent instances | 
occur in Homer : and Hesiod more particularly accom 
dates these operations to definite sea<iona governed by 1 
astronomical appearances. The terms Jidere and credere 1 
are oftsn applied in caution against the mutability of the J 
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The proper season, or to reap or sow : 

When it befits to ply the gleaming oar 3S0 

On faithless seas ; when launch appointed fleets ; ^ 

V. 255. Armatas clfu^ses* L. 331. Appointed fleets. 

Artnatas may either be rendered by ^^ belli cosas," or 
^^ instmctas ;" the latter seems the best acceptation, since 
it may be applied to ships of war, of transports, or of 
commerce, as Aen. iv. v. 298 ; 

Eadem impiafamafUrenti 
DetuUt armari classem^ cursumque parari* 

Armatus therefore means fitted for sea, Sub^tuc^re is 
always applied by Virgil ^^ to draw ships on shore ;" and 
deducere to draw them from shore. Hesiod determines 
the time of drawing ships on land to the setting of the 
Pleiades before winter, EtT dv TlXiitcSts ; '£px/x v. 619, when 
|dl the materials, 8irM, are to be stored in a dry place, 
y.627; 

'OffXtf V IvifyAva vaiia r%f ^tyxalOto o/xm* 

II)i$aA/oi> V htfyhr lnflf aamwu KptfAeuraaOau* 
Avlof ^' uf»409 ykifi^nn vXooy, hcriiav <Xd»}. 
Ka« roll vpot do^y aXx ^ i>xi(At9y tv ^t rt fifloy 

(^^ Instrumenta vero congrua omnia domi tuae repone ; 

Recte contrahens navis alas pontigradae : 

Clavnm yero fabrefactum super fumum suspendito. 

Ipse autem tempestivam expectato navigationem dum ve- 

nerit : 
Tanc quoque navem celerem in mare deducito, intus vero 

onus 
Aptum imponito.^') 

And he determines the time also of heaving them down 
again in the spring and fitting them for sea at fifty days 
after the winter solstice, "ff y«, v. 663 ; 
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'Et tempestivam silvii everterei pitium. 

Nee fhistri signonim obitus i^eculaiA«ir et orUif^ 

Temporibusdtie parem diversis quatuor annum* 
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Temporibusqtie parem diversis quatuor annum 

''Of ottos ni^i^lal BntUs vhiou 

(^^ DiM qnliiqttaginta post conversion^m Sdlb^^^ 
Temp^tiva est BdortalibuS navigatk)/') 

V. 265. Everter^ pinutn. L. d3S« Root the pine. 
The Poet havinf^ mentioned thd well<»prepared fleet, 
opportunely adverts to the pine, which generally famished 
the chief materials of which ships were built| and invariabij 
the mast. The sune train of thought frequentry occurs in 
his works. Thus 6. ii. v. 68 ; 

Et casiu ubies visura marmos. 

And again, v. 443 ; Dant uHle lignum 
Navigus pinus. 

Sometimes it is metaphoricalljr extended to signify a vessel 
itself, as Aen. viii. V. 91 ; LahUttir uncta tadii ^^ pmus :** 
and at other times a whole fleet, as Aen. H. t. !206 ; 
Quos (popttlos) vetatus arundine glmtd 
Hindus infeitA ducehat in aquora '^pinuJ** 

Homer also connects the pine with maritime affairs. II. 
xiii. V. 889 ; 

''Hptvt 5' us o7f rts ifvs iftviVy S ay^ttfrnSy 
'Hf vi%s ioXuQfi^ rit r* ovftct riiSoins ufifter 

(<< Cecidit igitur sicut quando aliqua quercus cecidit, vdi 

populus, 
Yel pinus alta, quam scilicet in montibus fabri 
Exciderunt securibus recens-acutis, nayale lignum ut sit.") 

And the pine always furnished the mast of Homer ; 

'icflov S' hXalifov KotXifts HHoaQt [xiaH^Afis 
2%<Taf aitfacflts* Od. ii. V. 424 ; 
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When in the forest timely root the {Hue t 
Nor vain such notice of the Signs of heav'n ; 
Their rise, their fall in each like-qimrter'd jeax. 



"•■-♦ 



(Malum autem abiegnum cavam intra basem 
Statuerunt elevatum.") 

The term evertere is neyer used by Virgil in the sense 
ef ^^ cutting down/' given to it by the Commentators, but 
of ^^ overturning,"— ^f ^^ taking up by the roots." The 
timber by this method becoming more compact^ when the 
sap is left to evaporate gradually ; more close in its grain ; 
$jkd more elastic in its texture. Thus Aen. v. v* 448; 

QfnddU ut fwmdam c&oa amddUy mti ErimmUu^ 
Aui Ida m magna ^' radidhu eraia^' pinu$» 

The most seasonable time (tempestivus^) for rooting m: 
letting timber was in the winter quarter, and In the wane 
of the moon. Thus Pliny, L. xvf. o. 39 ; InjUfiUum n^fbrt 
ti iwnarii rqUoy nee nUi a vicessimi M trige^hham otiH 
(laricam et abietem) volunL — VtUksime in Merlunh. It it 
thus exemplified by Hesiod, '£^«, v. 4% ; 

"Tkiij fv>Ji» $' SfsJ^f y^w vlofioto rt >iiytt' 
Ti^fAOS afH vXolofMtv (AtiAinfJAfos Sffiov fjpToy. 

(^^ Quando minime cariei est obnoxia csesa ferro 

Materia, folia autem humi fundit, finemque facit germinandii 

Tunc sane ligna secare tempestivum esse opus memento.") 

The bottom also pf an uprooted tree with its fibres run- 
ning transversely in all directions, is found to be of great 
advantage from its toughness, where much resistance is 
required ; as where in a shallow vessel a mast is fitted into 
its hollow socket. The ash is out with the axe, and the 
pine rooted. Aen. ii. v. 135 ; 

Ferro sonai aUa bipenni 
Fratmus^ ^^ evertunV* actas ad ndera pintu. 
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Frigidus agricolam si quandu continct imber, f 

Multa, forent qua mox ccelo properanda aereno, 260 
Matiirare datur : durum procudlt arator 
Vomeris obiusi denlem ; cavat arbore lintres : 



V. 260. Multa forent, L. 326. Works may be finished. 

In bad weather the Poet saja many works may be com- 
pleted in a masterly manner within doors, which if delayeif 
would be slightly and hastily executed under a severe sky.' 
when much other business presented itself. ' 

A. Gellias points oat the distinction between propi 
and malurare, — Virgilms duo ista verba ^^properare" eJ' 
" matitrare" tanquam plane contraria sdlissime xeparavU i». 
his versibuSf " Frigidus agricolam, &c, — Eleganlissime tsltf 
duo verba divisilf namque inpr^aralu rei rustics per tem- 
pestates pluvias, quoniam otium est " maturari" potest; /wjj. 
Serenas quoniam iempus instat '^ properari'" aecesse eit^ 
Cum significanduifl est autem coactius quid factum est, ^ 
festinantitts ; turn reclius premature factum id dicitur, (uoi^^ 
mature. L. x. c, 11. , 

V. 262. Lintres. L. 329. The bowl. 

These bowls were turned from the solid wood (arbore,) 
of the lime, beech, and sycamore trees; and uerc much ia 
request to carry the expressed must or oil from the pres^ 
to its own recipient Tat. They are registered by Cato with 
the furniture of a farm having a vineyard, and oliveyara^ 
Linlres (hios, c ii. 

And thus Tibullus, L. i. c. 5 ; 

Hec mihi servabit plenis in Untribus uvas. • 

V. 263. Fecori signum. L. 330. Marks his flock. i 

The common signs impressed on sheep are pitch-marks 

on their sides, and slits in their ears. The Merino sheep 

lately imported into England from Spain, arc scalped in 

the middle of Lheir forehead ; uud the scalp itself not being 
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Should chilling rain the peasant band confine^ 325 
Works may be finish'd with an early care, 
Which haste would ill effect in brighter skies : 
With hardenM steel one points the blunted share ; 
Scoops from the solid wood the concave bowl ; 

t 

entirely separated, is coiled up and tied by a thread, foYm- 
ing a tuft of hairy wool, which has the appearance of a 
natural formation ; and a new skin is soon formed on the 
lacerated part. Oxen are not only distinguished by a cer- 
tain token, but the race from which they are descended is 
also impressed by a fire-mark on their foreheads. Thus 
G. iii. V.158; - 

Continuoque notaSy et nomina gentis inurunL 

Columella says the time for imposing these marks was 
the Calends of February, L. xi. c, ii. 14 ; His etiam diebus 
maturi agniy et reliqui fcetus pecudum^ nee minus majora 
quadrupedia charactere signari dehent. 

The corn also was to be measured at this time and au 
account taken of its quantity by the '^ corbes," previous 
to its' proportional division between the Landlord, and the 
*^ Politer" or " Villicus." 

V. 264. Exacuunt vallos. L. 331. Some sharpen stakes. 

The valli were pointed stakes driven into the ground, 
to which the peeled rods (rasae hastilia virg^) were fixed : 
and the furca bicornes were stakes with a fork at the top, 
in which were fixed the tabulated rafters adapted to sustain 
the loftier vines. 

There were other two-pronged forks called furca and 
fltrcillay made of iron. Thus Popma : 

Furcilla sunt ferrea dentata quibus frumenta moventur^ 
et ubi fUerint excussa stramenta^ extra aream ejiciuntur : 
unde Jurca sive furcilla expellere proverbU specie dtdtur^ 
pro €0 quod est vi ejicere. 
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Aut pecori signum, aut numeroa iinpresait acervi* : 

Exacuunt alii valtos, furcasque bicomes, 

Aut Amertna parant lentee relinacula viti. 9( 

Nunc facilis rubed texaiur Bscina virgfi; 

Nunc torrele igni i'ruges, nunc frangiie aaxo. 



Thus Cic. ftd Alt. Ifl: 

Sed quoniam jkircillA exlrtitHmur. 

Muia Jiirdllis pracipitem ejidunt. — Catullus. 

Naluram expellas Jvrcd, tamen usque recurrH. — florae^ 

The carry tag of a crosa (an emblem of crucifixion,} warn 

Roman punishment for amQiler offences. 



V. 265. Amerina retinacula. L. 332. Amerinean bands. 

Amerina was an ancient citj of Umbria, and its lov 
and moist vallies famous for the production of willawj^ 
Columella calls it also the Sabine willow, L. iv. c. 30; 

Salix Sabina quam plurimi vacant Amerinam. 
The shoots of the year were cut in winter, and kept n 
and supple for future use : almost every vineyard had itf 
appurtenant willow bed (aalicetum). Cato ever alive t|(. 
the profits of a farm, after recounting nine of the moiC 
profitable articles, allows the third place -to the willoVT 
garden, and the sixth only to the corn field. 

The \cna parant evinces the intimate knowledge of th( 
Poet of the most minute atfairs of husbandry: the pre*, 
paration of the willow cut in winter consisted in strippiiu; 
it of its outer bark (epidermis), yet still preserving i^ 
inner bark (liber) entire, since without this latter covering, 
the material itself could not retain its flexibility and b^ 
applied to basket-work : on the contrary the small trellis% 
work bars between the stakes which required a degree oC 
stiffness, were to he peeled (rasae). All articles of thes* 
descriptions were to be occasionally prepared before-haniI| 
that they might he adapted at a proper time to their dea-. 
tin^d purposes. Thus G. ii. v. 353 ; 
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Or marks his flock, or measures heapH of com : 3S0 
Some sharpen stakes, some double forks prepare, 
And Amerinean bands to lie the vine, 
Weave the straw basket with the bramble twig) 
Singe chaSy corn, and break it in the mill. 

Tum (BUperest) laves calamos^ el raitc hastilia virgXf 
Fraxinetuque aptare suites, Jurcas que bicomes. 
The laves calamos designate the reed-tike willow shoots 
of the first fear, smooth, poliehed and flexible b; retaining 
after preparation their inner bark. The rasa hastilia virg* 
were rods of the second years growth, forming the upright 
work of the trellis, and rendered stiff by being entirely 
peeled : the ashen poles and two-pronged forks were stJU 
of mattirer age. Tlie calamus and virga answered in some 
re, the first to the " subtemen" (the woof), the latter 
" stamen" (the warp) of the loom. 

P V. SUA. Piscina, rabea. L. 333. The straw baskel. 

The small baskets in which grapes were picked were 
made with straw or rushes, to prevent the berriea from 
being bruised : they were woven together by twigs, or 
rinds of bramble, like modern bee-hives, or church-bas- 
Bocks. Rubea is by some commenlators applied to the 
town of Rubi ; hut Virgil wonld scarcely celebrate a fertile 
district of Apulia, rendered remarkable by the fineness of 

I fleeces of wool, for a vexatious propensity to produce 

B unprofitable bramble, 

V. 267, Torrete fruges. L. 334. Singe chaffy corn. 

( of wheat called far was very difficult to 

parate from its glume (gluma,) after it had quitted the 

;a). It was part of the winter's work to cause this 

aration to take place by fire. Thus Aen. i. v. 149 ; 

Et torrere parant Jfammis et fmtigere saxo. 

B thp grain was much parched so as to bncome brown, it 




Quippd etiam festis queedam exercere diebus 
Fas et jura sinunt : rivos deducere nulla 
Relligio vetuit, segeti prstendere sepein, ST0 

Insidias avibus moliri, incendere vepres^ 
Balantumque gregem fluvio mersare salubri : 
Saspd oleo tardi costas agitator aselli 
Vilibus aut onerat pomis ; lapidemque revertens 
Incusum, aut atrae massam picis, urtie reportat. 375 

was eaten in that state as parched corn ; if the glume or 
husk only was singed, it was then pounded or broken in. a 
small hand-mill : the same custom prevailed in nuinj other 
ancient nations. For the composition of the coarser sort 
of bread the ^' far" was ground in its husk, as well as 
millet and other grain of tenacious glume. The glume was 
still more cohesive, if the com was cut before it was ripie. . 

V. 268. Festis diebus. L. 335. Festal days. 

The Roman Flamens held it unlawful to begin any new 
works on festal days ; but they suffered certain operations 
to be performed, having for their object the honour of the 
Gods : such as to protect corn used in oblations ; to attend 
to the health of cattle, instrumental to their sacrifical rites; 
and to prepare other objects connected with divine wor- 
ship, was not only permitted, but strictly enjoined. 

Servius makes a distinction between the feria and the 

dies fasti: the former being appointed in honour of the 

Gods ; the latter in commemoration of the actions of deified 

mortals. He assigns also fas to the laws of nature, and 

jura to the ordinances of man. 

V. 272. Fluvio salubri. L. 339. Healthy stream. 
'' Salubri; id est, salutifero." — Servius. 

Thus Columella, L. ii. c. 22 ; Vetant Pontifices lanarum 
cans & lavarioves J nisi propter medicinam. 
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Works of small moment I'eatal days permit, 
Nor laws divine nor human disallow; 
The flooded tield to drain, the com to fence ; 
To snare the pilf 'ring bird, to fire the brake ; 
Or dip the bleating flock in healthy streams ; 
And oft the pedler, witli his slow-pacM ass 
The city seeks, his wallets fraught with oil, 
Or cheapest fruits ; and back in barter brings 
A channel'd millstone, or a mass of pitch. ' 

And thus MaorobJus, Saturn. L. 1. c. 10; 
Aiffkiendd " salubri" oslendil averlendt morbi gtalii 
tantummodo, non etiam ob lucrum purgandt ianx cami 
Jieri concessum^ 

V. «73. Ssepe oleo. L. 341. With oil, 
Vatro didt antiqitoS nundinas feriaHbus diebus agere >n> 
atiluitse, quo faeilius commercH causd ad urhem rastici com- 
mearentf el bejie per hac omnia qui superius dixtty ottendU 
^erias non polluL — Servius. 

V. 274. Vilibus pomis. L. 342. Cheapest fruits. 
Vilibus pomis means cheap fniitB ; such as were perish- 
able commodities termed by V\my fruges Jiigaces. 



V. 274. Lapidet 



L. 343. A channel'd milU 



word incusum does not here signify, as explained 
\j many of tlie Commentators " asperum" or " asperatum," 
but " excavatum," or " cavatum per striaa." The super- 
flcea of the under millstone consisting of various ahnlloH' 
grooves, or channels, for the reception and discharge of 
the triturated flower, frequently required these indentures 
to be recut : the upper stone being plain did not stand in 
I'Med of such renewal. These small handniilU for grinding 
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Ipsa dies alios alio dedit -ordine Luna 
f^elices operum. Quintam fuge ; pallidus Orcus, 
Eumenidesqtie satas ; tAm partu Terra nefando 
Coeumque Iapetunlquie'cr£at;, ssvumqoe TyphoSa, 
Et conjuractDs eceltim rescindere fratres : 280 

Ter sunt conatiJimport^re Pelio O^satoi ' 

corn were used- geaerally by the common people of Italy^ 
by the followers of the Roman armies, and by most of the 
nations of the East, and are frequently noticed in the Holy 
Scriptures. Thej also sometimes form part of the camp 
equipage of modern warfa,re. 

y. ^75» Massam picis. L. 343. A mass of pitch. 

Pitch was in great request among the Romans for various 
purposes ; for smearing the wine-cask ; for marking sheep ; 
for covering the hoofs of working oxen by way of defence, 
and anointing theip when injured; and particularly for 
the formation of torches. See Note, v. 292. 

V. 276. Ipsa dies. L. 345. Some days. 

The Romans ascribed gre^at occult powers to the Moon, 
and assigned various works in husbandry to be performed, 
as well in its new or full state, as in its different stages of 
increase or decrease. Many of the following observations 
of the Poet relative to prognostical days, the Furies, Orcus, 
the war of the Giants, the taming of oxen, the time and 
method of sowing corn, and other agricultural notices, are 
taken in a great measure from Hesiod. Thus the Ipsa dies 
dUoSy &c. refers to^E^a, v. 765 ; 

(^^ Dies vero ex Jove observans, bene secundum decorem 
I}o.ce servos.") 
Again, v. 825 ; 
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Some days the Moon's ascendant pow'r ordains 
Propitious or inalign ; the fifth avoid : 345 

Then were the Furies born, then Orcus pale ; 
Then ^ral^ from Earth the sacrilegious band, 
Cceus, lapetus,' TyphoeKs fierce ; "■'■' 

And the twiii brothers leagu'd to scale the skies : 
Thrice did they strive to lift on Pelion's heighjb 350 

(^^ Interdum noverca est dies, interdum mater*") 
Horace notes the lucky or unlucky day ; 
. .CretA vel carbone notandus. 

With respect to the indications of the Moon, Pliny* 
rather supposes Democritus to have been followed. Vtrgithti 
etiam in numeros Luna quedam digerenda puiavity DemO" 
triii' secuhis Qstentationem^ — Plin, xviii. c. 32. 

V. 277. Quintam fuge* L. 346. The fifth avoid. 

Thus Hesiod, "e^a, 802. 

nifbvW S* i^aXMOffBai* ivu %«Af!rai rl xai anon 

*0f xoy rtmtiAifctSy rov "Efts rlxa 9i9fA hriofMis, 

(^^ Quintos vero evitato : quia noxii sunt, et graves ; 
In quinto eniiQ aiunt Furias obambulare, 
Orcum vindicantes, quern Eris peperit in perniciem 
• perjurorum.") 

^^ No work is to be undertaken on the fifth day of the 
Moon, for this number is consecrated, to Minerva, who was 
herself barren ; from whence all steril things are said to 
be produced on the fifth day of the Moon, as Orcus, the 
Furies, the Giants, &c." — Servius. 

V. 279. L. 349. Coeus, Japetus, Typhoeus. 

Thus Hesiod, 0toy: v. 134. 

Keiov rr, Kfiiof 0*, 'Tvtp/ova r*, *I«Vc)oy rt» 

(^^ Cocumque, Creumque, Hyperionemque, lapetumque.") 

n2 



Scilicet, atque Osss frondosum involvere Olymfmtri'; 
l*er pater exstructos disjecit fiilmine montes* 
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There are many ways of reading and scanning the ter* 
minations of the cases of Tjfphoeus* That of RuaBOS i» 
rather obscure, since in the common Delphin editions the 
accusative, case is re^d Tifhoea in the text, and T^hcea in 
the notes : at the same time disallowing the coalescence of 

' the ^^ omega'' and the ^^ epsilon" into a dipthong, as con- 
trary to the genius of the Greek language. Heinstus and 
Heyne read Ti/phtBOy introducing the dipthong. But the 
proper reading according to Virgil's general usage seems 
to be T^hd€af contracting the two last vowels by syns* 
resis* Many instances of such poetical licenses occur both 
in the Greek and Roman writers. 

Some contend that this sort of verse is hypermetrical^ 
and consider the last vowel as cut off by synalaepha, when 

^ the next line begins with a vowel i but this elision cannot 
happen where the next line begins with a consonant, as in 
the following instances » 

Nee tantum Rhodope nUrantuSj et hmarus OrpheUy 
Namque. — Eel. vi# v.' 30. 

Quin protinus omnia 

Perlegerant ocu/w.— Aen# ti. v- 33^ 

SoUo turn Jupiter aureo 

Surgit. — Aen. x. v. 116. 

All these terminations suffer the contraction. 

Ovid suits either the contraction by synsresis, or the! 
separation of the vowels by dialysis, to the measure of his 
verse. Thus Met. L. iii. v. 303 : 

Nee guo eentimanum dejecerat igne ^^ Typhoea^^ 
Nunc armatur eo. 

And Met. L. v. v. 346 : 
Aether eas ausum sperare ^' Typhoea^^ $edes^ 
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Ossa the oloud-capt, and. on Ossa's pile 

To roll Olympus with his shaggy top : 

Thrice Joye's coruscant flash their works overthrew. 

Horace also in Sapphic measure contracts the two last 
Towels of TTiphoetu ; Lib. iii. Ode iv. v. 53 : 
Sed quid '^ Tifphoem^^ et vaUdus Mimas* 

Homer frequently contracts the Ionic mute epsilon; — 
Thus in the first line of the Iliad, TlnKmaiiu *Ax<Xnof ; and 
in the words Qfi»Sy X/^^vfy Ut^ui^ Pofii^y with many 9thers; 
these Dr. Clarke contends are to be pronounced Thkriia^ej — 
Cfif — Xf^* — wokus. See his note on voXtusy II. ii. v. 811. 

Hesiod contracts both vowels and dipthongs in almost 
every page. 

Homer using the Ionic dialect, and Virgil certain words 
not reducible to the metre of hexameter verse, availed 
themselves of a poetical license to form these contractions ; 
and being managed with judgment they produce an agree-* 
able variety. 

Homer uses Tvfvtvs as a trisyllable, Hymn in Apol. v. 307. 

All these contractions are formed indiscriminately in the 
beginning, middle, or ending of words : and sometimes, 
for the sake of the measure, letters are transmuted, added, 
or left out, as Aen. xi. v. 890 s 

Arietai in portasj et duros obicc posies ; 

scanned as arjetat — objice : 

and as Eel. iii. v. 96 ; Reice capellas ; id est, rejice. 

Tifphoeus was the last of the race of the giants ; 
Thus Hesiod, e, v. 819: 

OvXolaiof Tf xf 9M^ Tvfvia Teua Vf^cSpii^ 
(^^ Ast ubi Titanas e coelo expulerat Jupiter, 

Minimum natu peperit filium Typhoeum Terra inagna,'?) 
See V. 295. 
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Septima post decimam felix, et po^ere vitem, 



I 



V. 280. Fratres. L. 350. The twin brothers. - 

The two brothers alluded to were Othus and Ephialtes, 
the sons of Neptune by Iphidamia, the wife of Aloeus; 
these ill endeavouring to scale the heavens were transfixed, 
by the dattd of Apollo and Diana." — Servius. 

Lucan reads AloEud as a trisyllable, Ph. L^ vi. v. 410. 
Impms hicprokm Siberia immisU Aloeus 

The Giant» are again noticed, Aen. vi. v. 580 ; 
Hk genui antiquum Terra j Titaniapuhes^ 
FulnUne disjeciijundo volvuntur in hno. 

as well as the twin brothers ; 

Hie et Aloidas geminos immania vidi 
Corporay qui manibus magnum rescindere cesium 
Agressiy superisque Jovem detrudere regnis. 

V. 281. Ter sunt conati. L. 351. Thrice did they strive. 
Thus Homer, Odyss. L. xi. v. 312 ; 

*'0t fa xat *akt£\t»ivn ^aviiXiflqy V V^Xv/av^ 
^vXovi^a C}im9 vokuainas voXifMio * 
Oaaa^ %*-* *OvXv/49rM (jJfAaaait Bifd^ eaUaf %v* "Oaap 
nikiof hvoaifv^kify Ty' ovf alios afJoolios tm • 

(^' Qui etiam immortalibus minab^tur in Olympo 
Certamen moturos se tumultuosi belli ; 
Ossam Olympo conati sunt imponere, at Ossae 
Pelium nemoroBum, ut caelum scansile esset.") 

Pelion and Ossa were lofty mountains of Thessaly ; 
Olympus of Macedonia. 

^' To represent the Giants piling up the, mountains on 
each other, ' 
The line too labours, and the words move slow." Pope. 

" The verse cannot be read without making pauses, so 
judiciously are the hiatus's contrived. Hesiod has nobly 
-described this battle of the Giants in his Theogony. — 
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^Tbe middle seventh most auspicious proves 

To plant the vine, to traia the restiff steer ; 35$ 

See Milton's Battle of the Angels, and compare it with 
Hesiod."— Wartbn. . . ,. o,, \ 

V.284. Septima post decimam. L.-355. The middle 
seventh. - ., 

The translation is agreeable to the phrase of Hesiod, 
MfVo^ ^* KiopMipy "Epyay v. 805 ; (" Medio vero septimo"), 
the middle seventh, or the seventeenth ; the Qreek idiom 
is adopted by the Latin Poet : the Greeks and Romans 
divided their months into decads : and the other days were 
numerically divided in like manner : the first day of each 
decad being a sabbath, and held more sacred than the rest. 
To this the expression of St. Luke is similar, ch. vi. v. I ^ 

(^^ And it came to pass on the second sabbath after the 
first.") 

Hesiod has also "H nr^uk ixky (primus sextus) and lAi j| 
ylaariy (medius sextus) i. e. the sixth and sixteenth : Ijfejlialn 
tifusy C primus nonus ") and Vvas i y4^9in *tvthti\» ; (lionus 
medius pomeridianus) and many others qf like import. 

The Roman method of computation by decads may be 
made more fully apparent from Manilius, 12^° L. iv. p. 97. 
V. 462 ; 

Nee Cancrt prima immunis^ nee tertia pars est ^ 
Nee sextaj octava similis^ debumaque perdcid'" 
Prima rapit; nee ier quints clementiof^ iisus : ' 
^' Septima post decimam*^ iuetum^ et vicessima pbrtat : ^ 
Et qumia accedens et septima^ nonaqtie summa. 

Referring to these degrees of Cancer: namely, j. iii. vi, 
viii. xi. XV. xvii. xx. xxv. xxvil. xxix. . 

V. 285. Licia telae. L. 357. To fix in looms. 

This operation of adjusting the threads lengthwise and 
coiling them round the beam, so that they might be un« 
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Et prensos domitare boves, et licia tela 
Addere : nona fugK melior, contrarla funis. 
Multa adeo gelidS melius se nocte dedere, 
Aut cum sole novo terras irrorat Eiius : 



rolled and extended st pleasure, required atrength, and 
therefore was the employment of the men : to weave the 
woof crosswise with the shuttle, a more easj task, wa^ 
allotted to the women. Thua Hesiod, '^ya, v. 779 ; 

(" In hac (die) telam ordiatur mulier.") 
Ovid, adverting to the contention between Arachne and 
Fallas for superiority in the art of weaving, gives the name 
pt jugum to tlie principal beam or yoke, of Ida to the 
frame, or loom ; of stmtert to the linear threads of the 
warp, or chain, (the licia of Virgil), of lubtemen to the 
transverse threads of the woof, and otpecten to the shuttle. 
Met, L. vi, V. 55. 

Tela jugo juncta est: stamen secemit arundo; 
Inseritur medium radiis sublemen aculii, 
Quod digili expedhmt; atque inter stamina duclum 
Percusso Jeriunl insecli peeline denies. 
Thus also TibulluB, L. i. 7. 85 ; 

Firmaque conductis adnectit licia telis. 

V. 385. Nona fugte. L. 358- The trav'ller favours. 
The meaning seems to be that the Moon gave its best 
light in the middle third of its existence from the ninth 
day of its age; and therefore it best salted the traveller j 
and for the same reason was less convenient to tlie robber. ' 
A line from Propertius, L. iii. EI, jvi. v. 15. refers to th^ ] 
traveller by moon -light ; 

liuna miniitrat eguis ; demonstrant astra salebras. 
., JmA a passage also of Seneca, Thyest. Act, iv ; 
Phabeif obviaJtammi$ 
Demet nodi Luna timores. 
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To fix in looms the tensile warp ; the ninth 
The trav'Uer favours, but the thief betrays. 

Some works the coolness of the night require, 
Or dewB still sparkle to the new-born sun : 

The robbery of travelkra by night is thus alluded to bj" 
MoEchna, Idyl. vii. v. 5 ; 

'Atli CiJlawaf TV Si'Soii pies' aitina rita 

'£f3;ijfia!i, cuS' itx twtlJt oSoiWopioii" Sta^^ivai. 

)["Tu lumen, (vesper mihi) prrbelo vice Iuiik; hiec enim," 
Incipiena hodie citius occidit: iion ad furandam" 
Eo, nee ut iter noctu facientem invadam.") 
The aljeep-ste^ef of flomer esteemefl the presence of a 

fl^tk cloud equally favourable with night to hia depreda- 

tiona. 11. iii. V. 10; 

('^ Queraadmoduni montia verticibus Notus effudit nebulaui 
Paatoribus nt^quaquam gratant furi autera etiam q.octe 
conimodi urein.- ' ) 



sit rat I one, 



V. 288. Sole novo. L. 360. New-born Sun, 
Wakefield remarks : " Hie versus certissinie mendosus 
jSBt; Don enini bene conveniunt Sole novo, el Eous, tum 
quod apud omnes poetas ros cadat ante ortum Solem ; turn 
quod Eous veniat Solis prscnuntius, et In nul 
cum se Sol ipae oatenderit. V. infra. Eel. viii. 15. 
202. G. iii. 337. &c. Quantum ipse valeam disc 
restitui debet, Aut cum MANE novo : Ita noster, O. iii. 
w. 354. LUCIFERI PHIMO CUM SIDEUE frigida rura 
Carpamua, dum MANE novum, dam gramina canent. Et 
|10S in tener4 pecori gratissimus herb^." Reddit Mart; nus, 
•' When the morning bedews the earth at sun-rising." — 
Quasi scilicet hoc lieret alio qiiovis tempore! — Mirum est 
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Nocte leves stipulse melius, nocte arida prata 
Tondentur : noctis lentus non deficit humor* S90 

Et quidam seros hiberni ad luminis ignes 



tam facile sibi placere potuisse viros doctos, atque etiam 
per Bomnium tantas absurdites effutiisse." 

The annotator is verj severe on his predecessor without 
just cause, and to establish his own position, takes an m* 
warrantable liberty with his principal, by altering his text. 
The terms Mane navum^ as quoted by Wakefield, G. ill. 
V. 324, Dum Mane notum^ dum gramma caaienty and Sole 
novo in the passage under review, have certainly the same 
signification, the one as applied to cattle driven to pasture, 
and the other to the early labours of the husbandman. 
Neither according to Wakefield, is Eoiis to be identified 
with Ludferp the Solis pranuntiuSj since the same planet 
is at one time a morning star, designated by EottSy and at 
another time an evening star, and called Hesperus. The 
primitive sense of Eous^ is of, or belonging to, ^' the East;*' 
from hence it is transferred to the morning, and the morn- 
ing star. The great dews fall sometimes at night ; some- 
times before, and sometimes after sun-rise, according to 
the temperature of the Earth, as acted on by the tem- 
perature of the Air. 

Novus applied to Sol is a relative term, having a relative 
connexion with Maturus : the* depasturing of cattle, and 
the labours of the workman were to be continued, as long 
as (dum) the dew remained upon the ground sub Sole 
Novo; but were to cease sub Sole maiurescente. The 
reason of the thing is always to be taken into considera- 
tion, as well as the verbal expression. The '^ Night" and 
*' Morn " seem to refer to the short summer night of Homer, 
when people were returning from work, and going to work 
at the same instant of time. 

y. 289. Leves stipulae. L. 361. Light stubble. 

When the Romans reaped their corn, they cut ofi* the 
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Best is light stubble mown, and arid meads 360 

By night : fails not the mght its ling'ring dew. 
His winter task the wakefiil hind pursues ; 



spikes upon their larger farms, either by a first or second 
operation high up in the neck of the straw, and these 
spikes, having a portion of the straw annexed, they called 
p0iea : this was done for the more easy stowage, and for 
the greater convenience of separating the grain from the 
straw when carried into the area : afterwards at their 
leisure they cut the dry stubble left on its roots in the 
field, or set it on fire. The Poet is as precise in the ac- 
curacy of his precepts, as in the selection of his tfirp^ 
The ripe com (rubicunda Ceres) is to be cut in the middle, 
of the day with the sun upon it ; the stubble (leves stipule) 
after the palea had been detached from it, in the night, or 
at early morn when moist with dew. 

By way of exhibiting in one point of view the descrip- 
tive terms relating to the plant of wheat, used by Virgil in 
their most common acceptation, they are here subjoined. 

CereSy — all kinds of corn in general. 

SegeSy — ^^ i^s first acceptation, standing com, but meta- 
phorically extended in divers ways. 

Frumentumy — ^the grain itself after impregnation.: 

Frumenta lactentia^ — ^the grains of corn in their milky state, 
first formed in the cells of the spike, before they are 
impregnated, and pass into a farinaceous substance. 

JSerba tenera^ — ^the plant in its herbaceous state before it 
"' becomes culmiferous. > - . ' . 

Culmusy^i-ihe stalk supporting the head. . 

Spka^ — the head itself. 

PaleOy — ^the spike of corn^ with its neck of straw attached ; 
thus called both before and after trituration. 

Stipulay — the stubble remaining with its root in the ground 
after the corn is severed. 
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f^ervigilat, ferroque faces iiiiq>icat acutx> c 
latere^ iongum cantu solata laborem, 



Stramentum, — ^the severed straw between the palea and 

the st^ulUf 
AmtOy — ^the beard pr awn. 

To these maj be added from other authors,— , 

Aqus^ — the extreme point of the outward glume which pe* 
netrates the sheath, when the spike emerges from it* 

GlumOy — the glume or husk which covers and defends the 
grain, the outermost is commiohl^ armed with an awn 
or beard ; the innermost is thin, soft, and silky* 

Invokicrumj — the sheath ip which . the spike is formed be- 
yond the uppermost, or fourth joint of the stalk. 

Uredpf — ^the smut ; when bladders of spiut supply the place 
of grain in the spike, it has neither glume nor awn, 
and the spike emerges from the sheath sideways, whi^ 
Adam Hunter compares to. the Caesarean operation, and 
gives plates of it in his Georg. Essays, V. iii. Ess. 10« 

Rubi^Oj — ^the rust ; it attacks the stalk. 

FolUculuSy — the extreme part of the sheath, forming a 
pointed leaf, 

Frity-^the single small grain at the extremity of the spike. 

Arruncuniy — ^the small detached grain at the bottom of the 
spike. 

V. 292. Faces, L, 365. The pineal torch. 

Splitting of pine-wood for torches was one of the em- 
ployments of the long winter evenings ; they were indiik 
pensable in the celebration of the common marriage 
ceremonies : they were also accommodated to many diy^ 
mestic purposes ; and in demand for lighting up the temples 
of the Gods at the performance of any mysterious rite, or 
solemn sacrifice. The torches of the great were made o( 
i^edar, Ttius Aen. vii. v. 14 ; 

Urit odoratum noctuma in lumma cedrum* 
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And by llie latest gleam of focal liglil 

Forms with a keen-ejg'd tool the pineal torch : 

Meanwhile their toils his chanting dame beguiles, 365 

Tltefaculoy or snialler torch, was prepared by tht: peasant 
for hig own uae. See Note, v. 275. 

V. afl4. Pectine. L. 367. With her shuttle. ' 

Weaving was one of the chief employments of femBJes 
among the ancicnU : nearly the same line occurs Aen. vii. 
V. 14; Argiito tenucs percurril pectine lelim, 

with the exception of the intentional interchange of tenues. 
The work of the country housewife was coarse and hooielj- 
(vilis); seethe Note v. 165; and that of Cirue the daughter 
of the Sun was of the finest texture (tenuiti). Homer makes 
this employment one of ttie distiuguishing characteristics 
«f the highest female attainment. Thus he mentions 
ChrjHeis with honour, by representing her au 'lalli '(im^^oftniii 
(telom percurrentem). II. 1. v. 31. 

V. 295. Dulcis musti. L. 368. Luscious must. 

The " must" of all expresfled fruits before it undergoes 
the vinous fermentation is sweet. It was the custom of 
the Romans to make a decoction of their lighter winea 
(some of which in a wet season were so weak as to become 
acid in thirty days,) by boiling them down, and evaporating 



them to one half, 
for the store wine wi 
DQ the third a portii 
added. Cato allows 
VHii defrutabis parte. 
which the whole wa 
more in the vat ; it 
salted and spiced, ac 
manager. The 
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third. The mui^t designed 
then fermented for two days, and 
of the decoction (defrutum) waa 
le thirtieth part ; c. 24 : Quicquitl 
irigesimam defrati addUo .- after 
fermented together for two days 
as then racked off from the lees, 
irding to the taste or caprice of the 
practice of decoction still obtains ii 
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Arguto conjux percunit pectine telas, 

Aut dulcis musti Vulcano decoquit humorem, S95 

]^t foliis undam. tepidi despumat alieni. 

At rubicunda Ceres medio succiditur sestu, 

* - - 

to the must produced from the most favourite vineyards ' 
and the strength, flavour, and excellence of the wine 
depends up6n the allowance of jell j. In a productive sea- 
son more Of this jelly can be commanded, and consequently 
the wines become more generous, and in higher reptite. 
In unfavourable seasons a vinous distillation is the dele- 
tisrious substitute for a more wholesome decoction of the 
itispissated liquor. The- must was evaporated by a gentle 
fire, and only caused to simmer. Thus Col. Ixii. c. 19; 
Letiprmum igne et tewuibus admodum UgniSy qua ^^ cremia** 
rusHei appeUatU^fbrnacem mcehdemusyUt commodo mu$ium 
fsroeat. And he adds, c. 21, Mustum quam dukisBktd 
gaporU decoqwttur ad tertiasy et decoctum ^^ defirutum^* ^b0^ 
catur^ quod aiUjkiiur in vinum ad condUuram. / 



• » 



And thus Pliny, L. xiy. c. 9^ . 
. Opus est musto usque ad tertiam partem mensura decode : 
quod ubi factum ad dimidiam est^ dejrutum vocamus. And 
L. xii. €• 9; Qmdam quartam partem ejus musti^ quam m 
va^aplumbea cof^ecerunt^ nonnulU tertiam decoquunt: Nee 
dubiumy quin ad dimidium si quis excoxerity meliorem sapam 
Jjacturus sit. 

The defrutum is mentioned G. iv. v. 268 ; 
Aut ignipinguia multo — Defruta, 

The best of the Roman wines were of such thick con- 
sistence^ that they were always attenuated by water, and 
formed into an infusion to become potable. 

Cider may b6 made aft^f the same way, and its quality 
ihuch impiroved. 
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And with her whizzing shuttle weaves her woof; 
Or cooks in brazen cauldrons luscious must ; 
Drives off the septic particles in steam, 
And skims the mantling fluid with a leaf. 

"But Ceres' fruit is reap'd at fervid noon, 370 

-. ' ■ ■ ..■--11 

y. 297. Medio aestu. L. 371. At fervid noon. 

A doubt has arisen among the Commentators, whether 
medio astu is here to be applied to the middle of smnmer, 
or the middle of the day : but the Poet's usual mode of 
treating his subject being considered, it will readily occur^ 
that a contradistinction is here contemplated between the 
"works to be performed gelidA noctcy and medio astu : the 
phrase therefore will best suit the heat of the day, applied 
l>oth to the reaping of the corn, and the beating out of 
the grain. The reason of the thing is also demonstrative 
<>f its meaning ; for the cutting of corn is to be governed| 
not so much by the time of year, as by its general appear- 
ance of ripeness, having assumed a tint of a reddish-brown 
colour (rubicunda). This state of maturity is also deter- 
mined by Columella, L. ii. c. 21, 2 ; Sed aqualUer Jlaven* 
ttbu8 jam satisy antequam ex iota grana indurescanty cum 
irubicundum color em traxerunt^ messis facienda est. The 
words medio astu are twice repeated to impress the con- 
viction that noon-day is the most proper time for these 
operations. 

Theocritus also inculcates the precept, and assigns his 
reason for its adoption, Idyl. x. v. 48 ; 

^Ek KaJjiiAoo' oiy^fov rsXidf/ r^fAoa^i (JM?a^», 
(^ Qui trituratis frumentum fugite somnum meridianum i 
£x cttlmo tunc grana paleae quam maxime exeunt ;") 
ix^9 signifying, " grana quae continentur in paleis." . 

Medns fervoribus is also applied to thelieat of the middle 
of the day in the annoyance of the gad-fly; G. iii. v. 154; 
— Nam mediis fervoribus acrior mstat. 



Et medio tostaa xstu terit area fniges. 
Nudus ara, aere nudua : hicms igiiava colono. 
Frigoribus parto agricolffi pleniiuque fruunlurj 
Mutuaque inter se lieti convivia curant. 



The modern practice of beating out the wheat ia 
can; in the prepared area at the time of harvest, will t 
found, according to the statement of an ingenious Toi 
to differ very little from that recorded of the ancients. 

'* On nioissonne le hie, avec la faucille aussl pros 
tcrre que possible, et apres I'avoir laisse Gecher un jour 
deux Bur le terrain, on le lie avec la paille mgme par hottes, 
ct non par gerbes, et I'on en ^leve une pyramiile pres de 
I'aire. Avant que de le battre ce qui se fait presque toujours 
au mois de Juillet, on coupe toutes ces hottee ao-dCBBoua 
de I'epi, aGn de n'avoir k battre que lui seul, et de preserver 
la paille entiere. Un paisan pressant la botte du pied droit, 
passe la pointe de la faucille par-dessous, et la tranche d'un 
Eeul coup .' la lame de la faucilie qui sert ^galement a. faire 
cette operation, ^ moissonner, et k hacher la paille, est 
aiguiasee en dents de scie. Lea jours oil Ton bat le ble sont 
dea jours de ffite ; les paysana voislns a'assistent mutuelle- 
ment ; ila Be rassewblent avant le point du jour Eur I'aire 
devant la maison rustique, dont on a rendu de bouse de 
Vttche delempree dans I'eau. lis a' occupent en attendant 
la chaleiir i rScouper la paille, et il Clever le pailler autour 
d'une antenne, avec celle qui ne doit pas ^tre battue. Lea 
paysaoB ne commenceut ^ battre que lorqile le aoleil devient 
farQIant, c'est k dire, dans cette saiBon vers sept, au huit 
heures ; et ils se plaignent beaucoup lorsqu'il vient a f!tre 
cache par qnelque nuage, car leur ouvrage est d'autant plus 
&cile que sea rayona sont plus ardens ; le grain en est plus 
^lastique, et se detache mieux de la balle. Lea psjsans de 
la colline battent en general toute leur recotte en un seal' 
joor, ceux de la plaine en mettent ordinairement troia." — 
Simondi de I'Agric. Toacane, c. IS. 
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And thrash 'd at fervid noon the siin-ian'd grain- 
Bare be the peasant's arm, who ploughs or sows : 
Winter alone his wonted toil remits. 
In this drear season theirs the festive board 
Prom well-earn'd savings in alternate treat ; 375 



V. 299. Nudua ara. L. 373. Bare be the arm. 
This ia to be taken in a qualified Benae. See Diaaer- 
tations No. ii. and No. v. 

V. Sflfl. HyentB ignava. L. 374. Winter done. 

lus BloBj Idyl. vi. V. 5; -■ 

'H hoi' J(tif-ix Sutnfyot ; hni nxi ^iiVtali bbXXoi 

In vero liyemem (optua advcnire) ad opera pigrnm? ' 
cum ctiam hjcmc multi 
Se foventes mulccntur otio, ct pigritia.") 
Hesiod also alludes to the inactivity of winter, but 
adviaes not to have it made a time of idleness. 'Efyx, v. 403 ; 

nip S' rBi xatjc'"* SiuXM, nati JwaAia X!ff%w 
'Clfri ^ei/a/^iit, ottoIc xflnKr atifarr nfyor 
l^j^inr fids x' aexwir atif ijiyx oTnor olplWii. 

('' Prxteri autem ojficinam a^rariam, et calidam tabemam 
Tempore hybemo, cum frigus homines vehemens 
Detinet, tunc sane ignavus vir valde domum juvat.") 

The smith's shop and tavern were noted places of idle- 






V. 302. Genialis hycms. L. 376. Convivial winter. 
This atludea to the Feria Salumales, when the inter- 
calary days were aet apart for festivity : and in them it 
|i deemed an act of impiety to perform any sort of work. 

'. 304. Nautte. L. 377. As when the seanien. 
t As the Poet had before contrasted maritime affairs witli 
those of hnsbandry, so now tic compares the peasant enjoy- 
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Invitat genialis hiems, curasque resolvit : 
Ceu pressae cum jam portum tetigfire carinas^ 
Puppibus et laeti nautae imposuSre coronas. .,. / 

Sed tamen et quemas glandes turn stringere tempus^ r^ 
Et lauri baccas, oleamque, cmentaque mjrrta'; 306. 
Tunc gruibus pedicas, et retia ponere <:eryis, . 



ing the fruit of his labours at the close of the year, to the 
seaman indulging in festivity at his return into .port after 
the labours of a profitable voyage. Whenever sailors re- 
turned home after a long absence, or had been preserved 
from shipwreck, they made offerings to the marine deities, 
and particularly to their own tutelary Gods, suspending 
small crowns or garlands in the poops (puppes) or hinder 
parts of their vessels with great rejoicings. This Uijie 
Puppibus et latij is repeated Aen. iv. v. 418. 
Press a means laden with merchandise. 

■ ■ 

Thus Tibullus, quoted by Ruaeus, L. i. v. 196 ; 
Presserat extemA navita merce ratem* 

And Ovid, Fast. L. iv. v. 300; 

Sedit limoso pressa carina tado, 

V. 305. Sed tamen. L. 380* Then idly free. 

The oak-mast was gathered in its season and preserved 
for cattle in winter. The olives were carefully picked by 
hand in straw or rush baskets ; but those which fell from 
the trees, or were bruised, were set aside for the use of 
the farm-servants. The myrtle berry was. used chiefly in 
medicated wine, supposed to give it an astringent quality, 
when honey was added. The inferior servants, workmen, 
and slaves were permitted to glean from the fields, or pick 
from the trees whatever fruits were left, when their festal 
days in December (Saturnalia) began. The Libertate 
Decembri is alluded to by most of the poets. These pri- 
vileges, as well as all field amusements, were sanctioned 
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Convivial winter calls, and care dispels. 

As when the seamen with their freighted barks 

lieturn'd in safety to their native shores 

EUate with joy suspend their votive crowns : 

Then idly free neglected fruits they glean ; 380 

Or oak, or olive lash, or strip the bay. 

Or myrtle blood-stain'd with a crimson pod : 

The foot-trap set for cranes, the toil for stags ; 

by long custom, and were not prohibited by any positive 
law. 

Martyn says strmgere means to gather by hand, and to 
support his position quotes a passage from Virgil, Eel. ix. 
V. 60 ; Hie ubi densas Agricola stringunt frondes. 
But the term is not conlined to this limited sense. S'l^rm- 
gere frondes means ^^ to strip trees of their leaves:'' 
stringere oUvam '' to strip the olive of its fruits ;" and 
here stringere signifies ^' to strip the trees of their remain- 
ing acorns, fruits and berries by every possible means," 
this being the customary perquisite of the gleaners : and it 
may be presumed at such a time of licentious dissipation, 
they were not over-curious, or over-nice in their mode of 
collecting them. This is represented as the holiday em- 
ployment of the weather-beaten Menalcas, Eel. x. v. 20 ; 

Uvidus hyhem& venU de glande Menalcas* 

He would rather get wet to the skin, than not exert his 
privilege of gleaning his winter fruit (hybemas glandes). 

By the laurel berries is supposed to be designated the 
fruit of the bay tree : the common laurel (lauro-cerasus), 
as observed by Martyn, (to whom great credit has ever 
been given for the celebrity of his botanical researches,) 
with a stony fruit like a cherry, not having been intro- 
duced into Italy till after the Persian or Asiatic wars of the 
Bromans. 

The common people extracted a coarse sort of oil from 

o2 



Auritosque sequi fepores^ tJUn figere damas 

Stuppea torquenlem Balearis verb^ra fiinde. 

Cum nix alia jace^ glaciem cikii flumma Iradunt* MO 

vmsy wild seeds and fcemes^ vhich pmYed oheapei to 
them than genuine oli/ire oiL 

y. 307. Gruibus pedicas. L. 383. The foot-trap for cranes. 

The crane was destructive to growing corn, and an 
enemy to fish-ponds, but was encouraged to follow the 
{Aough, like rooks in Englmd, to destroy worms and grabs. 

Thus Theocritus, Idyl. x. v. 31 ; 

*A yifcaos (8i«bcii) rSfolfn* 

C Gms (sequitur) aratrunu") 

Herons, atorks, and eranes, and birds of this kind, htir^ 
ing hmg legs, and endowed with similai* habits, and ac(nM« 
tomed at times to seavok for their food under water, Ibot^ 
traps were set for lliem in that element. 

The common ral«gin ia now frequently set under water 
to catch herons, or baited in ponds to take carp and tench. 

V. 307. Retia cervis. L. 383. ToU for stags. 
Thus G. iiL V. 413f; 

Ingentem clamere premes ad retia ceroum* 

V. 308. Auritos lepores. L. 384. list'ning hares. 

AturUos may either signify '' listening," or ^^diaving long 
e^s :" the former sense is preferred ; the life and spirit mt 
sensitive action, as well in didactic as epic poetry, being 
more agreeable to the animated stile of Virgil than tiia 
recognition of any inert quality. 

Thus Horace ; 

Blandum et auritos fidibus canoris 

Ducere querctts. 



And trace tlic list'ning hares, or strike the doe 

From twisted thong of Balearic sling, 3S5 

When deep the enow, when rivers float with ice. 

La Cerda inclinea to the latter eense ; 

" Obaervat Gennanue a Grxco Poeto in Epig. 
" Leporem dici 0^ oualDo'la (' furam auritam'. ") 

V. 309. Balearis fundx. L. 385. Balearic aling. 

The mtiabitanta of the Balearic Tslands, now caHed 
Majorca, Minorca, &c. were famous in ancient time for the 
inanagemcnt of the sling, from ivliich they could throw 
missile weapona to a great distance. The name Balearic 
itself seems to be derived '«»o toS 0atAut (from to throw). 
The stone or leaden bullet was placed in a sort of cavity 
or pnrse at the bottom of the eling, which being whirled 
roond the head three times by the hand to acquire centri-. 
fngal velocity, the stone by a slip of one of the strings of 
the sling was discharged with great force, and by a good 
marksman with precision. 

Thus Aen. ix. v. 586 ; 

Slridentem fundam positis Mezentius armis. 
Ipse ter addactH crrcum caput egiC habenA. 

The slings were made either of cord or thongs ; the 
latter were more elastic, and consequently of greater power. 
We may suppose the sling and stone wherewith David 
encountered Goliah to have been of this description. See 
the Note above on funda, v. 141. 

Ovid mentions the throwing leaden ballets from tho 
sling. Met. ii. V. 727 ; Balearica plumbum FuiuUtjadt. 

The sling carrying a stone or leaden bullet to a great 
distance was the weapon of defence best adapted to the 
*' Balearcs," being islanders, to prevent the landing of an 
enemy on their shores, which we may suppose supplied 
the round pebble in great abundance. 
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Quid tempestates autumni, et Isidera dicam ? 
Atque ubi jam breviorque dies, et mollior sestas, 
Quae vigilanda yiris, vel ciim ruit imbriferum ver, 
Spicea jam campis cAm messis inhorruit, et ciim 

A stone may be thrown from a sling with ejOfect to about 
the distance of an hundred English yards. 

^^ Praeter insularum descriptionem funditores optimos 
esse Baleares docet." Strabo, L* iii. 

^tvixis xdihxP^ rots N jomv* 

{'' Optimi leguntur fundam torquere, et hoc exercue^^ 
runt quam excellenter, a quo tempore Phoenices occupabapt 
has Insulas.") 

^^ Nee est quod quispiam miretur, teste Floro, L. iii. c. 8. 
Certos ictus quum haec sola genti anna sunt, id unum ab 
infanti^ stadium: cibum puer a matre non accipit, nisi 
quem ips^ monstrante, percussit." Edit. Var. Emmeness. 

The leaden bullets were cast in the shape, and of the 
size of olives, or of acorns, hence plumbea glans. The 
greater part of the forces of Coeculus are armed with this 
offensive weapon., Aen. vii. v. 686. 

Par9 maxima glandes Liventis plumhi spargU. 

And thus Sil. Ital. L. i. v. 314; 

Hie crebram funcUt Baleari verbere glandem; 
Terque levi ductd circum caput alius habena 
Permissum ventis abscondit in aere telum. 



The Fifth Class of the Precepts of the Middle Division 
relates to Storms and their Prognostics. 

The Precepts under this head are ushered in by the 
prelude of a grand and animated description in epic mea- 
sure of a summer storm : the effects of which are to be 
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Why should I say what foresight man befits, 
When Bummer's heat declines in shorteu'd days, 
And boist'rous signs proclaim autumnal storms, 
Or spring precipitates the bursting cloud ? 
What time with bearded awns the bristling spi 

guarded against by observing tlie celestial Signs ; ajid ir 
especially averted or mitigated by [layiii 
to the gods, and particularly to Ceres, whose rites and 
ceremooics are now described. This extends from v> 335 
o T. 350 ; and the whole of this dividoD to v. 463, 

V. 311. Quid dicam. L. 3S7. Why should I say. 
The Poet infers that the storms of autumn and spring 
ae not to be compared to those of summer and winter. 

Facciolati supposes rait here means " in finem vergit ;" 
i sense nowhere else given It by Virgil: it rather meana 
'* to rush precipitately," as Aen. v. v. 665; 

Riiit a there toto 
Tvrbidm imher aqu&, densisque nigerrimus Austris. 
Or, " to rush with violence from an high place," 
as below, v. 3^4 ; RuU ardttus leiher. 

V. 314. Messis inhormit. L. 391. Bristling spikes. 

Virgil was the Poet of Nature : he is remarkably accu- 
rate in Ids descriptions of the growth of corn in all its 
several stages. The bearded species of wheat is armed 
with sharp-pointed awns at the extremity of the outermost 
glame, instrumental to the penetrating of the ^pike through 
the laminated texture of its folds: when these awns are 
fully emerged, they have a bristled appearance; and in 
this state afford frequent images of comparison to tlie an- 
cient poets. The species without beard (mutica) has only 
a small needle-like point at two or three of its prominent 
glumes, wliich in this, as well as in the other species, in 
.■ailed its aais. 
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Frumenta in viridi stipuld lacteatia tuigenl J 31(f' 

Scepe ego, ciitn flavis messorem induceret arvis t 
Agricola, et fragili jam stringeret hordea culmo, 

Omnia vcntorum concurrere prslia vidi, ' > 



Homer notices this bristling appearance of wheatj-j 
II. xxiii. V. 59B. 

Toto Si flt^t 

'larfij, Sio-h ti mtfl C1<»X"'°'*" '''f"! 
A^tTiV a^^ffaohtti^ ale ippicffowtt a^e/vfttt- 

(" lUiuB autem animus 
Lxtiti^ perfueus est, velut cicra spicas roa (fanditur) 
Segetis crescentie, qaando horrescunt arva.") 
Spicea ntessis is thus explained bj Servins 
spicus est, cum per calmi folliculam, id est, extremcnn 
morem, aristae adhuc tenttes in mudnm spiculi eminent." 
Qh« vigilwttia viris ia still to be anderstood before spi 
messU. " Vigillare — vigillanter providenda." — Servias. 

V. 316. Ssepe ego. L. 304. Oft have I seen. 

Thu Poet having adverted to the slighter tempests of 
autumn and spring, imperceptibly glides into a magnificent 
description of a summer storm about the time of the Sol- 
BticG ; delineating first the rage of wind, then that of rain, 
then of both combined : and he dignifies the representation 
by introducing the Thunderer himself in all the majeBty 
of darkness, who like the Angel in Addison's imitation of 
this passage, " Rides in the 'whirlwind, and directs the 
storm." The description itself is in port imitated from 
Homer; and Virgil is also fallowed by Milton, Thomson, 
and others. To do justice to the wild imagery of the tem- 
pest, the Poet exalts the dignity of his Musp, and assnmefl 
the epic stile. Many other parts of the Poer 
truly epic; and in all probability were added, 
didactic parts received their last polish. 
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Merge from their sLeatb, and soft lactescent grains 

Impregnate swell the new-form'd teeming ear ? 

Ofl have I seen the winds in jarring strife, 

When the glad peasant with his lusty band 395 

Had well-prepar'd within its brittle reed 

To bind the barley fruitage, rudely tear 



The pasaage of Homer alluded to ia, 11. ktI. t. 3S4; 

"lie S* Jto WX««i tSurit Kthaai SiSfiSt jjfli* 
'H^hT Ivufny, all Xaffololoi j(lii SSetp 
Ziw • Sit a y at^ftirtri JtoTio-mifAiwff- j(atjwinf ■ — 
Talii Si te wiflta (u> irBiafitl vAnSowri fSoiiie; 

'Ea y aXx vif^vfint (UiyaAit Qlui^iami flov/riu 
"Ef Sfiur ivi nof ' /*nvfln Si ri tfy aiSfuvaii. 

(" Ut vero a nimbo procelloso tota nigra obruta-graTatur 
terra 
Tempore autamoali, cum rapidiseimura fundit imbrem 
Jupiter, quando utiquc hominibus iratns sievit. 
Uorumque omues quidem Uuvii iauudant fluentes, 
Multasque raontium devexitates tunc abscindunt tor- 
rentes, 
Et in mare purpureum valde Btrepunt fluentee 
Ex niontibus in praiceiK ; corrum pun torque opera ■ 
hominuoi.") 

V.S17, Stringerethordea. L. 397. To bind the barley. 

The Romana were in the habit of binding all their corn 
into BheRves in the field previooB to thrashing ; and Pliny 
describes the mode of binding by a double band, using the 
term dislringere. 

Slipulie alibi media fake pneciduntur, aique inter duos 
mergites spica distringitur, L. xviii. c. 30. 

Theocritus alludes to the common practice of blndiug 
corn, Idyl. s. v. -14; 
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Quae gravidam latd s^tem ab radicibas imis 
Sublim^ expulsam eruerent ; ita turbine nigfo SSO^ 
Ferret hiems culmumque levem, stipulasque volantes. >' 

Saep6 etiam immeiisum codo venit agmen aquanim^ 

III II — — ' — — — ^— ^^1— — 

(" Stringite coUectores manipulos.") 

The natural curvatnre of the stalk of corn in its neck 
when ripe, and the binding it into sheaves, is thus also 
noticed by Hesiody v. 288 ; > 

^Aavrto" *Hf I — *Avlap ht €xOv Xitov * oiye fjAv ifMn 

C Sed erat magnus ager segetum; ubi alii quidem metebant 
- Macjronibus acutis incurves culmos, 
Gravidos spicis, tanquam Cereris donum. 
Alii autem in manipulos ligabant, et projiciebant in 
aream*") 

Martyn gives the sense to strmgercy of reaping or of col- 
lecting together hj the hand, as at v. 305. Hay was also 
bound in small bundles previous to stacking : the binding 
of three hundred of these maniples in a day was reckoned 
a proper journey for one person. 

Gravidam segetem denotes com come to maturity. Hyems 
denotes the storm, and turbine the prodigious excess of it* 

V. 320. Eruerent. L. 397. Rudely tear. 

The compound verb eruere means '' to tear up from its 
deepest foundations :" thus Aen. ii. v. 240 ; 

Totam a sedibus urbem — Emit. 

And the simple verb mere to descend from a great height 
with violence and precipitancy, as noted above, v. 313. 

The note of Servius is, '' Sublime expulsam eruerent ; 
per sublime portarent erutam segetem." - But the phrase- 
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The promis'd harvest from its utmost base : 
Thus in a whirlwind would the darkling storm 
Toss the light fragments of the flying straw. 400 

And oft from Ether's lofliest domain 

ology requires sublime^ since it le connected with expulaamj 
to be expounded as " profunde," and to denote the total 
extirpation of the corn from the earth: the construction 
will then run thus — " The conEuent winds at the instant 
the peasant was In the act of cutting the barley, and bind- 
ing it in sheaves, Qieet in conflicting warfare, and rend the 
uprooted corn most deeply (sublim^) from its lowest fonn- 
dation ; and carry aloft and disEipate its flying particles in 
the air by a whirliiind." The gravida aegea is torn op 
by the roots ; nnd the culmus levii is scattered in the air. 

The ripe grain, especially of barley, having no glume for ■ 
its defence, would soon be battered out by the continued 
beating of the spikes upon the ground ; and the straw thai 
become more light would be carried to a greater distance. 

V. 320. Turbine nigro. L. 399. In a whirlwind. 

Martyn says, " This no doubt is to be understood as s 
simile." It has been objected to Virgil by those who have 
entertained the same opinion, and measure Virgil's taste 
by their own standard; that he compares the wind with 
itself: but there is no comparison in the case: the force 
of the wind expends itself in a whirlwind, in the same 
manner as it does at the command of Neptune, Aen. i. v. 86. 
Jc venti, veiut agnune facto, 
Qfttt dataporla ruupt, et terras " turbine" perjlanf. 

Bj the same mode of expression the force of " water" 
expends itself in " whirlpools ;" thus G, iii. v. 340 ; 
At ima extstuat " unda" 
" VortidbM," nigramque alii eubjeclal arenuin. 
where allh has the same sense as sublime, (hat is, " from 
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El fcedam glomerant tempestatem imbribua atris 
CoUecUe ex alto nubes ; ruit arduus sther, 
Et pluvi^ ingenti sata Iteta, botimque labofes 3S5 

Diluit : implentur fosse, et cava flumina crescunt 
Cum Bonitu, fervetqiie B'etiB epirantibuB squor. 



Iielow :" Eind the construction will be, — " Unda" jactat 
arenam sub imo vel atto maris vado," The turbo therefore 
19 rather to be considered as a continuation of the subject, 
nnd the winding up the climax of the storm b; a blacit 
«4itrlwind. 

V. 324. Ex alto, arduos. L, 401. Ether'a loftiest domain. 
Thoa Cic. De Nat. Deor. L. xxxvi. c. 91 ; 

Prindpio enim Terra lila m mediS parte Mundi, circum- 
Jiisa undiquB est hac animabiU spirahilique natura, cui tiotncn 
est Aer; hunc rursus amplectitur immensus Aether, qui con- 
stat ex altistimii igmbus. 

Some Commentators suppose ex alio means *' from the 
sea" — but that alto agrees with ctelo is sufficiently obvious 
from the explanatory and concecthig clause in the latter 
part of the line. The construction then appears to be, — 
Nubes coUccla ex alto cwlo vemuat cum agmme aqUarum, 
et glomerant tempestatem imbribus ; ruit arduus ather, et 
Xluit. A confluence of 'winds is contemplated, therefore 
some would come from the mountains as well as from the 

Agmen generally signifies a collective multitude in mo- 
tion or preparing for it ; as VetUt agmen aguarum. Venti^ 
agmine /atto ruimt. Lent Jluit agmine Tibrii. Catnpo 
ttetit agmen aperlo. G. ii. v. 280. 

Arduus refers tQ the extreme height of the bursting 
cloud, exemplified by ex alto, in the same line ; because 
the hiijhor the eituatiou of the cloud, the larger are the 
drops of rain, and the heavier their fall. 
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Collected torrents rush, and low'ring skies 

Feed the foul tempest with terrific rain ; 

Drench'd by the flood the prostrate tillage lie* ; 

The works of toil-worn oxen ; dykes are fill'd ; 405 

Roars the loud river, frets the tuniid wave. 

V- 326. Bourn labores. L. 405. The works of oxen. 

The labours of oxen with respect to the tillage were of 
equal consequence with those of man ; the loss of their ex- 
ertions therefore was always bewailed with deep regret. 

Thus Hesiod, Epyo, v. 46 ; 

'tpyct Stair S' initaiTo, nau ifiJoiur m3-/ufyvt. 

(" Perirent bourn labores, mnltorumque laboriosorum.") 
And thus ApoUon. L. iv; 

'H( ti>' 'dpiSftt 
"Aoirilst, nirri fuui iu!!x ftvflit ixXf^ty ifyx. 



V. 328. Ipse pater. L. 407. The father God. 

" This description is very sublime; while tlie winds are 
roaring, the rains descending, the rivers overflowing, hs 
nobly introduces Jupiter himself surrounded with a thick 
cloud, and from thence darting hia thunderbolts, and split- 
ting the loftiest mountains, all the earth trembliug, and 
astoniahed with fear and dread. This description, line as 
it is, is excelled by the storm in the eighteenth Psalra. 
God is described Flying upon the wings of the wind : he 
made darkness his secret place, his pavilion round about 
him with dark water, and thick clouds to cover him. The 
springs of waters were seen, and the foundations of tha 
round world were discovered at thy chiding, O Lord, 
See the whole, too long to be described, but inimitably! 
great and sublime. CeiUtc Romani scriptorcs, ceditc Graii.** 
Warton. 



Ipse Pater, medi& nimbonim in nocte, coiusca: 
Fulmina molitur dextrS ; quo maxima motu 
Terra tremit, fugSre ferae^ et mortalia corda 390 

Per gentes humilis stravit pavor : ille flagranti 



Milton imitates one, or perhaps both of these passages 
in the speech of Mammon, P. L. Book 2d, v. 263 ; 

How oft amidst 
Thick cloudg and dark doth Heav'n's all-ruling Sire 
Choose to reside, his glory unobscur'd ; 
And with the majesty of darkness round 
Covers his throne ; from whence deep thunders roar, 
Must'ring their rage." 

Lucretius also has the night of cloud, L. iv. t. 173; 
TetrA nimborum node coortd. 

V. 330. Fugere ferae. L. 409. Flies the wild beast* 

The sudden disappearance of the wild beasts in the act 
of flying, is figuratively expressed in an aoristical sense by 
the perfect tense. See Dissertation iii. 

The Greeks by their aorists were enabled to distinguish 
accurately between present and distant time; but the Latins 
not having the same modification, could only imitate the 
aorists by a substitute. What Virgil expresses hj'fiigere 
the Greeks would by the aorist t^vyav. Whatever modifi- 
cation of time is attributed to fUgere^ the same must be 
given to stravit in the next line. The same immediate ac- 
complishment of flight occurs, Aen. i. v. 141, where Nep- 
tune, in allaying the storm raised by Aeolus at the instiga- 
tion' of Juno, does not coldly rebuke the winds, and order 
them to hasten their departure ; but says. Maturate fUgam ; 
be instant, make your flight perfect as soon as commenced. 
And when Vulcan at the solicitation of Venus, orders the 
Cyclops to make arms for Aeneas, his commands are abso- 
lute and instantaneous : pracipitate moras* Aen. viii. v. 443. 
The conciseness of the mode of speech in all these instances 
contributes to heighten its effect. 
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The Father God inwrap'd in night of cloud 
Darts from h|s blazing arm the forky fire : 
Trembles the rifted earth ; flies the wild beast : 
And dastard fear each mortal heart appals^ 410 

^^ The expressive contrast between the brute beasts and 
reasoning man is finely conceived ; the former retire to 
their dens, and, when safely covered, experience no further 
uneasiness; but man, whose heart upbraids him with his 
own iniquities, turns pale through excess of fear in time of 
peril, and searches about for an hiding place but can find 
none," — Servius. 

y. 331. Humilifi pavor. L. 410. Dastard fear. 

Fear excites trembling of body, and humbleness of mind; 
Thus Aen. ii. v. 228 ; . . 

Turn vero tremefacta norms per pectora cunctis 
Insinuat pavor. 

And thus Homer, H. ^iii. v. 75 ; 

QafMjSna-avy xeu vatla^ vvo ;^Aa;^oy ^ioer ciAey. 
(^^ Ipse autem ex Ida magniim tonabat, ardensque 
Misit fulgur in exercitum Achivorum, illi autem con- 

spicati 
Obstupuerunt, et omnes pallidus timer coepit.") 

And Philemon, in a preserved fragment in which is a 
recapitulation of many of the ten Commandments of Moses, 
although he is supposed to have lived in the time of Alex- 
ander, anterior to the Septuagint translation of the Bible, 
moralises at the conclusion of it after this manner: — 
y, TvviJMty V. 22. 

C Non ad tonitriis fugeris unquam sonum, 
Si nullius sis conscius tibi mali.") 



^ 



Aut Atho, aitt Rhodopen, aut alta Cevaunia telb 
Dejicit ; ingeminant austri, et densissimus imber s 
Nunc nemora ingenti vento, nunc littora ptangunt. 
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The same thought is pursued in manj other p assag ee ef 
Homer* 

y. 331. lUe flagranti* L. 411* He with his bolt. 

The demoBBtrative pronoun lUe is here introduced with 
greai effect : and the Ipse pater at the beginning of th^ 
sentence^ without an adjunct, is expressive of gjreat dignity^ 

« 

V. 332. Athos. L. 412. 

The last syllable of Atho is made short after the Greek 
prosody, and suffers no eliaiofr* The line is partly taken 
from Theocritus, Idyl. vii. v. 77 ; 

C Vel Atho, yel Rhodopen, yel Caucasum extremun.") 

^^ AthoSj a mountain of Macedonia. 

'^ RhodopOy a mountain of Thrace. 

<( CerauniOy mountains of Epirus : their name derived 
from KtfOMoa (^falmen), from their altitude exposing them 
to its frequent assault." — ^Ruasus. 

The following is Thomson's spirited imitation of this 
passage. Seasons, Summer, y. 1158 : 

** The gloomy woods 
Start at the flash, and from their deep recess 
Wide-flaming out» their trembling inmates shake. 
Amid Caemanron's mountains rages loud 
The repercussive roar ; with mighty crush 
Into the flaming deep from the rude rocks 
Of Penmanmawr heap'd hideous to the sky 
Tumble the smitten cliffs ; and Snowden's peak 
Dissolving instant yields his wintry load. 
Far seen the heiglits of heathy Cheviot blaze, 
And Thule bellows through her utmost Isles." 

y^ ^' Snowden's wintry load" resemhles the expression of 

Lucan : Alpes discussere mvem. 
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He with his flaming bolt the mountain rends^ 
Athos, Ceraunia's peak, or Rhodope. 
Rages the rain-fed storm .with double strife. 
Groves batter groves, and billows billows lash. 

y. 333. Ingeminant Austri. L. 414. Rages the storm. 

Auster in the singular number means the South-wind ; 
Austri in the plural comprehends Libs the South-east, and 
Noius the South-west. Virgil generally ascribes a con- 
fluence of wiiids, and consequently storms and tempests to 
Austri in the plural, as Aen. i. v. 53 : « 

Loca fceta Jurentibus Austris. 

y. 334. Nunc nemora. • L. 416. Groves batter groves. 

There are two various readings of the verb in this line ; 
each of which also admits of two different interpretations. 
The note of' Servius is, ^^ P/a;t^^-Resonare fdcit : alii 
legunt planguntj ut sit, nemora^ et littora plangunt^ id est, 
resonant." — Ruseus reaida plangunt ; and his interpretation 
is, ^^ Jam silvse et littora sonant magno vento." — Both 
agree to give to plangere the sense of " resonare." Warton 
and Wakefield read plangit^ amd make Jupiter the nomi- 
native case: and Wakefield contends that ''plangere^* ia 
no where to be found in a neutral signification : and if this 
reading p/a;i^2in^ is admitted, the verb in. the plural num- 
ber must be governed by Austri^ et densissimus imber^ qui 
plangunt liitoraJ*^ 

With respect to the meaning of plangere^ it may be 
observed that the classic authors generally use it in the 
sense of '' beating with violence." Thus Lucretius, L. ii. 
V. 1155: 

Nee mare necfluctus ^' plangentes^\ saxa crearunt. 

And L. vi. v. 123 ; 

Aut ubi suspensam vestem^ chartasque volantes 

Verberibus venti versanti planguntque per auras : 
and in various other places. 
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Hoc metuens, coeli menses et sidera serva^ SS6 



Thus also Silins Italicus, L. i. v. 587 ; 

Thradus hos Boreas scapulas mmUia regna 
Solus habet; semperque ripens nunc lUtarajfulsatj 
Nunc ipsas alts plangU stridentibus Alpes. 

Burmann advocates this signification : 
'^ Plangere ex usu magis obvio pro tundere et ferire 
poni 8olet«" 

plangere is used also in this sense bj Ovid. 

Another appeal may be made to the authority of Homery 
whom Virgil very closely copies; yet the similarity of 
thought and expression does not seem to have been noticed 
before. It occurs IK xvi. v. 765 : 

^nyo9 rtf fAtXtnt ta^ raw^Xoiow rt xfenttmt* 

(^ Ut vero EiUrusque Notusque certant inter se 

Montis in saltibus profundam concutere silvam, 

Fagmnque, fraxinumque, corticosamque cornum : 

Quae quidem alias aliis impingunt extensos in longum ramoB 

Sono immenso : fragor autem (exoritur) inter frangendum.") 

Where the Kakov of Homer corresponds with the plan^ 
gunt of Virgil, and each is to be rendered by — ^^ they dash 
against each other with violence." 

Plangere also being derived from v>Awu (percutio) is 
another instance of its relative meaning. 

The following Note with a partial quotation occurs an 
La Cerda. '^ Littora plangunt : Sophoc. in Antig. v« 600; 

(Tristi cum gemitu littora personant.) 
Y erhma plango in re simill saepe Lucretius infert**^ 
The interpretation otrght to have been^ "Tristi cum 
gemitu crebris ictibus percussa littora fremunt." Tlie trans- 



Thiia warn'd, observe the Monthe, and SignB of heav'n : 

latioti of «i1/i^SyiiT-j B word of very esaentlal consequence, 
on which the tarn of the sentence depends, is entirely left 
oat. And with regard to Lucretius, it would be very 
difficult to find any passage in that author where plangere 
can fairly be interpreted by " Bonire." 

But the proper interpretation will more readily be deter- 
mined by giving to plangere the construction of what the 
Latins call a reciprocal, the Creeks a middle, and the 
French a reflective verb ; where the action and the agent 
are mutually resolved into each other. 

The last line of the description of the storm may then 
he rendered after this manner : Nunc nemora tngetUt venlo 
te plangunt: that is, after the manner of Homer, " eibi 
inticem impingunt ramoa :" nunc littora ingenti venlo te 
plangunt; that is, " aibi invicem impingunt fluctus." 

The term ingeminani is taken by eome to be put for 
aigemnanlur : but the adoption of the middle Terb, will 
mk the constrnction of either. 

The concluding lines of this delineation of a. snmmer 
storm deserve particular notice. The picture might have 
been finished at the overthrow of the particularised moun- 
tains ; and at dejidt there should be a full period. At this 
pause we may suppose the Poet thus reasoning with him- 
aetf ; " I have taken great pains to give a grand and highly- 
wnmglit representation of a storm, and I wish to enter into 
k competition with Homer, on a theme capable of so much 
etnbellisbment : is it not possible to heighten this descrip- 
tion ? I wilt add an unconnected detached line, which 
always contributes to create effect, and cause the tempest 
to act with double fury ; 

Ingeminani Auatri, el densisiimus imber. 

Bere another pause ensues. Can it not be made still more 
impressive? I will add another insulated line, and while 
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Frigida. Satumi sese qud Stella receptet, 
Quos ignis cceli Cyllenius erret in orbes. 

the tempest is raging with redoubled violence, I will cause 
the forests and shores hj a re-action to lash themselves : 
Nfinc nemora ingenti vento — nunc littora plangunL^^ 

The effect of ^^ sound " had before been given to the 
river, flumma crescunt cum soniiUy and the Poet would 
scarcely deign to repeat the representation of the image^ 
within the compass of a few lines in the same magnificent 
description; which by his solicitous endeavour to surpass- 
bis Grecian master, appears to be the most laboured attempt 
of any in the whole of his works. 

V. 335. Hoc metueils. L. 416. Thus warn'd. 

The Poet in the following precepts warns the husband-^ 
man to guard against the injury of storms by observing the 
rotation of the months, and the orbits of the Planets, re-* 
ferring particularly to Saturn and Mercury ; perhaps with 
an intention, by noting the two extreme Planets of the' 
System, of comprehending all the others in their inters 
mediate courses : and above all things to venerate and 
supplicate the Gods. 

The astronomical system which Virgil follows supposes 
the Sun to move in what is now found to be the Earth's 
orbit, between Venus and Mars ; and that the Earth was 
placed in the centre of the Universe ; and that the Sun, and 
Planets revolved around it. This would give an eccen« 
tricity to the motions of these heavenly bodies, especially 
the inferior Planets, not to be accounted for on such 
erroneous principles. The popular opinion was, that Mer-* 
cury^ as it approached Jupiter or Venus, partook of thi^ir 
benign influences; and of the noxious ones of Mars and 
Saturn when in conjunction with them. 

The planet Saturn being at a greater distance from the 
Sun, its light was observed to be pale and feeble, and on 
that ac(?ount supposed to be malignant. 
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Where Saturn's frigid orb itself betakes ; 416 

In what eccentric orbit strays Cyllene. 

^^ It performs its annual revolution round the Sun in 
somewhat more than thirty-nine of our years ; and being a 
superior Planet^ is subject only to be obscured by his 
superior conjunction with the Sun^ which happens once a 
year at his greatest elongation from the Earth.'' — Brewster's 
Ferguson. 

The Poet therefore not being able to account for the 
Various *^ phaenomena" of these heavenly bodies by the 
Ptolemaic system, was compelled to have recourse to such 
vague terms as erret and receptet : erret well applying to 
the many eccentric orbits of Mercury within the year ; and 
receptet to Saturn, when he became obscured by his con? 
Junction with the Sun, 

Pliny allows the prevailing system of his time to be 
Sideralis difficultas : and he thus describes the course of 
Saturn : In cursu Stella Saturni multa mirahiliter effidenSy 
turn antecedendoj turn retardando : turn vespertinis tempori- 
bus deliiiscendoy turn matutinis rursum se aperiendo. 

Aratus thus vaguely speaks of the Planets, ^. v* 454 ; 

Ovx, ay f? h(T aXXova ofouv iVtltKiJt,ipato 

(" At promiscue alis quinque stellse, baud quaquam 

stabiles, 
Undique per Signa duodecim versantur : 
' Non itidem alias intuendo conjecturam facere poteris 
Hariim, ubi sitas sint^ quoniam omnes errantes sunt.") 

Hyginus de Satumo thus remarks on the periodical dis- 
'appearance of Saturn ; 

Siellam Saturni redir$ dixerunt ad signum annis apxx^. et 
quotannisy non apparerenon minus dies xxx, nee amplius xl^ 
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In primis veBbefave Deos^.at^^ anaun mt^poas i 
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L.eit He disappeared, while the. Suil was passing through 
(9pe Sign. 

Af^n De EsortUy ei Ocfiwu, SteUarumj )m ^9tjty. UM 
49m videmm Ok toito mun^b SteUm Erratica» eB4e p imi f m ^ 
neq^ harum cunum quemquam p^se diffimre. Jifoium 
^um 9«a|gf2Atf negare se d^fficUea eorum cursm^ hiUrpr^kud 
posse. 

^^ All the Planets as seen from the Sun move the. sfone 
way ; but as seen from any one Planet^ the rest a|ipear 
sometimes to go backward, sometimes forward, and a^xaa^ 
times: to stand still ; not in circles nor ellipses, but in loopad 
carves, which never return into themselves J' — Brewstciifs 
Ferguson,, vol. i. p. 6. 

^^ The path of Mercury would in the. course of seveo 
years visibly describe twenty-three of these loops, crossing 
itself so many times*" See the diagram in Brewstes'a 
Ferguson, chap. v. sect. 137 and 138, where the motions ^ 
Mercury in each successive year are represented to be 
three times direct, and three times retrogade, and in the 
same period the Planet itself to be six times stationary^ 
ac^orcbng to ihe represented figurew 




In the first curved line a Mercury is progressive^ in the 
loop b still progfesaive; ini the loop c retrograde; andl in 
the second a, again progressive ; andi in the cential) two 
dotted marks b c of the loops ov vt^iutes for a. certain, time 
nearly stationary, ^ 

Servius interprets ^^*da, as applied to the star of Saturn 
by ^^ nocens" (malignant), but Pliny by Sidus. gelida^ ac 
figentii natut^ ; L. ii. c. d. 
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Tbe Gods firM worship ; and to Cereii bru^ 



In tlieB& latter ages it has be«n moat tiaequivociillj de- 
monstrated, that the Sun is in ttie centre of the Sjratem ; 
Bud that all tlie Planets move around it, each retaining its 
own specific rate of motion; its own specific period of 
revolution ; and its own specific apace of distance : and all 
the heavenly '' pltEenomena" are now accounted for on tfce 
most rational and determinate astronomicBl principles. 

V. 338. Imprimis. L. 419. The Gods first worship. 

At the commencement of all operations the Gods are 
firat to be worshipped. This Gaisred act was common both 
to the Greeks and Romans ; and Ceres in particular, where 
com and the fruits of the earth were concerned. 

Having adverted to the annual rites paid to Ceres in the 
spring, and the happy consequences attending it ; he gives 
an animated detail of the summer festival instituted to her 
honour, called Antbenalia (quasi ambire agros) ; when a 
HOW big with young, one of the greatest enemies to the 
corn-field (as the goat was to the vine, and therefore sacriT 
ficed to Bacchus), was led as a victim three times round 
the standing com with great pomp and ceremony ; and the 
village hinds then made their sacrifice, and offered their 
libations in the open air. At the aame time her rites were 
celebrated in the city, with equal rejoicings, when her 
statue was placed in her wain (plaustrum) and carried with 
much solemnity round the streets of Rome. Besides the 
pregnant sow, fat heifers and &t Iambs were also offered. 
The pregnant (felix) sow was an emblem of fecundity, it 
being deemed unholy to offer any thing barren (infelix) 
to the Gods in sacrifice, except to Minerva, who was her- 
self childless. In the Medals of Ceres, a sow is often 
plticed at her feet. 

The first of these festivals was celebrated early in the 
spcing; and ttie latter, the amberoaliay a little before har> 
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Sacra refer Cereri, letis openutus in herbis, 

Extreme sub casum hiemis, jam vere sereno. 340 

Time agni pingaes, et tune mollidsima vina : 

Tunc somni dulces, densseque in montibus umbre. 

Cuncta tibi Cererem pubes agrestis adoret ; 

Cul tu lacte favos et miti dilue Baccho ; 

Terque novas circum felix eat hostia fruges, 345 

Omnia quam chorus et socii comitentur ovantes, 

Et Cererem clamore vocent in tecta : neque aqte 

Test, about the time of the solstice, when the consecrate4 
first fruits (novas fruges) became ripe for the sickle. 

V. 338.' Operatus. L. 420. Sacred offerings. 

Operari and facere placed unconnectedly imply sacrum 
understood. Thus Eel. iii. v. 77; 

Cumfaciam vitula pro frugibus ipse venito^ 

Thus also Horace of each term ; 

Justis operata Divis, Carm. L. iii. Ode 14. 

Festo quidpotius die 

Neptunifaciam, Carm. L. iii. Ode 28. 

The whole turn of this latter Ode depends on celebrating 
the " sacred rites " in honour of Neptune, on the day set 
apart for his worship ; and yet. none of the Commentatora 
have understood faciam in this sense. A translation of the 
Ode accommodated to this rendering of faciam is inserted 
in the Classical Journal, No. Ixii. 

Other instances occur Aen. vii. v. 188. Juvenal, Sat. ix. 
v. 117 ; and Sat. xii. v. 92. 

*Pf^i/» is used by Homer in the sense of sacrificarCy 
'Pi|«/ tnri^ Actfoujv (Sacrificare pro Danais). See Clarke's 
Notes, II. i. V. 444. And Heyne, Eel. iii. v. 77. 

JJoinf (facere sacrum) is used by Xenophon. 

And vom¥ TO vaax» C^'^^®^® sacrum Pascha), frequently 
occurs in the Holy Scriptures. 
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Her sacred off'rings in the fruitful fields^ 

When spring serene to winter's close succeeds. 420 

Then will her gifts abound ; the lambkin sleek ; 

The mellow wine ; the sweet refreshing sleep ; 

The thickest foliage deck the mountain brow : 

Ceres let all the rustic youth adore ; 

For whom the consecrate libation pour, 425 

Diluted honey-comb with milk and wine ; 

And let the village choir, a jovial band, 

Thrice lead the pregnant victim round the field, 

Invokii^ blessings on their earliest fruits, 

With clamour calling Ceres to the feast. 430 

y. 341. Agni pingues. L. 421. The lambkin sleek. 

The due invocation of Ceres would be supposed to have 
an influence on all the articles offered to her in sacrifice, or 
sanctified by her superintendance ; thus the lambs, the 
best of which would be designed for her altar, would under 
her protection become fat ; the wine of libation more mel- 
low : the sweet sleep might be induced by the poppy 
(vescum papaver), the promoter of sleep, sacred to her 
name, which would abound by her superintendance ; and 
the thick-leaved shrubs on the sides of the mountains 
would be instrumental to the production of milk, and their 
flowers of honey. 

Thus Hesiod of the fat kid and mellow wine ; "E^ya, 

V. 585 ; 

T^/Aoo" molotlcti r ouyta^ xAs oJwxr aptcfloer, 

(" Tunc et pinguissimas haedae, et vinum optimum.") 

And thus Varro of the thick foliage, L. ii. c. 5, 11 ; 
Pascuntur armenta commodissime in nemoribus ubi inT' 
gulta^ etfrons multa, 

V. 344. Miti Baccho. L. 426. Diluted wine. 

The mild (mitis) diluted wine, according to Hesiod, was ^*'^ 
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Falcem matuqBipiidfiiaiBb supponatc anscis^ 

Qhim Cenai^ tnrlO' io(Mimtii» tonpsva qaenm^ 

Del in0t!i9 inccxnpoflitofl^ et eaonnuui dteafU ISO 

mixed witii three pacto of wntei <md one of wine, '^fl^^ 
V. 596 ; 

Tflo" y vSaW 9gox^*t9y TO % rfilaSot ttfAn 0190U. 
((< Tree partes aquae infunde, quartam vero vini admix^.") 

It appears that the wine in every libation to Ceses was 
always lowered down by a mixture of water. 

MacrobitLs, L. iif. c. ty supposes ^at mitis iopor Sticchi 

represents ^^ tbe sweet must/' and di^ru^Baeekisaper ^ l&e 

^imnented winew" The mild wine (mitisi ai^por BaccU) 

•oema rather to correspond with diluted wine sweetened 

by hoaey ; as G. iv. v. 100; 

Hine mntd tempore eertm 
Dukidmsliaprtmeiy nee iamtum duUia^ quaiatKm 
Bt Mqmdmy et durum Bacehi demikira tagfifirem* 

9 

And the harsh wine (the durus Bacchi sapor,) to cor- 
respond with unsophisticated wine, denominated vmum 
meracum. And besides the ^^ must" was not pressed from 
the grape, till sometime after the feast of Ceres in the time 
of harvest. 

V. 345. Terque. L. 428. Thrice lead. 

It appears that different offerings were consecrated to 
Ceres at different times of the year. The first lines relate 
to the offerings of the fruits of spring ; these latter to the 
offerings- of summer fruits, and the ceremonies of the 
ambervalia. 

The number three was deemed sacred m aH religious 
matters, and mystical rites. Thus Eel. viii. v. 75 ; 

Terna tibi hac prlmum ttiplici diversa colore 
Lieia circumde ; terque hac aUaria drcum 
g.* ■ Effigiem duco : numero Deus impare gaudet 



Yet suffer ao piofane with Fiitih attciapt 

To touch wHh sharpeu'd hook the nodding stalk; ■*■. 

Tillwith an oaken wreath htr bind hia bi^jw, 

And honour Ceres with the mystic rite 

Of uncooth gestures in his artless dance, 455 

And hymn of unpremeditated lay. 



I tecta. L. 430. CalUng Ceres to tbe 



n times of feasting 
r houses. Thus 



V. 347. Vocent i 
feast. 

It was tb« custonr ef ntitin;^ nations ii 
to invoke the deities to be {iresent, t: 
Ovid, Fast. iTi. V. 305 ; 

Anlefacoa olint longis considere scamnit 
Mos erat, el mens* credere adease Deo», 

And thus Columella on the invocation of Bacchus, by 
several names, L. .t. v. 4S9; 

Et te Manalium, te Bacchum, teque Lj/aum, 
Lenaumque patrem canimus sub Iccta vooantes. 

The fwH!» of ihese aslicitations are preserved by Cato, 
in which after invoking the Deity by name, his favosr is 
iniplered by a propitiatory offering: De R. R. c. 134. 
Several iastances occur in Ilonner of the Gods leaving their 
celestial abodes to be present at a terrestrial hecatomb. 
Thus It. i. v. 433 : Thetis could not prefer her petition to 
Jupiter in fiivonr of her son Achilles, because he and all 
the Gods were to be absent for twelve days at a feast given 
annually in their honour bj the righteons ^Ethiopians. 

V. 34a, Torto quercu. L, 433. Oaken wreath. 

The ca^om of binding the head, Servius intimates was 
instituted, and retained in comniemoratioD of the kindness 
of Ceres, who first gave corn lo man, Instead of mast, or 



V. 350. Motus ii 



sositOB. L. 435. Artless dance. 
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Atque haec ut certis possimus discere signiB^ > 
iBstusque, pluviasque, et agenies frigora yentos. 
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irregular, and different in stile from those of the Fauns and 
Drjads in the worship of Pan : and the hymns and verses 
sung at these festivals were unpremeditated. Horace alludes 
to the rise of the Fescennian license of the peasants in their 
alternate verse at these solemnities and harvest feasts. 
L; ii. £p. i. v. 139 ; 

Agrkola prisci fortes y parvoque beati 
Condita post frumenta^ levantes tempore festo 
Corpus y et ^sum arumum spejinis durafereniemj 
Cum sociis operum pueris^ et conjugeJidA . 
Tellurem porcoj Sihanum lacte piabant^ 
Florihus et vino Genhtm tnemorem brevis (bvu 
Fescennma per hunc mventa licentia morem 
Versibus altemis opprobria rusticafUdU. 

The dance in honour of Bacchus was also of this bold 
and free kind noticed by Aristophanes : 

C O Jacche, veni ad sacros sodales, audacique saltans 
pede solemnem choream.") Ranae, v. 325* 

V. 351. Certis signis. L. 437. Unerring signs. 

The Poet having described the effects of a summer 
storm, which is only to be averted or mitigated by sup- 
plicating the Gods, and performing the customary de- 
votional duties to Ceres, now proceeds to state the natural 
means presenting themselves to observation, from which 
the state of the weather may be foreknown by the most 
certain and unerring signs. To these indications the five 
lines from Atque htec ut certis may be considered as an 
initiatory preamble. 

The summer storms were generally found to proceed 
from the South, hence Auster is called humidusy pluvialis^ 
! nigernmus. 
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Such Jove's command^ unerring signs foretel 
Or heat or rain, or cloud-compelling winds : 

V, 354. Caderent Austri. L. 440. Fell Auster. 

The construction seems to be, '^ Ipse pater statuit sub 
quo Signo caderent vel ruerent Austri." 

'The winds of the Greeks noticed by Homer issuing from 
the four cardinal points were Bopha (Septentrio, the North), 
for which Aquilo (the North-east), was sometimes sub- 
stituted by the poets for their metrical convenience. NoW 
(Auster, the South). iZfoo' (Eurus, the East). Zipv^oa 
(Favonius, the West). To these the Romans added the 
names of other winds, some of them provincial, issuing 
from, the intermediate points. But Pliny, A. Gellius, and 
other writers, do not agree in the method of placing them. 

Cadere may be supposed to have the same sense as mere 
in Aen. i. v. 89 ; 

Una Eurusquey Notusque ruunt^ creberque procellis 
Ajriciis^ et vastos volvunt ad lUtorafluctus. 

Which lines are evidently in imitation of Homer, Od. v. 

T. 295 ; 

Kai Bopho' atOpnyifthoTy ^lAyot xv^ml xvXif^u¥» 

(^* Una vero Eurusque, Notusque ruit, Zephyrusque ve- 
hemens, 
Et Boreas ^* pruinosus," ingentem fluctum provolvens." 

The mere and cadere of Virgil are genuine translations 
of the ^^ f«i0-f" of the original. Qarke, and Gronovius (ad 
A. Gellium,) translate aid^yi»«feo* by '^ serenus ;" but con- 
sidering that Neptune at this time was raising an immense 
storm to overwhelm Ulysses and his fleet, it cannot be 
conceived that the epithet ^^ serenus" would be applied to 
Boreas : the Greek term therefore must rather signify 
** frigus inducens," derived from cuOfoo' (pruina), and .not 
from mOf» (serenitas). . The Scholiast notices both these 
derivations ; 
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Ipse Pater statuit quid menstrua luna Tnoneret, 

Quo signo caderent austri, quid saepA videntes ' 

(^^ Sereaitatem et tranqaillitatem faciens, aut prwiam 
faciens, quae est glacies ooncreta.") 

Virgil has before -asoribed piercing cold to Boreas, 1^ 0S; 
Aut Sor&Bt penetminle frigtM adurat. 

It would be difficult to find the meaning of ^^ serenus* 
ascribed to Boreas in any language. 

A.Celtius quotes the Greek Hnes (peiiiaps from memory) 
rather differently; but Gronovius gives the meaning of 
cecidit^ and Clarke of ruit to ivttn^ both intimating a degree 
of violence. It may therefore be presumed from these 
different authorities, (Yirgfl himself from the passage lift 
Hie Aeneid being considered the chief,) that a toistsraus 
rather than a lulling effect assigned to it by tba genendity 
of ttOBotators, is to be ascribed to the phrase iioderent 
Austri, This also is made more manifest firom the sub- 
sequent lifie, where the herdsman is admonished not t0 
suffer his cattle to stray far from their stalls, when certeia 
signs indicate bad w-eather. 

The summer pastures of cattle were frequently at a dis- 
tance from their winter quarters. Thus Varro, L. ii. c. 3 ; 

Longe enim et late in diversis locis pasci solent^ ut multa 
milUa absint s^e hyherna pastienes ab astivis. 

The bees take a short flight, and feed near home when 
a shower impends ; G. iv. ¥. Idl ; 

Nee vero a stabulis pluvid impendente^ recedunt 
LongiuSy uut credunt ccslo QdventanUbus Euris. 

In the description of the Scythian winter, the cattle are 
kept in their stalis, G. iii. v. 352 ; , 

IlUc clausa tenent stabulis armenta — 

The inference therefore is, from the explanatory circum- 
stance of the cattle being kept near their stalls, that cade* 
rent is to be explained by ruereni. 
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What in lier stated course the Moon [M«dicts ; 
Beneath what Sign fell Aiister vents his roge ; 



440 



V. 366. Continuo ventJK. L. 444. E'er blustering w-iuds. 

Contmuo is a term denoting connexive continusnce, and 
alwftjs corresponds with a previous prindpto eitlier ex- 
pressed or understood. 

Tlie Poet in the progress of hja work first details the 
symptoms indicative of a storm of " trind" under the in- 
fluence of Auslri (HSBuming tliat caderent Auafri has such 
reference) : and afterwards of a storm of thunder, lightning 
and rain under the joint influence of Boreas, Eujvs, and 
Zepht/rTiS : but he asserts, the provident husbandman and 
seaman, each in his respective vocation, kvill be seasonably 
prepared for the event. 

It is ne\l to impossible in a translation to do justice to 
this inimitable passage : the distant sound from the hills, 
and from the shores, is either heard separately in a shrill 
tone ; or the mingled sounds both of sea and woods in an 
hoarse, and still increasing mnrmur. 

The outline of this picture had been sketched before 
both bj Homer and Aratus. 

Thus Homer, II. xiv. V. 16; 

"AvIanT, 'ovi' afx te TfoxuXir^ai iMifUrtf 

ma KiKfinim juSaCiiAttsu 'ix Amir otfoi. 

m nigrescit pelagus maguuin uiid^ taciti 
Presentiens stridulorum ventorum celeres molus 
I4ulla eifectu, neqae videlicet provolvitur in hanc, vel 

illam partem ; 
Antequani aliquis certus desccnderit a Jove ventus.") 
And thus Aratus 4. v. 909 ; 

Znfut ii rw onjiw* Hat iiiaiiovtra idij^fftt 
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Agricolae propriiis stabulis armenta tenerent. 355 

Continupj ventis surgentibus, aut freta ponti 
Incipiunt agitata tumescere, et aridus altis 
Montibus audiri fragor, aut resonantia longd 
Littora misceri, et nemorum increbrescere murmur. 
Jam sibi tikm curvis mal^ temperat unda carinis, 360 

• ■ 

C Atqui signum venti etiam intumescens mare 
Esto, ut multum margines insonantes, 
Littoraque marina cmn serena arguta 
Fiunt, et cacumina sonantia montis summa.") 

The same image occurs Aen x. t. 97 ; when in an assem- 
bly of the Gods the indistinct voices of applause attending 
the speech of Juno in reply to Yeniis is compared to the 
murmur of an approaching storm : 

Cunctique fremebant , 
Coslicola assensu vario^ ceu Jlamina prima^ 
Cum deprensafremunt silvis^ et caca volutant 
Murmura^ venturos nautis prodentia ventos. 

It is thus imitated by Milton in the speech of Mammon^ 
substituting the falling for the rising wind. Paradise Lost^ 
Book ii. V. 284 ; 

He scarce had finish' d, when such murmur fiU'd 
Th' assembly, as when hollow rocks retain 
The sound of blust'ring winds. 

Claudian has a simile of the same kind in his description 
of the infernal council ; In Rufinum i. 70 ; 

Ceu murmurat alH 
Impacata quies pelagi^ cum Jlamine firacto 
Durat adhuc^ savitque tumor; dubiumque per astum 
Lassa recedentis JluUant vestigia venti, 

Newton's Milton, Book ii. v. 863. 
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This herdsmen noting fi-om experience wise, 

In pastures, near their stalls the kine retain. 

E'er blust'ring winds arise the fretful sea 

B^ns to swell, and from the mountain craggs 

The piping murmur floats, or growing sounds 445 

From woods and shores steal mingl'd on the sense ; 

111 can the wave sustain the floating bark, 

Thompson transfers the image both to his Summer and 
Winter storm. Thus of the Summer storm. 

A boding silence reigns 
Dread through the dun expanse, save the dull sound 
That from the mountain previous to the storm 
Bolls o'er the mutt'ring earth, disturbs the flood. 
And shakes the forest leaf without a breath. 

And thus of the Winter storm. 

Along the woods, along the moorish fens 
Sighs the sad Genius of the coming storm ) 
And up among the loose disjoiuted cliffs 
And fracturM mountains wild, the brawling brook 
And cave presageful send an hollow moan 
Resounding long in list'ning fancy's ear. 

Surgentes venti et imbres refer to the faXxoAo* un^oty O. 
V. 917, and the x<4^ 'ap;^o/xcyo9 of Aratus, v. 950. 

A more gentle whistling denotes the approach of Auster 
in a milder form. Eel. vi. v* 82 ; 

VenientU sibilus Austri, 

Lord St. Alban compares this secret swell of the sea to 
the secret swell of war ; Essay xv. — ^^ As there are certain 
hollow blasts of Wind, and secret swellings of Seas before 
a' Tempest, so there are in States." — Thus G. i. v. 464 : 

Ille etiam cacos instare Tumultus 
Sape monet; FraudesquCy et operta tumescere Bella. 
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Cum medio celeres revolant ex SBquore mergi^ 
Clamoremque ferunt ad littora ; ciimque marinas 

v. 357, Aridus fragon L. 445. The piping murmur. 
Thus Lucretius, L. vi. v. 118; 

" Aridus " unde aures terget sonus tile. 

Thus also Homer, Jl. xiii. v. 409 ; 

(^' Aridikm vero ei cljpeus in*>transcur8u<^8tringeiite 

resonuit.") 
And V. 441 ;-r-Avov avnt* ('' Aridum*qaid resonuit.") 

y« 358. Resonautia looge. L. 445. Growing /sounds. 

Seryius in this place as weU as in others indiscreetly 
accuses Virgil of having twice said the same thing, '' bis 
idem dixit." It seems extraordinary that Servius, who has 
proved himself such an able commentator, should not rather 
have suspected his own judgment, than Virgil's want of 
accuracy. The critic explains misceri by ^^ perturbari,'* 
and draws his inference from his own exposition : bat who- 
ever attends to the construction and sense must observe 
that misceri sonitUj and not misceri motUy is intended by 
the Poet; and will find, first a discrimination of sounds 
beatweeji the shrill dry crash from the mountain, and the 
hollow roar from the sea; and afterw^M^ds a collision of 
sounds from the mixed murmur of the woods and shores 
collectively. 

Horace uses permiscere in this way of mixed sound^ 
L. i. Ode 1. Et lituo tuba 

Permistus soniCus. 

V. 360. Jam sibi. L. 447* 111 can the wave. 

Many verbs govern a double dative case ; and the pro- 
noun is often added by way of elegance, after the manner 
of the Greeks : both these positions may be exemplified, 
with an extension of the image to the mariner afeo^ by 
adding to the line of Virgil another from Horace. 



When Ocean^s tumid surface sea-mews leav6 J 
When swift on circling wing a^pund they fly, 
And sounding sliores their plaintive clang prolong. 450 

Jam sibi turn curvis male temperat unda cariniSy 
Cum — Exitio est avicUs mare nauHs. 

Carm. L. i. Ode 28. 
Some copies read a curvis^ but with less propriety : the 
obvious meaning isj — '^ The sea from its agitation can 
scarcely temper and govern itself, so as to keep the small 
barks, notwithstanding their being bent into an hollow 
foKm, afloat, when " &c. 

Horace expresses the same sentiment, Carm. L. 1. Ode 14. 

Ac smefunibus 
Vix durare carina — possint imperiosius-^^ 
Mquor. 

y. 361. Mergi, fulicas, ardea. L. 448. Sea-mews^ shags, 
bitterns. 

It is difficult to ascertain with any degree of accuracy 
the correspondent names of these aquatic birds in xi^odern 
languages i but the same species wiU have similar habits in 
all countries. The mergus seems to be a species of the 
** sea-mew," or ^^ sea-pye," one of the most common sort 
of gulls. It is light of body, and answers to the ^iirpoar of 
the Greeks : they associate together in large flocks, are 
continually on the wing, and seize their prey by darting 
on it from the air into the water ; they cannot properly be 
Bald to be divers ; their feet not being sufficiently webbed 
for this purpose. The Jiilica of the Latins, and the atOvt» 
of %hti jQ-reeks, is most probably what is now designated 
" Pelicanus carbo," (the cormorant or shag). Ardea (the- 
heron or bittern,) is generally acknowledged to be the 
Creek \fo^toa'. 

The description at large of these aquatic birds by Aratus, 
noting also their characteristic propen^ties,^ and whom 
Virgil copies^ is as follows, ^. v. 913; 

q2 
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In sicco ludunt fulicae ; notasque paludes^ 

Deserit, atque altam supra volat ardea nubem. 

S»p^ etiam Stellas, vento impendente, videbis 365 

Keel ^ «f Im ^vfif o7 Ipu^toj' ov net^a, ultayMi' 
'£§ ^09" ipxfiact ^uvji vtpl voX^ai XeXinxoifa'y 
K,twfji.hw xt QakatToron xmtp<popiof^ dvlyMio, 
K«i volt xxl )dv([>oij ovol tv^tot volicjilau 
*Avltet (Atk^ovlan *a,nyi.uv iiKifl^ot pipoiiai, 
lloXXaKi ¥ ecyta^ta" roo-craty ^ itv aiXt ^T}teu 
*Ai6viM ntfaSUa rtfoiaaoilott vlipvytao'tv, 

(^' Quinetiam ad terrain cum ardea non secundum morem^ 
£ mari veniat, Toce multum perstrepens, 
Commoto sane mari superferatur vento. 
Interdum etiam mergi, cum sereni volitant 
. Contra surgentes ventos glomeratim feruntur.- 
Ssepe etiam ferae anates, aut in mari urinatores i. 

Fulicas in sicco scopuh> quatiunt alis.^) 

And at v. 970, the same figure of adjusting their wings^ 
and pluming their feathers before riairi, is attributed t(y 
domestic fowls ; 

Ka< vno'oraci otxovpot lirup^tot rt hloKoiqi 
*Ep^ofJi69ot xalat yuaact rtvai<r<roy\at r\ipvyi(Tcrif» 

(^^ Etiam anates mansuetse, et domestics gallinse 
T^enientes subter suggrundia quatiunt alis.") 

Rooks are also represented as frequently shaking their 
wings before rain, 4>. v. 969 ; 

KopaKt&y rnA^iyutitot rltpa WKvai, 

(Corvi — quatientes alas frequenter.") 

The shag (aiOvia) is always characterised as a diver b/ 
Aratus ; 

'^IxeXo/ ^i ytoXvfJotfftt itOvtHitrt, ^. V. 286 ; 
(" Similes autem urinatoribus fulicis.'* 

And again, v. 918 ; 

ATmt itOutou (^' Urinatores fulicsBr^y 
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Or sooty shags on elevated rocks 
Fan their disorder^ wings ; and bitterns leave 
Their well-known marsh, and soar above the clouds* 
And oft the meteor shoots mid heaven's vault, 

L. 363. Fulicae. L. 451. Or sooty shags. 

The pelican or shag (Peliean«is Carbo of Linneus), is 
always represented of a dark colour e hene« the Latin name 
Jutica is said to be derived ajuligine : and the Greek eiiOvi» 
from dtOoo' (niger) j and that also from aiOf^ (uro aut in par- 
bonem redigo,) the shag being of a dark cinereous colour^ 
or rather of that of smoke or soot : it procures ijts ibed b J 
diving, and remains a long time under water ; conseqvently 
its feathr.rs become very wet; hence the com^lon phrase 
•obtains in all maritime districts, '^ as wet as a shag :" being 
of a heavy form, its flight is always steady, and in a strait 
line near the surface of the wat^n 

The term ludunt here has a peculiar signification, not 
likely to be obvious, excfept by those, to whom opportuni- 
ties have presented themselves for making the observation. 
It is not unusual to see the '' shag" standing solitary on 
a rock, vrith its wings expanded like a spread eagle in 
heraldry, and frequently flapping them in the air, as if by 
way of essay to fly ; or to use Virgil's expression " to play 
at flying :" that by thus drying its wings after diving for 
its food, it might be the better enabled to ei^counter bad 
weather : and this position was accounted a sign of its ap* 
proach. When Venus demonstrates the auguriai sign of 
the swans to Aeneas, Aen. i. v. 393, at the very instant 
their flight is finished, and they are hovering over the land, 
or have already set their feet upon it, and are in the act of 
closing their wings with a stridulous noise, the phrase is, 
^^ ludunV^ crepiiantibus qUs : their wings are still expapded, 
yet they do not fly. 

^' Ludere " versuy Eel. vi. v. 1 , signifies to make slight 
yrerses, or ^^ to play at verse making." 
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Praeciphes coelo labi, luictisque per UHibram 
Flammarum loi^os a tergo albescere tractus ; 
Sa^ levem paleam et frondes Tolitare caducas^ 
Aut summ& nantes in aqu& colludere plumas. 



Thus also of ludus^ Aen. v. v. 673 : 

Galeam ante pedes projecU inanemy 
Qito ^' ludo " indutm belli simulacra ciebat, 

iTke dematives of ludere have the sanve significatkMi--^ 
M colludere plumas^ v. 369 ; The feathers meek a flitlitr 
Turn varia eludent species^ G* iv. 406 ; Pi^eus disgttlM^ 
himself^ assuming all sdrts of illusive shapes. Thus gam 
ments imitate figtires in gold, G. ii. v. 464; IUu$aspi^ 
auto testes. In all which passages is signified '^ a mockifig 
of reality.'* 

The image of marine birds sunning theifiselves on k ittf 
rock in the sea occurs again in the description of the ^oa| 
appointed to the ship race, Aen. v. v. 123 ; 

Apricis statio gratissimd mergis. ^ 

In sicco ludunt Julicay is nearly a transcript of the pas* 
sage of Aratus^ before quoted, *Eiv ay.\y xrX. 

v. 365. Saepe etiam Stellas. L. 454. And oft the meteQit 
Thus Aratus, ^^ v. 926 ; 

Tap^ixy rot $' tTriOtv fvfjiol ^TroXancatfuylAt * 
AtiBi^Gaii KiivoiO' dvliv o^h Ip^ofjjfoio 
UnviAcSoar. - 

(^^ Item per noctem atram cum stellse praecipites ruant 
Crebro, a tergo vero tractus subalbescant ; 
Accipito per illas e^dem vi^ venientem 
Ventum.") 

The figure is repeated at the confirmation of the prayef 
of Anchises, Aen. ii. v. 693 ; 
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t 

While the stonn lowering gathers ; and illames 455 
The shades of midnight with a pallid trail. 
Oft falling leaves, and stubble mount in air : 
Or feathers floating on the ruffled pool 
In curling eddies seem to mock a flight* 



Et de coelo lapsaper tunbras 



Stella facem ducens muU& cum bice cucurrit, 

^ Turn hngo UmUe sulcus 

Dat lucem, 

. Thus also Lucretius, L» ii^ v. 20d ; 

Noctumisque faces cceli sublime volantes^ 
Nonne vides longos Jlammamm ducere tractus* 

The following q[uotation is from Pearce's Com* on Matt. 
ch. ii. V. 2 ; 

Star. — ^' In the heathen writers there are frequent in- 
stances of their calling a meteor, or any kind of short and 
transient light in the atmosphere, b j the name of ouf\vifj and 
Stella: Thus (as the learned have observed) Aristotle in 
his Meteorol. L. i. c. 4« speaks of Ita^foyMt rwf aalipuv; 
(stellarum discursus) and of ot haQioflg(T *a<rlipt(T (dissilientes 
stellae), and of It WotVIs^* *a^iftar ll»f\uv. (stellae qua; videntur 
exilire.") 

V. 367. Albescere tractus. L. 456. Pallid trail. 

Wakefield contends that albescere is to be rendered by 
^^ splendescere, " ut et 7^m<r Graecorum in tali re est 
^^ splendidus." But the signification usually given by 
Virgil to albescere is, " to be made to grow white,*' or 
metaphorically, '' to foam*" Thus G. iii. v. 237 1 

Fluctus ui in medio cmpit cum '^ albescere*' p9nto. 

which seems to bear allusion to Lucretius, L. ii. v. 771. 
Quod si ccsruteis constarent aquora ponti 
Seminibusy nulla possint albescere pacta. - 
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At Bores de parte trucis cdm fulminat, et ciim 37Q 
Eurique 2^pliyrique tonat domus ; omnia plenis 
Rura natant fossis, atque omnis navita ponto 
Humida vela legit. Nunqu^m imprudentibiis imber ' 
Obfuit : aut ilium surgentem vallibus imis 
Aerias fug^re grues ; aut bucula, coelum 37$ 

The albescere of Virgil is an exact translation of the^ 
lifoKtwLouutf of Aratus, signifying ^' to grow white." 

y. 369. CoUudere plumas. L. 458. Or feathers mock ^ 
flight. 

This playing of loose feathers mocks a real flight. ~ 

Aratus has the same image of the down of thistles preV 
ceding a storm, <^, v. 921 ; 

2?fA* iytnf^ dvifAOV^ xoif(fio' aX^0' owolt flroXXoi 
"Axpoi svtvKiwat^ rot yiif vaposy &Kkot ^ Mav^ • 

C Jam etiam pappi, albi senium cardui) '* 

Indicium fiunt venti, placidi maris quando multi 
Summum supernatant hue et illuc acti.") 

V. 370. At Boreae. L. 460. But when. 

After recapitulating the prognostics of a storm of wind 
from the quarter of Auster, the Poet enlarges on tl^ose, 
'which betoken thunder, lightning, and rain, from the 
bouses of Boreas, Eurus, and Zephyrus. 

Thus Aratus, <&, v. 933 ; 

'Avleip oT || "EupotOy xott tK "Solov a^paw/jjor/y, -^ 

"AXKoit y Ik Zt^potOy Kcit aKKols vaip ^pieto * 
A^ role r<V vikxyu In ^si^ts voivliKos iitipj 
M^ fji.iv 7y fd,i¥ t^i} nriX»yoa'y rf $* Ix Aiocr vivp * 
"T^otlt yap Toffaal J« mpi C^tpoirM fopioilou* 
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Bot when from raging Boreas lightnings flash, 460 

And Zephynis' and Eurus' house deal forth 

The pealing thunder ; delug'd is the plain : 

In haste the seaman furis his dripping sails : 

Ne'er did the storm refrain its sure presage, 

Nor take the most unwary by surprise : 465 

Or cranes sagacious shun its near approach, 

And quit in soaring flight the marshy vale : 

(" Cieterum cum ex Euro, et ex Nolo fulgurat, 
Turn etiam e Zephyro, turn etiam e BorefL ; 
Tunc sane quisjiiam in pelago timuit navita, 
Ne ilium in ea sane detineat pelaguB, aut in e^ e ctelo 

^ pin™, 

^^H Fluviom enimvero tot fulgura comitantur.") 

W- 

V. 373. Nunquam improdentihna. L. 464. Ne'er'did 
the storm. 

The Poet always reeommenda circumspection as well as 
good management to the husbandman ; and asBerts that 
when the prognostics of an approaching tempeat are so 
multitudinous, it ie his own fault if he does not foresee it, 
^nd provide against it. Sei'vius interprets imprudentibut 
Pj " ignarisj" but Ruceus better by " incautia." 

V.-375. Aeris grues. L. 466> Or cranes sagacious. 

In expatiating on the former storm of wiod the Poet 
represents the " heron" as forsaking the marsh, when the 
weather wears a threatening aspect, and soaring above the 
clouds to descrj a place of safety ; and here, diversifying 
the figure, he introduces the " crane," a bird of nearly the 
some form, and having the same haunts, and habits, as 
taking a lofty aerial ilight from the low valley at the pros- 
pect of a storm of ruin. The image particularly refers to 
leir being birds of passage, and quitting u cold countrj 
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l^piciend^ patulis captavit naribus auras ; 
Aut argutalacus circumvolitavit hirundo ^ 
Et yeterem in limo raiUB ceciniSre querelam. 

Sspiiks et licctis penetralibus extulit ova 

- 

fnjfm certain indications of a change of temperature^ before 
winter, for a warmer climate. Homer compares the arrange* 
inent and clamour of the Trojan forces marching to battle 
to a body of craned in the act of emigration. II. iii. V. ^ ; 

(^^ Sicut clangor gruum est in aere, 

Quas postquam scilicet hyemem effugerunt, et immen- 

sum imbrem. 
Cum clangore eaedem volant supra Oceani fluenta.") 

It is bere to be observed that ^of, the aorist of Homer, 
is rendered by the Latin Poet, fugere. — See Dissertation 
iii. V. 330. 

Aratus also describes their previous state of disturbance 
$ind commotion by the annoyance of bad weather, before 
their final change of station. ^, v. 1031 ; 

0\^ tf^ov ygpatuv (jiMicpati C^i^i& uv\a xlXivOat 
Tiiitoflauy C^popoiitar ^g 7raXt(/t,7rilia *avoHov\auk 

(^^ Neque in alto gruum elongati ordines easdem vias 
Tendunt, conversi vero revolantes sedem mutant.") 

Servius, and after him Martyn and many others, assert 
that this train of the indications of tempests is taken from 
Varro : but as explained in the Dissertation, No. 1, it is 
evident each of the Latin authors began his work on this 
subject nearly at the same time, but that Virgil preceded. 
Jt is most probable they borrowed, where imitation pre- 
vailed, not either the one from the other, but both from a 
l^ommon source ; and in this instance evidently from Aratus. 
TThe lines from a fragment of Varro quoted by Servius, are, 
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Oi^ prescient heifer^ toss their beadd in air, 

And with distended nostrils snUff the gale : 

Or swallows twittering skim the dimpled lake ; 470 

And frogs in fens their ancient moan renew* 

To safe recesses emmets bear their eggs, 

jp--, a ^ , 

Turn liceat pelagi volucres^ tardeque paludis 
Cemere inexpleto stttdio certare lavandi; 
Et velut insonitum pennk infundere rorem : 
Aut arguta lacus circumvolitavU hirundo: 
Et bos suspiciens coelum^ miserabile visu ! 
Naribus aerium patulis decerpsit odor em: 
Nee tenuis formica cavis non extulit ova. 

The passage of Aratus to which the allusion b made is 
m follows, ^, V. 942. 

XloKK»ict XiiAvoittxty S hvai\tat opft9t& 
^'AvKnalov xXvi^ovlatty htifjt^au v^aito'an ' 
'H }<tfji.V9if 9tft Mai ^tki^ono' aio'Toilat^ 

Vaufiifi rMovj'at avlucr J/Xi^/uiyoy v^vp* 
^H y^lKkaf ^etXoil yumxty v^pottm eyc/A^, 

AvloQiv 1$ v^ecloa' vatigfto' Qoouart ytfplvtff* 

' ^^^ Sepe palustres, aut marinaB ares 

Insaturabiliter se immergunt, desiderantes a^ttam : 
Aut paludem circum frequenter hirundines taguntur, 
y^Htre verberantes incassum cotivolutam uiidam i 
Aut magis misers progenies, hydris esca, 
Indidem ex aqul. patres coaxant ranularutn.") 

AratUs thus proceeds, and many of his images are com- 
mon to both the Roman writers. 

"H rpvl^st \p9ptfov IpniAcctri oXoXv^aw • 
"H vov mai Xotxipv^at vacp vHm vpov^ovm 
XtlfjtMloo' ^ecp^ofiifov xh^i* v7tiKV<i/g Kopuin * 
^H *Krov xai froitt[ji.oto *tCd^4^a}o t^XP* '"^^t &Kpw9 
"ilfMwo' ht HMpaXfta" * i Mu yiAXx vSUta xoXv/xC^* 
^fi *ifokK^ Cif^lat va^ v^wp m%Xf* xpv^av&K f 
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Angustum formica terens iter ; et bibit ingens 389 
Arcus ; et i pastu decedens agmine magno 

K»t QUa vl^iii rot Wfov v^acloa' *ttiioip 

O\p»909 Ito'atvi^ofiKr air citQipoa' vaipfia'ailo * t 

Keu Kotkifta- yuvptioimxa o^^o" J { ue% moiSiot 

C Aut ululat mane solitaria bubo : 

Aut alicubi etiam garrula in littus superbe incedens 
Tenipestate instante ad terram caput nutavit comix ; 
Yel ubi etiam flumine se immersit usque ad summos 
Humeros a capite ; vel etiam plane tota aquas stibiret : 
Yel frequens versatur prope undam crasse crocitans» 
Et boves jam aliquando ante pluviam setheream 
Coelum intuiti aerem olfecei^e. 
Etiam cavis formicae ex fbraminibus ova omnia 
Ocyus retulere.") 

V- 377- Hirundo. L. 470. Or wallows. 

Swallows are alwajs observed to fly low at tbe approach 
of rain; the flies and other insects on which they feed, at 
such times never rise high above the surface of the land or 
water. " Twitt'ring" is used by Gray in the sense of 
" fiitinnare,'* (to cry like a swallow). In this low flight 
tl^e belly of the swallow frequently touches the surface of 
the wsLter, hence the expression of Aratus, yacrlipi rMov^auy 
(ventre verberantes) "Avitus is applied to the swallow in 
the same way as a^Xti^loy to the aquatic birds of the marsh 
or sea; they persevere so much in the exercise of their 
peculiar and constitutional habits, that they are nevefr 
satisfied with it. 

V. 378. Ranae. L. 471. And frogs. 

By the moan of the frogs the Poet alludes to the story 
of the Lycian countrymen being transformed into frogs by 
Latona, related at large by Ovid, Met. vi. v, 341 y 
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And wind thro' Ivell-worn paths their narrow way* 
The vast bow drinks s and rooks with clamVous note 

, Juvat esse sub undis—* 
Vox quoquejam rauca est 

V. 379. Formica. L. 472. Emmets. 

Thus Aen. iv. v. 402 ; 

Ac velutiingentem formica farris acervum 
Cum popularity hyemis memoresy tectoque reponuntj 
It nigrum campis agmertj pradamque per herbas 
Convectant calle angusto. 

The habit of the Ant is to place its eggs near the surface 
of its domicil in sunny weather ; and to remove them to a 
deeper, and less exposed recess, when rain is threatened. 
Penetralibus therefore has the sense of an inmost recess, 
and tectis that of protection. ExiulU governs a dative case 
Connected with an accusative, as in Aen. v. v. 64 ; 

Si nona diem mortalibus almum 
Aurora '^ extulerit,^^ 

Martjn renders the words by the ablative, and his con- 
struction is, ^^ Often also has the pismire making a narrow, 
road brought forth her eggs out of the hidden recesses.'' 
But this would be to put theiti in a state of danger, rather 
than to remove them from it ; and is contradictory to the 
precept of the Poet : it should rather (as the sign relates 
to the expectation of bad weather, and the sense requires 
it) be rendered ^^to'^ their hidden recesses. The o;^i of 
Aratus signifies the upper part (foramen, i. e. the doorway) 
of their seat, from which the eggs are removed in a great 
hurry at the approach of a storm to a more protected situ* 
ation : " extulo," and " refero," like " ^ataftpuy^ signify 
to carry to as well as from a person or place. 

V. 381. Bibit arcus. L. 474. The baw dritiks. 

It was a vulgar opinion among the ancients that the rain^ 
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Corvoium increpuit densis exereitus alid« 
Jam yarias pelagi volucres, et quae Asia cireUiii 
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bow drew up water with its horns ; to this frequent aliu«< 
sion is made by the Poets : Ursinus gives an apt quotation 
from the Curculeo of Plautus : where Lena, a drunken 
crooked old woman^i taking a large draught of wi^e^ 
Palinurus says, — 

Ecce autem bibit arcits; pluet 
Credo hercle hodie. 

And thus Lucan, L. iv* v. 81 ^ 

• Oceanumque bibit (arcus). 

And Propertius, L* iii* Eieg. 5 ; 

Cceruleus pluvias cur bibit arcus aqu0S* 

y. 38^. Corvorum exercitus. L. 474. And rooks. 

Virgil seems to have been very fond of rooks, and brings 
them into notice on every occasion. '' Agmen — exercitus f 
Agmen proprie est exercitus ambulans," quicquid fuerit 
aliud, abusive dicitur. Servius ad Aen. viii. v. 595 ; 

'^ It clamor et agmine facto. ^^ — See Note, v. 322. 

Aratus also mentions this sign with the same attributes, 
*, V. 963 ; 

A^ volt xai ym»i MpaKOft^ koli (fiXx xoXotuVy 

fpauvo^sva ayaXri^oi. 

C^ Certe jam etiam genera corvorum, et turmae graculomm 
Pluviae venientis e coelo signum fiunt 
Visi gregatim.") 

V. 383. Pelagi volucres. L. 478. The feather'd tribes. 
The propensity of water-fowl to immerse their head 
imder water has been noticed before, v. 734. 

V. 383. L. 479. Asia. 

'' The Asia paluSj or Asius campus^ is the name of a 
fenny counitry, which receives the overfipwings of Ihe 
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(Unnumber'd flock) in long extended train 475 

Hurry from pasture quick on buzzing wing. 
The featlier'd tribes of ocean, and in chief 
Those which frequent Caysters limpid streams, 

Cayster. The first syllable of this adjective is always long, 
as in the passage now before us, and in the 4th Georgic, 
▼. 343 ; 

Atque Ephyrcy atque Opis^ et Asia Deiopeia, 

The first syllable of Asia^ the name of a quarter of the 
world, is short, as in G. ii. v. 171 ; 

Qui nunc extremis Asia jam victor in oris* 

And in Aen. i. v. 385 ; 

EuropA atque Asi& pulsus. 

Cayster or Caystrus is the name of a river of Asia, which 
rises in Phrygia major, passes through Lydia, and falls into 
the Aegean sea near Ephesus. The country about this 
river being marshy abounds with water-fowl : swans are 
frequently mentioned by the Poets. Homer thus speaks 
of geese, cranes, and swans ; II. L. ii. v. 459 ; 

KXtfTTtj^oy TrpoKoiBt^oyluty (^xfctyh ^s rt \tt(AU9» 

(^^ Sicut avium volatilium gentes multae, 

Anserum vel gruum, vel cycnorum longa colla haben- 

tium 

Asio in prato, Caystri circum fluenta, 

Hue et illuc volitant exultantes alis, 

Cum clangore aliorum-ante-alios-considentium; reso« 

nat autem palus.") 

Marti/n» 

The whole passage is imitated more at large, Aen. vii. 
T. 699 ; 
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Dulcibus in stagnis rimantur prata Caystri^ 
Certatim largos humeris infundere rores, 385 

Nunc caput objectare fretis, nunc currere in undas^ 
Et studio incassum yideas gestire lavandi. 

Ceu quondam nivei liquida inter nubila cycniy ^ 

Cum sese epastu referunt^ et longa canoros 
Dant per colla modosy sonat amnis et Asia longe 
Pulsa palus, 

Asios often occurs in Homer, as a proper name, as well 
as its patronimic Asiades. Thus II. L. xiii. v. 759 ; 

(^^ Asiademque Adamanta, et Asium Hirtaci filium.") 

The swans of Cajster are transferred to the Mincius^ 
equally abounding in sedge and reeds, G. ii. v. 198; 

— Qualem amisit Mantua campum 
Pascentem niveos herboso flumine cycnos* 

Rimatur epulis, applied to Tityon's vultur, occurs Aepr 
▼i. V. 599; 

V. 386. Nunc currere in undas. L. 481. Now dive. 

The Latin phrase here means to pursue its course under 
water: Thus below, v. 438; 

Sol quoque et exorienSy et cum se condet in undas. 
And Aen. xii. v. 204 ; Effundat in undas, 

Warton translates it to run upon the water, ^^ Now dive, 
now run upon the watery plain." The word turrere pre* 
sents itself in various metaphorical senses in the works of 
our author : thus ships and fleets '^ run'^ through the water^ 
the plough '' runs" through the earth, &c. 

V. 387. Incassiim. L. 483. Unfulfiird desire. 

Incassum^ according to RuaBUs, signifies '' frustra quia 
cycnorum candori nihil addi per lotionem potest." 



And search the tranquil pools of Adiaii mead^, 

Their shoulders sprinkling with the pearly dew^ 480 

Itpw plunge their heads, now dive beneath the floods 

Eager to lave with unfulfill'd desire* 

l iii ■ I . I « 

• Lord Lauderdale follows Ruoeus : 

And now they dive, now clap their wings, " in VAin'* 
They wash their plumes still pure, still free from stain. 

Where the Translator, misled by the Commentator, has 
added nearly a whole line to express a sense by no means 
conveyed in the original. 

And according to Servius ; " Incassum ideo ait quia plu-* 
marum compositio aquam minime ad corpus admittit." 
This last interpretation Wakefield approves with a " verum 
est;" not without a satirical remark on the solution of the 
Pelphin Editor* 

The exposition of J. B. Ascensius is not much more to 
Ijbe purpose : " Incassum^ id est " frustra" quia " frustra" 
lal>oriose quaeritur, quod mox gratis et abundanter oifer- 
retur: sed cum ita se lavant volucres, sunt pluviae proxi* 
mae." 

Yet incassum admits of a very different interpretation, 
much more simple, and much more worthy the pen of 
Virgil. The original term of Aratus is aTrXijo-lof, 4>. v. 943* 
See Note, v. 374. The first and most obvious signification 
of which is inexpletum : accordingly Varro renders the pas- 
sage by studio inexpleto (a desire never to be satisfied) ; 
and Virgil also bearing in mind the meaning of the original 
itnd expressive word of Aratus, renders it by incassum 
(derived according to the grammarians from *^in" and 
^ careo," something being still supposed to be deficient 
and wanting) : and he represents the swans and other 
aquatic birds- as persevering in such constitutional habits, 
and gestures, as are natural to the race, their innate and 
greedy desire of washing being never completely gratified. 
The terms therefore used by the poets^ aw^fuflwy ineassumy 

R 
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Tiim comix plent pluviam vocat ipproba Irocei \ 

Bt sola in sico& secum spatiatur arenft. 

Nee noctuma quidem carpenles pensa puellfl^ 390^ 



inexpletiimy are properly applied to denote " the perpetual- 
continuance in excess of a desire unfuifiUed." But let 
Yirgil be his own interpreter, and he will be found to 
apply incassiim in this sense in a variety of instances : 
thus G. iii. v. 97, the aged war-horse rages with excess of 
desire to take his station in the ranks, which from infirmity 
of age he is unable to accomplish. 

Si quando ad pr alia ventum est^ 
Ut quondam in stipulis magnus sine viribus ignis 
Incassumjiirit* 

The passage at large relates to the breeding of hor^ea^ 
and a manifest contradistinction is made between the terma 
frtistrd and incaisi^m. 

It is also applied to interminate labour, Aen» Tii. ▼• 431 y 
when Alecto in the person of Calybe appearing to TumuBr 
in a dream, thus accosts him ; 

Tume tot " incassum^^ Jusos patiere labores ? 

That is, '' Wilt thou, Turnus, suffer so many repeated 
labours to be lost ineffectually without an accomplished 
end ?" — And again, Aen. viii. v. 377, when Venus soliciting 
Vulcan to make arms for her son Aeneas, thus addresses 
him ; Nee te carissime conjuxy 

Incassumve tuos volui exercere labpres. 

That is, she hopes to prevail with him, not without & 
most endearing appellation, to comply with her request oa, 
this particular occasion ; ^ince she was not in the habit o£ 
troubling him^ and importunately soliciting the perform-^, 
ance of his art in her behalf '^ without ceasing" (incassiim.^ 

Again,-— To a continued effusion of sorrrow ; when. 
Andromache happens tp meet Aeneas in the midst of hia^ 
pecfgrin^tioiMy Aen. iii. y. 345 > 
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The lonely raven struts along the shor^ 

Denouncing rain with hoarsely-cawing note* 

Nor less unmindful of the brooding storm 485 



Taliajundebat lacrt/mans^ iongosque ciehat 
^' Incassum^^ ^eius — 

r And inexpletum is assigned to the incontinent weeping 
tof Evander, when he clings to the hand of Aeneas at his 
final departure from the Palatine Hills; Aen. viii. v< 658 > 

Turn pater Evandrus dextram Compl0xu9 eUntis 
H^ret inexpletum lacrymanst 

In these instances^ incassum and inexpletum having the 
vame identical meaning, might change places without offers 
iikg' any violence to the senses These terms therefore 
Hmequivocallj denote ^^ The continaance in excess ^f any 
t^bject which is incapable of receiving complete gratis 
ieation.'' 

-' Homer uses aw^fix in a way not very dissimilar, where 
ma object is pursued without a possibility of its heimg 
#veitaken^ II. xvii. v. 75 ; 

"ivTrova AtaxJ^ato ^ou(pfovo9* 

(^^ Hector, nunc tu quidem sic curris, quos nen asMqUerit) 

perseqiien» 
- £qaod ^acidae bellicosi.'') 

The application of the sign is, That the water*fowl per<* 
)iievere in washing themselves at the approach of a storm, 
9ecat»e when it arrives, they are precluded from indulging 
themselves in their accustomed gratification^ 

The introducing a personal address by the term xndeasy 
gives an agreeable relief to continuous narration. Macrobius, 
Sat. L. V. c. 14, quotes this line amongst others as an imita* 
tion of Homer, II. iv. v. ^23 ; 

(^*Tunc non dormitantem vidisse? Agamemnona litebileiii.^y^ 

a2 
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NescivSre luemem, test£ ciim ardente ¥ideren€ 
Scintillare oleum, et putres concrescere fungos* 
" 'Nee minus ex imbri soles et aperta serena 
Prospicere, et certis poteris cognoscere signis. 



V. 388. Comix. L. 483. The raven. 
The comix answers to the raven, or the carrion-crowy 
which has similar hahits. 

^^ The Royston crow, with the black bill, head antf 
wings black with a glossy blue; the breast, belly, back 
and neck cinereous grey ; shafts of the feathers blackish, 
continues with us (in Cornwall) from October to March, 
but generally on the sea shore, and betwixt Penzance andt 
Marazion, fond of the products of the beach, though gene-^ 

rally reckoned graniverous^r" Berlase's Nat. Hist* o€ 

Cornwallr 

The meaning of the sign is. That the raven wanders on 
the sea-«horey waiting for a supply of food,' that is, of bro- 
ken shell fish, when bad weather is expected. 

^^ The ancients thought that crows (or ravens) not only* 
predicted rain, but called for it. Thus Lucretius, L. v.. 
v. 1084 ; 

^ Et partim mutant cum tempestatibus un& 
Raucisonos cantus^ cornicum ut sacla vetusta^ 
Corvorumque greges^ ubi aquam dicuntur^ et imbrex 
PoscerCy et interdum ventos^ aurasque vocareJ** 

Martyn. 

Horace also notices the longevity of the raven, and it9» 
augury of rain : 

Aqua nisifallit augur^ 
Annosa comix, Carmr L. iii. Ode 17r 

And again, Carm# L. iii. Ode 27 ; 

Imbrium divina avis imminentium. 

Plena voce improba' meaxis being beyond measure voci^ 
UrouB,^ See Note, v. 119. 
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The conscious damsel at her evening task, 

When with a paler light the gleaming vase 

Sputters its oil, and snuff-balls dim the lamp. 

Nor less the sign distinctive when the Sun 

From clouds emerging gilds the clear serene, 490 

Spatiare signifies to walk with a solemn step, as Pingues 
ipatiatur ad aras. Aen. iv. v. 62 ; 

Applied to the gait of the rayen it signifies ^^ to strut." 
f he line, 

^t sola in siccA secum spatiatur aren&j 

h«8 been remarked for its alliteration. 

V. 391. Testa ardente. L. 487. The gleaming vase, 

Servius remarks that the middle stile is here assumed ; 
^^ Medius vero in his libris stylus, sicut dicimus supra^" 
The mediocrity of stile, and lowness of the subject must 
be admitted ; yet the Poet has the art of embellishing the 
one by the smoothness of his numbers, and dignifying the 
4>ther by the appositenes^ of his images^ 

V. 392. Putres fungos. L. 488. Snuff-balls. 

Ursinus introduces three explanatory quotations from 
the Greek writers : the first from Aratus, *. v. 976 ; 

(^^ Aut lucernae fungi congregentur circa myxan^ 
Noctem per caliginosam.") 

Mt/$(x (myxa) means the burnt snuff of the wick of a 
candle or lamp : and UlwcAttr (fungi) its congregated smut(;j 
excrescences. 

His second quotation is from the Yespis of Aristophanes, 

W.. 260 ; 



Nam neque tum stellis acies obt\isa videtur ; S0$^ 

Nee fratris radiis obnoxia surgere Luna ; 
Tenuia nee lana& per coelum yellera ferri ; 

Kot{N Icrd* ovucr o^% ip^fSf rfflmfvt ro vXBtAt 
*'X5<y^ waynouua ty(^u Tof dew 9'o<v0'dM • 
"Eve/a/ 7ot;y ror<7'/y Avxyoio* ov]o7< ^vwHtcr * 
0;Xc< ^ o)ay 9}^ rwil VQiiii vij^v (dAXterlat, 

(^^ Et mirum ni quatuor ad summum cis dies iiecesse 

Fuerit Jovem pluere ; adeo increvere in lucernis fangi ^^ 
Solet autem quam maxime, si istud fiat, pluere.") ^ 

The third quotation is from Callimachus in the Scholii| 
p{ Aratus by Theon. ^. v. 976 z—l^'v? at • 

('* Quando — Lucerna ardente fiant frequenter fuii^.") 
Aratus ascribes the reverse of the sign to flEur weatfaifer ; 

^« V* 999 s Kat ^Xiyiff ierv^tau \vyQtuit. 

(^^ Etiam flammae quietae lucernarum.") 

V. 393. Nee minus ex imbri. L. 489. Nor less the slg^. 

The Poet having expatiated on the signs of bad weather 
under the article of pluviasque^ et agentes frigora ventog 
V. 35^9 now refers to the astus of the same line, adverting 
first to the negative and afterwards to the positive signs 
indicating fair weather. i 

Martyn reads vejrmdr^ soles (unshoWerj 8Uus)j but his 
variation from the common readipg ex imbri is ill sup-, 
ported, and his note without weight, since the passage 
itself alludes to a similar figure in Aratus, ^. v. 995 ; 
'Eta' ^s yaKvivalviv ^niJiMtoQiif tv ^e fMtAdt XP^ 
*Eff ^alpif op9»t» ■■ ' 

■(^^ Ad serenitatem vero e tempestate diligenter oportet * 
Ad praesepe respieere.") * 

The Translator diifers from Heyne in most of the par- 
ticulars of his Second ^' Excursus" relative to the signs of 
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Kor point obtuse deforms the brilliant stars : 

When at her rise the Moon seems not to court 

tk borrowed lustre from her brother's beams i 

Nor thin-spun fleeces float in heaven's vault : 

■ * ■ ' . . 

the weather ; as well as of his First on the Plough of Virgil : 
|)ut as the subject of both is fully discussed in the Notes, 
be will not now enter on an examination of the positions of 
this learned Editor, who in these essays Endeavours to 
|ii:plain to others, what he confesses he did not well under- 
hand himself. 

' V. 395. Nam ilequ« tiim stellis. L. 491. Nor point obtudev 
From the bluntness of the edges of a star, Aratus predicts 
foul weathdr ; ^. v. 1013 ; 

C Cum autem e stellis lucidus fulgor hebetatur.") 

' Virgil reverses the figure, ascribing fair weather to their 
^arp appearance. 

* V. 396. Obnoxia. L. 493. A borrowed lustre. 

Ohnoxia is thus used in the sense of ^^ being beholden 
U:' G. ii. V. 438; 

Juvca aroa videre 
Non rastris hominum^ non ulli '' obnoxia'*^ cur a. 

' And by Milton, Par. Lost, Book vii. v. 370 ; where the 
Moon is called the '' Sun's mirrour," 

With full face borr'wing her light-^From him. 

Many other authorities are quoted by Aineworth to th« 
iame purport. 

V. 397. TenuiA nee lan«i« h. 494. Nor thiri-sptin fleeces. 

By thin fleeC^ the Ptfet ftieatnft g69OTtmer clouds having 
the resemblance o^ fleeces of wOol : this according to 
Aratus was a si^n of rain ; <>. v. 938 : 
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Non tepidum kd soleih pennas inliUore pandunt 
Dilectae Thetidr Alcyones ; non or« solutos 

Immundi meminSre sues jactare maiiiplos : 40Q 

■ " ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ' ■ ' I ■ ■ ■ " 

*Ol» iJMKial% voicotatv lotKolot U^aTiXovlau, 

(^^ Saepe item venientibus pluviis nubes plane 
Quales plurimum velleribus similes apparent.") 

Thus also Plinj, L. xviii. c. ult ; 

Si nubes ut vellera lana spargentur muUa ab oriented 
aquam in triduum prasagiunt. 

As Virgil and Pliny call these thin clouds vellera lana^ 
^o Oyid likens a' fleece carded by Arachne to a cloud, MeU 
L. yi. V. 21 ; ftepetitaque longo 

Vellera mollibat nebulas ^quantia tractu. 

They are also compared to " mare's tails," and always 
accounted a sign of rain. 

The four short syllables of tenuia^ are to be scanned as 
ienvitty changing the " u'^ into a " v," 

V. 399. Thetidi Alcyones, L. 495. Nor Thetis' Hal^ 
cyons. 

^' Halcyone was the wife of Ceyx : he going to consul^ 
the Oracle at Delos perished by shipwrect; on which 
account she threw herself into the sea ; they were both by 
Thetis transformed into marine birds, and named Halcyons • 
and Thetis in consideration of their former conjugal attach-* 
ment tranquilises the sea on which they float their nest 
during the days of their incubation : from hence is derived 
the term, halcyOn days," — Servius, 

Theocritus notices their being protected by the Nereids, 
Idyl. vii. V. 57 ; 

X^aXxvovia C^piavlt rot xvfMtla^ rxt n Odhaiaarafy 
Tm Tf yoioy, Toy t* ivpov^ oa lar^acix <pv%i» xtyh* 
'AXxvoyfidT, yXavxcitar Niofsio'i rattle yJiKKrix 
Opvi^cijy i<pt\a9i9y otrotKr rt ffip *f$ »^oa »yf<z^ 
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Kof Thetys' Halcyons bask the shores along - 495. 
With wings expanded to meridian suns : 
Nor sows unclean are mindful to provide 

(^t Ct Haley ones sternunt fluptus, et mare, 

Atque notum, atque eurum, qui extremas algas movet : 

Alcyones, quae a glaucis Nereidibus maxime 

Inter aves diliguntur, quaecunque e mar! victitant.") 

Marine birds are accustomed to dry their wings expanded 
to the sun, being a long time retentive of moisture from 
the saline impregnation : but they are observed to be thus 
employed only at the approach of rain, since in fair weather 
their feathers naturally become dry without this exertion* 

The name aXxvona is said to be derived from Xlotfa to *§$ 
ibkt xvMiv : (" propter quod in mare parturiunt."} 

V. 400. Immundi sues. L. 497. Nor sows unclean. 

This sign is adopted from Aratus, but with a different 
application ; Aratus asserting that swine are eager to col- 
lect litter at the approach of foul weather (if the translators 
explication is admitted) ; and Virgil, that they are not' 
mindful to perform this office in fair weather. The lines 
itf Aratus are (including the prognostic of the goats to 
perfect the sentence), ^. v. 1122; 

0^^* aJyto'y Trptwto Tnpttnriv^ovdou ^axait^outr 

The translation of Buhle is, 

C Neque caprae, ilicis studiosae circum ramos 
Serenae sunt, neque sues in luto furentes.") 

And the note of the scholiast Theon is, Kai oi Qvic M 
mfoa" rot (popvlov o lalt Bo^Co^y, oioct av^n^utr t^uat^ rat o/Ao/a. 
Qo/Aocifova't* 

(^' Sues quoque quando (popvl^py qui est ^' fimus,". iusatu- 
rabiliter appetiverint, similia significant.") 

Where ^opvloar is explained by Cop/3opo<r, both signifying. 
fimtitf. But in fact the swine are not observed to wallow in 
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At hebulae ma^i ima petunt, cainpoqufe i^cumbunt | 
Solis et occasum servans de culmin^ summo 
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the mire at the prospect of bad weather; therefore the 
prognostic subject to this interpretation doea not weli 
apply« Virgil, adopting the sign 6i Aratns, renders the 
word fofvlo& by tnanip'las (a whisp of Straw), his Ihiea 
having tlie following construction : ^^ Atid the swine Aow 
iE9»licitous to wallow in the mire^ are not mindful to cairry 
loose, in their mouiha wisps of. straw, which thej ar^ kf 
the habit of coUeoting, and depositing under cover io ftftM 
oith themselves with a warm nestling bed in wet weathen*^ 
Natural instinct points out to this class of animals to 6iiieft# 
tjiemselves with light mud, in warm weather^ and to mV it 
off when diu, by way of cleansing their scroftdpqa. iIImi^^ 
hence an old sow is designated by '' scrofa." The trans-^ 
lation of Aratus would then more properly be rendered' in 
Latin thus, ^' Neque sues (sunt placidi) quisquilias (aut 
stramenti manipulos) insano desiderio appetentes." An4 
in English : '' Nor are the swine, with a prospect of 
serenity, eager to collect a bedding of weeds or straw." 

^ofvlov is used in a familiar manner to signify ^^ dry 
straw " by Aristophanes in his Acbarnenses, 73 ; '£y ^hfviff 
ifuS^a^uyatoo'^ (^^ In stramento Cubans.) And the ^00- f*04 
fopv(oPy Acharn. 928, (Dato mihi manipulum stramenti,") 
more particularly corresponds with Virgil's maniplos. 

The ^ofQcfov also of the same author well accords with 
the sense of " wet mud" in Ranae, 145 and 273 — Vespae, 
259 — Equites, 866. 

From hence it may be presumed, that the manipulm of 
Virgil, and the ^^loo- of Aratus, and Aristophanes are 
words of the same import signifying ^^ dry straw;" and that 
fnfmundus like CofCofoa- is assigned to " wet mud." ImmuntS 
then here signifies, delighting in being <* smeared wfth 
piud." Jactare^ commonly " to cast from the hand ;" and' 
liere " to deliver from the mouth." MariiphSy fegularly 
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Their nestling beds of mou th'^coUected straw* 
|LfOW sink the clou(b recumbent on the plain : 
AMy watchipg from her rpof the sun's decline^ 509 

^^ what is gathered into a bundle hj the hand ;" and here 
paetaphoricallj, '' what is collected bj the mouth." 

Erasmus Darwyn, a very intelligent observer of nature^ 
when contrasting the instinct of animals with their reason-^ 
ing faculties^ remarks, '' that swine as they require shelter 
£rom the cold of climate, have learned to collect straw ii| 
their mouths to make their nest, when the wind blows 
0old^ and to call their companions by repeated cries to 
fseist in the work, and add to their warmth by their 
Numerous b^d-fellows." — Zoonomia, vol. i, page 228, pa 
Jnstinct. 

Swine in general are very impatient of cold or wet* 

' V. 401. At nebulae. L. 499. The clouds recumbent. 
* Thus Aratus, *. v. 988 ; 

UvOfAttet rtirRen 9t(piX'»iy axfott ot xoKSnou 

' C* Verum si obscura per mentis magni 

Vallem extendatur nebula, summa vero cacumina 

ft 

Appareant pura, omnino tunc serenus fueris<") 

Thus also Pliny, L. xviii. c. 35 ; 
. NebuUi e montibus descendeniesy aui ccelo cadentes^ tef 
fk jDollibus sidentes. serenitatem promittunt, 

. V. 403. Noctua. L. 501. The bird of night. 

- Most of the Commentators connect neqitkquam with 
^xerc^t^ and variously interpret it by ^' non*' or ^^ frustra:** 
fieitber of which expositions aceords with the meaning, or 
prognostic of Virgil. The adverb nequicquam should evt» 
gently be subjoined to the adjective, and not to the verb, 
find the construction is, Noc4ua exerc^t cantus nequkqwut^ 
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Nequicquam seros exercet noctua rahtiis. 

Apparet liquido sublimis in acre Nisus, 

tet pro ptirpureo poenas dat Scylla capillo ; 405 

Quacunqu^ ilia levem fugiens secat ssthera pennis, 



9ero» : (the nighUowl repeats her chant by no means iaie) 
that is? per litoten, as early as possible : and to enable her- 
^If to effect this, she is represented as taking her station 
on the summit of a roof, to watch the immediate setting of 
jbhe sun : and with such circumstantial connexion the word 
' has been used before in this Georgic, v. 192; Neqincquam 
pingjisesm See the Note. 

The Note of Servius is, ^^ Nequicquam^ id est, non ; 
Persius, — Nequicquam Jundo suspiret nummus in imo. Sat. 
L. ii, V. 51. — Item Virgilius, Aen. ii. v. 646 ; 

Et summo cltfpei nequicquam umbone pependiL^'* 

In each of these respective quotations, to render the 
reasonings of the Poets consistent, nequicquam must be 
interpreted not by '' non" but by ** frustra" (in vain, or, 
having no effect). The line of Persius may be rendered 
thus : ''The last piece of money at the bottom of the 
purse sighs '* in vairi." It sighs " in vain" either because 
its companions are already lost and cannot be recovered*:" 
or, '' because it is doomed to share the same fate itself, 
which it has no means of resisting." And the translation 
of the passage in the Aeneid is, '' And the spear of Priam 
'glanced from the brazen rim of the shield, and was sus- 
pended on the projecting part of the central boss, being 
thrown '' in vain," i. e. " nullo effectu." It was thrown 
from a weak arm, therefore did not take effect by pene- 
trating the buckler. The continuation of the comment of 
"Servius is, '' Et summo, &c. — Eandem rem bis dixit cum 
prsecessisset, rauco quod are repulsum, quod idem est, et 
jsummo clypei umhone pependitJ*^ But neither do the quo? 
tatipns illustrate the subject of his comment, nor does he 
^bi»tanliate his exposition of nequicquam by " non :" nor 
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The bird of night repeats her earliest Isj* 
Lo Nisus high in air the welkin skims, 
And Scylla wails the glossy ravish'd hair : 

Where swift of flight she cuts the liquid main 

• f ■ " ■ ■ . ■ . .» 

in the last place convict his principal of tautology : for the 
rebounding of the spear from the brazen rim, or circum-^ 
ference of the shield, and its being ultimately fixed in the 
central boss, certainly present two very distinct images. 
Put the correctness of authors is not always to be measured 
by the standard of their commentators. Aratus, from 
whom Virgil copies the images, allows the owl to exercise 
her note, and places it amongst the prognostics of fair 
weather. $. v. 999 ; 

TtncrOof to/ C^/xa* 

(" Et serotlna noctua 
Tranquille canens marcescentis tempestatis 
Esto tibi signum/') 

And Geopon : L. i. c. 2, ex Aratro. 

kfu^ovo'ay x.at Kop»Kt<r ifKziona otyikn^li clfg^if ^alfoiliay xxti xfuf^oiliO'^ 
wofjJofiap ^iiXovo*/. 

. (^^ £t noctua vocem edens sine intermissione per noctem^ 
«t comix leniter in die crocitans, et corvi plurimi cater-' 
Tatim sicut laetantes, tranquilliiatem significant^'*) 

The culmen was the highest part of the house extended 
Above the roof, like a cupola, and perforated to discharge 
the smoke : it was placed perpendicularly over the hesirth 
(focus), which was in the centre of the building. Virgil has 
the same allusion noting the decline of day ; Eel. i. v. 83; 

Etjam summa procul villarum culmina fumant* 

It does not appear that the Roman cottages had any 
chimnies : many of the old halls of colleges, and the kitchen^ 
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ficce inimicus^ittrox magno stridore pei" liUiU 
Insequitur Nisus ; qu^ ae f^rt Nisus ad aui-as. 
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of religious houses^ where the fire was formerij made in 
the middle of the room with charcoal^ exhibit this sort oi 
rotunda, or cupola, terminating in a central summit*. 

V. 404. Nisus and Scylla. L. 502. 

^^ Nisus, king of Megara, was fated to retain his king^ 
dom as long as he preserved inviolate a shining lock of 
consecrated hair; but being besieged by Minos king et 
Crete, his daughter Scylla cut the fatal lock, and presente4 
a to Minos, with whom she had fallen in love ; but being: 
disregarded by him, she was dragged, after the capture ol 
the city, at the stern of his ship through the sea* Nisus 
being slain was transformed into a Sea^eagle,. or Man of 
war bird, and Scylla into a Ciris. — Servius^ — Ovid Met. 

Ciris, from the circumstance of the shaving of the hair^ 
may be supposed emblematically to be derived from X'^'t^ 
(tondeo). 

Carew in his Survey of Cornwall, which from its insular 
situation abounds with various marine birds, calls the 
smaller sea-gull the ^' Murre ;" probably derived from 
mergu^y the common gull or sea-pye : and that also a mer^ 
gendo, * 

• The Sea*eagle is what is now called the ^' Skua," which 
is a very strong and fierce sea-bird, and often contends in* 
fight with the Eagle. 

The natural history of these birds, to which Virgil 
alludes, is as follows; when in fine weather the smallei^ 
gull (which we may call a species of the mergusy) hasi 
glutted itself with fish, it rises from the water, and ia 
^mediately pursued by the larger gull, a species of ^' skua,". 
which^ watching the occasion, attacks and persecutes the 
smaller bird, and compels it to disgorge the contents of its 
pouch, or stomach, which the '' scua^^ adroitly catches 
beibre it M\b into the • water : the mergus then goes U 



Nisus pursues oii faivresounding wing ; 509 

Hnger to punish ; and where Nisus soars, 
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search of more food, and the ^^ skua^^ returns to its watoh 
for a similar prey, and repeats the s^me sort of persecution 
to others. 

For a more full account see the Encyclopaedias. 

Xhis persecution on the part of the larger aquatic birds 
aj^ainst the smaller is carried on with greater severity in the 
Northern seas, where, according to the accounts of Capt. 
J^ss and Capt. Parry, the " Larus glaucus," will swallow 
the little Awk (alca arctica), about the size of a pu$n or 
pigeon, quite whole. 

Some of these lines are nearly expressed in the same 
words ; the only difference lies in per auras ^ and raptim ad 
auras : the plain meaning seems to be, without entering 
iato any nice distinctions, that when Nisus discovers Scylla 
on the wing, he pursues her impetuously in an even direc- 
tion ; and when she discovers him soaring aboiie her^ she 
endeavours to avoid him, not so much by swiftness of 
flight, as by altering her course obliquely by steall^ a^d 
flying by quick turns, or snatches. 

The unequal conflict between the hawk and the dove, 
which suggested the ground- work of imitation^ . is thus 
described by Homer, II. xxii. v. 139; 

(^^ Veluti circus in montibus, velocissimus volucrum. 
Facile impetum dat in pavidam columbam, 
Haec autem oblique fugit ; iste vero in proximo acu tuns' 

edens clangorem 
Crebros faciens impetus insequitur, capereque illam 

animus jubet. 
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lUa levem fu^ens raptim secat aethera penius« 

TAm liquidas corvi presso ter gutture voces 410 

Aut quater ingeminant ; et saep^ cubilibus altis, 

Nescio qufi preeter soli turn dulcedine Jaeti, 

Inter se foliis strepitant ; juvat, imbribua actis, 

Progeniem parvam dulcesque revisere nidos. 

Purpureus is here to be rendered by '' nitidus," (glossy 
or shining,) rather than by a signification relating to coloar# 
A. Gellius, L. xviii. c. 11, defends the expression of an 
ancient poet, Furius, who was censured by the grammarian 
Caesellius, 

, *^ Quod ventus mare caruleum crispicans nitefacU pub* 
puRATy dixit ; 
Spiritus Eurorum virtdes quum pur pur At undas.^^ 

. Purpureus is applied in the same manner, Aen. i. v. 590; 
Lumenque Juventa — Purpureum* 

And by Horace, Carm. L. iv. Ode 1 ; 
Purpureis ales oloribus. 

By Ovid also, Ep. iv. v. 160; 

Purpurea tepidum qui movet axe diem* 

And purpurare by Columella, L. x. v. 101 ; 

Qua frondens purpurat auro — Ponatur vioku 

And by Cicero, Acad. Q. L. ii ; 

Quid mare^ nonne caruleum; aut ejus unda^ cum est 
pulsa remisy purpurascit ? et quidem aqua tinctum quodam 
modoy et infectum. 

V. 410. Corvi. L. 508. The rooks. 

The rooks are here introduced as giving a double prog- 
nostic of the weather. It is a sign of rain when they return 
from pasture, and fly quick in a large body, making a great 
noi^e with their wings, as in v. 382 ; 

Corvorum increpuit exercituS' 
Aqd when on the contrary, part of them stay at home^ and 
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A^neath she. flatters, and by.snatches flies. 

Then to more gentle sountb) th^ rooks attune 

From throat compressed a thrice-repeated note : 

And oft disporting in their high abodes, 510 

With secret pleasure flit among the leaves : 

Nor less, delighted after passing show'rs 



sportively flit up and down among the thick-leaved trees, 
repeatiug their cawing note three or four times successively 
in a softer tone, it is a sign of fair weather. 

Both these images are taken from Aratus ; the first de- 
noting the approach of rain by their voice and gestures; 
O. V. 966 ; 

Kat vw K^paxiff Stover eflaXayiMtKr 

H voli )tal xfv^aat rt Captivf haaaxj ^ory^ 
"MuKfof Ivip^t^wart rttst^oifMifot vitrei WKveim 

C Aut alicubi corri magnas guttas 

Voce imitantur simul pluvii impendente r 

Aut aliquando etiam crocitantes gravi congeminat& voce 

Multiim constrepitant, quatieutes alas frequenter.'^) 

The second of the decline of rain, and the prospect of 
fair weather ; v. 1003 ; 

Kxt MfoatM<T fMvfou fjin IfififAoUot Co6wils<r 
C^iatrax-ta^ avloip tvtilot fjiiix9p6a xtxXvyovlea'' 
nXitoitpot y uytTitSov tvit xotloto fjU^uvlai 
. ^fuiino' c/iAvXf loi * y(ai^n xe. rts matrotlo * 
Ola ra fjJv Qootao't XtyattofMvoiatv ofMiot' 
noXX« $c ^tJt^ftmo Vf^i 9^009, aXXo* iv av&v 
^H^i re xtiovo'tv^ Koci (molpivot awlifvotlat* 

(^^' Item corvi singuli plane, solitarii vociferantes 
Ingeminanter, at postea turmatim clamitantes ; 
Plurima autem gregatim quando cubilis memores sint * 
Voce .pleni ; laetari etiam aliqiiis putaverit : 
Sic enim vociferantur jucundantium in moremj 

s 



Haud equidcm credo quia sit divinitib'iUJ^ / 415 
I ngenium^ aiU, remm Fatp prudentia major 9 
Verum, ubi tempestas et ccsU mobilU hmmtxr 
Mutav^re vias, et Juppiter'liiunidtts auBtria 

II ; > ■ " I I' M I < I I *' lififliyi I y I t I I P I H I'll p»^M^— lyi^pyy^^i^ 

£t ssepe cirenm mouHA (urtHvi^y fiio49 81lp^r jpsiiin. 
Ubi et cubant^ et crebri& motibus se vertentes alas con-* 
cmiiuat") 

1. The Soboliast here quotes a similar figure from Ai^ehilacviy 

' ' (^ Firopter lastitiam sese agitans corviis*") 

' Lucretius also notices the changeful voice tA the rook ^ 
jE7^ partim mutant cum tempestatibus ^sh '' - ' ^ 
RaucUonos cantui, ' L. v. v. 1082. 

Quinctilian interprets^ %2iuf(3» in this place bj,^ moUes,''' 
and refers tp 'Hoi^ce, Cann. L. 1, Qde 24 i 

CuiUquMdm pdter-"^ocem cum cithara dedit* 

And to Ovid, Ann, L. 1. £3. IS. v. 8 ; > 

£^ Hquidum tenui gutture cantat etm. 

The rook Virgil always designates hj corvm (xo^|)^ 
they always assemble in large flocks or armies ; the raven 
' by comix (xo^om) a solitary funereal, or fatidical bird ; the 
daw is characterised by graculus^ or comicula (itAfoma^*. 
The Commentators in genial do not adhere to these dis» 
tinctions» ' 

Y. 412. Nescio qui.^ L. 512. Nor less delighted* 

Nescio and $cioy according to Wakefield^ are the only 

verbs in which Virgil makes the tenninating ^^ o^' short in 

the present tense : perhapif the two last vowels are meant 

to be contracted intp one syllable^ and to be re^ ^a 

nescio, — scio. Macrobius also observes that the final f^ o'' 
in ego and duo is made short by Virgil. 

The '' o" in spondee is made short Aen. ix. v.'SOG; 
Spondeo digna turn mgeniibus omnia C4epi9»^ 
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Their neals revisil, and their callow brood. 
Not that I deem their natures heav'n-inspir'd, 
With wisdom gifted superseding Fate ; 515 

Vet when the seasons, and the changeful air 



Unless the two last syllables be consiilered oa contracted 
into spondeo. 

rT. 415. Haud Equidem credo. L. 514. Not that I deem. 
' The Poet on many occasions, when his subject admits 
oT it, difersifips his work by the introduction of the pre- 
vailing notions of the most eminent philusophera. In this 
plscc he endeavours to account physically for the prescience 
of animals; and deduces from the doctrines of Plato, that 
brutes being irrational, and composed of the materials of 
the four elements, are acted on in a mechanical way bj 
their impulse, and governed by their motions and impres- 
sions, and are therefore subject to change, and eventually 
to perish by dissolution. 

Virgil himself was attached to the Academic philosophy. 

Servius enters on an abstruse disquisition in this plac^ ! 
relative to the instinct of brutes, compared with the rea* J 
soning faculties of man ; but quite gratuitously, since i 
thing of the sort appears in Virgil; who merely adverts to 
the involuntary actions of brutes, as influenced by the air, 
and thus becoming mechanical prognostics of the weather. 
The Note of La Cerda from Germonus concerning the 
generation of animals is as little to the purpose. 

Ingenium means a natural propensity or endowment. 
Thus G. ii. V. 177; 

Nunc locus arvorum tngeniiSj tpi* robora cuiquey 
QuU color, el qua sit rebus naturafirendis. 

In ancient Glossaries it is interpreted by ^Iithf o\ tlpv'» , 

V. 424. Si vero Solem. L. 524. Note well. 

The Poet having enlarged on the Siens of toe wealher 
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Densat, erant quae rara raodci^ et quae densa telaxat, ' 

Vertuntur species animorum, et pectora mbtus 420 

Niinc alios, alios, dim iiabila ventos agebat^ / 

Concipiunt : hinc ille avium concentus in agris, 

Et l«t« pecudes, et ovantes gutture corvi. 

i Si verd solem ad rapidum lunasque sequentes - 

Ordine respicies, nunqu^m te crastina fallet 485' 

Hora, neque insidiis noctis capiere serenae. 

Luna revertentes cuni primum colligit jgnes. 

Si nigrum obscuro comprenderit aera comu, . 

Maximus agricolis pelagoque parabicur imben .:. / 

At, si virgineum sufFudefit ore ruborent, iSCf 

Ventus erit ; vento semper rubet aurea Pheebe. 

Sin prtu in quarto (namque is certissimus auctor) . 

Pura neque obtusis per coelum cornibus ibit ; 

Totus et ille dies, et qui nascentur ab illo • -> 

Exactum ad mensem, pluvi^ ventisque carebunt ; 435 

' ■ ' " ■ I.I. I ■ I ■ I.I I 

to be collected frpm the habits of animals, and other sources 
previously recited, now completes his exemplification from 
those respecting the Sun and Moon. 

The rapidity of the motions of the Sun refers, according 
to the notions of the ancients, to the immense space he 
passes over between his rising and setting, subject in each 
hour to various changes and appearances. 

V. 427. Luna revertentes. L. 528. The new Moon* 

The signs to be derived from the Moon are threefold : 
and from certain appearances denote rain, wind, or serenity. 
The inference seems to be, that a conjecture may be formed 
in the first four days of the weather likely to happen during 
the whole course of the month : an unfavorable appearance 
in the first tliree days will betoken a continuance of rain or 
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Take new directions; and effective winds 

Some substances compress, and soitie relax ; 

Their enei^es are chang'd, arid they conceive 

Fresh impulse subject to the winds and clouds : 520 

Hence the wild transport of the frisking kine ; • 

Of feather'd songsters warbling in the grove ; 

Of rooks exulting in their frequent caw. 

Note well the progress of the quick-pac'd Sun 

Apd stated coui^ses of succeeding Moons ; 525 

Ne'er will the morrow fail its sure presage ; 

Ne'er will the brightness of a night deceive. 

When the new Moon collects returning fires ; 

If with obscuring mist her horn she cap, 

A gath'ring show'r impends on land and sea : 530 

Wind is betokenM, when a maiden blush 

Her cheek suffuses with a flame-like tint ; 

And with increasing winds she flushes more. 

If on her fourth rise the Moon display 

(No sign more certain) a clear lucid light, 535 

And point her crescent with a silver beam : 

Clear will her nights remain, and future file 

Of unexacted days; rior storip will vex, 

What time she fill her complement of age : 



wind ; and a favorable aspect on the fourth day, without 
rain or wind, a continuance of serenity. 

Many of the signs regarding the Moon are taken from 
Aratus. Thus 4>. v. 778 ; 

(^^Observa autem primiiai a coruibus utrimque iunam.'') 
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Votaque servali aoW^^it m littove nautfl^ 
Glauco, et Panope», et Inoo M^icert®. 
Sol, quoque et exoriens^ et ciim ae coBcUt mi utidas^ 

H II U»li I ■ ! I I I I I I » II III It » t 

And V. 801 ; 

Km ot hrl Xf^ Tf XfAAf 10 yutiinv txoAv * 

*AAAio^ V oAAio iMiKou99fiJm^ ^9Kiti9 tfikHk* 

(^^ Atque ejoft ex colore signa capesse meiMls cajttwis ; - 
Omnino enim para earn ait, sereaitatem obseryaie i ; 
Omnino vero rubens, conjicito venti meatus ; 
Alias aliter nigricans, conjicito pluviam." 

Ruaeus quotes an adage much to the same purport ; 
Pallida LunapluUy ruhicundaJltU^ aJba serendt. 

V. 430. Vlrgineum ruborem. L. 531. A maiden bkiahk 

Thus Aratus, <^. v. 784 ; 

AeWTq ^ly xai Iv (sAi! IftvBiar 

Tilpalot *cx Ipilaloto <p6cif7' *a(d,tini¥oif ty^wcoty 
*H 9qIw *ayJ^Kxntiouy ^ v^a^ *vyyua loyloo** 

(^^ Rara vero, et valde admodum rubens ^ 

Ventosa ; crassa autem, et obtusis comibus 
Quartum a tertio lumen debile habens, 
Aut Austro hebetatur, aut pluvia prope existenti.") 

Virgil in many cases adopts the figures of Aratus, and 
in other instances frequently reverses them* 

V* 434. Qui nascentur. L. 537. Future file. 

The birth of future days is an happy allusion to natural 
birCh : thus G. iii. v. 1 38 ; 

Exactis gravida cum mensibus errant. 

Thus also Aeu. iii. v. 98 ; 

Et nati natorum^ et qui nascentur ab Hits. 
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Then will each Seaman on his native shore; 5iQ/ 

Ifwm peril sav'd his plighted vows absolve ^ 

To GlaucuS| IV{elicert% Paappe* . . i 
But the Sun's orb most certain signs attend^ 






y. 436. Vota solvent nautse. L. 640. Eagh seaman.. 

It was the custom of mariners in the hour of danger to 
make vows to the maritime deities for their preservation, 
and to perform them to the best of their power when af-» 
rived on shore in safety. Th^ poorer sort hanged up their 
vestments on trees, or if naked ctevoted the hair of their 
heildi^ ; ttnd the richer inscribed tablets in temples. The^ 
following instances occur in Virgil himself: Aen. ill. V.40S.' 

Quin ubi transmissa steteHnt trans aquora clashes; 
StposUis arts jam vota in Uttore solves* 

And Aen. v. v. 235 ; 

DU quibus imperium pelagij quorum aquora curro . 
Vdbk latus ego hoc candetUem in Uttore taurum 
Constituum ante Uras toti reus. 

And Aen. xii. v. 766 ; 

forte sacer Pauni folds oleaster amaris 
Hie steierat^ nautis olim venerabile lignum : 
Servati €x undisj ubijigere dona solebant 
Ltmrenti divoj et voias suspendere vestes. 

. Ursinus ako refers %o the following epigram > Lucilios, 
Ep. L. vi. 

yKmwf itou Vnfity uai IvS/, xeu Mi^ituphf ; 

(^^ Glauco, et Nerei, et Inoi, et M elicertas, 
Et Buthio Saturnoy et Samothraeibus diis : 
Servatus ex pelago Lucilius hie totondi 
Ipsos capillos, nihil enim aliud habeo.") 
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Signa dabit : solem certksiina signa sequuntur, 
E«t quae mand refbrt, et quae surgentibus astris. 440 
lUe ubi nascentem maculis yariaTerit oitum 
Conditus in nubem, medioque refngerit orbe, 
Suspecti tibi sint imbres : namque urget ab alto 

V. 437. L. 542- Glaucus. 

' ^^ Hone Tersum e Parthenio transtulisse Virgiliun) auctore 
Mocrobio tradit Gellius* L. iii. c. 25. 
TXauK^y Ko* Vlfifity xat IvMy MtXixc/Ttf. 

. ^^ The transformation of Glaucus is described hj Ovid, 
Met. xiii* c* 15. 

' ^' Glaucus was a fisherman, who observing that his fish,, 
by touching a certain herb recovered their strength and 
leaped again into the water, had the curiosity to taste it 
himself, whereupon he immediately sprang into the ocean, 
and became a sea«god. 

^^ Panopea was a sea-nymph, the offspring of Nereus 
and Doris. The name is derived from vav (omnis) et 
Wa^A/ (comitem praebeo). 

^^ Ino was the daughter of Cadmus, and wife of Athamas 
king of Thebes : she flying from the fury of her husband, 
who had already torn one of their children in pieces, threw 
herself into the sea with her son Melicerta: they were 
both changed into marine deities. 

'^ Ino was also called by the Greeks Leucotheay and by 
the Romans Mater Matuta. 

'' Melicerta was callied by the Greeks Paksmony and by 
the Latins Portunm^^ . -^ - 

Servius, Ruieus, and others, translated by Martyn. 

Panopea^ and Mekcerta under the name of Portunusy 
are mentioned together, Aen. V. v. 239 ; 

Dixit J eumque imis subftuctibus audOi omnis 
Nereidunij Phorcique chorus^ Panopeaque virgo; 
Et pater ipse manu magnA Portunus euntem 
Jmpulit. 
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What both his rise portends, and what his faU i 
.What early lAom,' what rising stars betide. " 5«5 

His nasc€»t rise when spots obscure deforhi 
And sullen clbuds usurp his hollow disk, 
Distrust the shbw'r, distrust the noxioUs South, • 

. V. 438. Sol quoque. L. 543. The Sun's orb. 

The Poet now proceeds methodically to detail the pre- 
dictions drawn from the various appearances of the Sun, 
. A great number of these signs being taken from.Aratus, 
and indiscriminately interspersed, the quotation is made at 
large, that its parts may be applied by the reader. $, v. 819. 

*HfX/o/o ^i rot fjiMXiltif^txatltpOsf teiloar *. 

* *HfXiip xoi fA«AAov *(6ixo1a C^fAtfL -xt/Vi, 

Afdjpoltpov ^vvovli^ K»i *tx. Vifil^a ^avioA * 
Mi 01 votiuKkotio ytoy ^aXXovW ipovpaucr 

Mi}^c ri QoijCjc ^ifoty ^>duifoilo ^ Xtloo' amvTn* 
,. ' Ed ^* otvlifo' MtBoipot IJU9 iy(pt'QovKv(Hov-&fyi% 
^iiwn y an<pi\o<r fMiXatx^v vvo^ittXoa" utyXi^p^ 
Katl fxiv tvtpj^ofjJmff novcr iO* Imv^ioa roi, . 
AXX* wy^ oTHfoit MtXoff stt^ofAMoar VipiltXXjf, ; 
t ' iOvS* omrf(* Axl/yA/y, ai fAiy.voloy, ai ^c C«^n» 

'L^il^opLttteu QiKKjucrt^ t« V av mxft fuwot ^ailr^y 

• *AAX« vov i letoto hip^tlat^ i inyumo . 
2xfW)M V ii xe roi avyai vTrhtv ai ^Xioio 
Avlov io" ricXiov * rov yoip Cxomott xai aptcrlau, 
*Ei rt TFov n k»' iptvOoa hnrpi^u^ ota re vo>^>A 
*E>iKoyAvuv vi<pluv ipvOpxtvilau aXXodev aXXo ' 

"H f i vov fAiXtfyci, xatf Q^t rei fjJt.. u^«lo7 itAif 
T^fAotla fAeXXoyioo*, rei $* tpevQix vii^ avifMto, 

0^ Solis item tibi cura' sit utritnqua euittis ; 
Soli etiam magis nota signa ponuntur, 
, ,.' Utpobique occidenti, et ex imo ascendeoti. 
V " |t^« ejus varietur primum tangcutis arva 



Arboribusq^ie fBliaqiie NotUB|.pecorkiiie sinUten .. r 
Am ubi sub lucem deafNi inter nubila sese , s ; 44$ 
Diversi eruippeiit radii^ sot idM .pallida surged 
Tithoni croceum Knqiieos Aurora cubik ; 
Heu I mali lAm mites defeadiKt jpnmpiaua uyai;;^; ^ 
T4ba muUa in tectisirxepitans aalit homda grando* 
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CirculuB^ quando sereni indigus diei fueris : 
Neque aliquam notam ferat, sed appareat unicolor 

ubique* , 

Si item plane pamm ipsam habet vespertinam iempus^ 
. Occubatque innubilus blando postmeridianiis fiilgore^ , 
Et utique subseqiiente Aurora adhuc setenuB fuetit: 
At non quando eaVu^ ttptnureni ^xoriatkr^ 
Neque quando ex ndiik quidam Aintrumy ^idam 

Boream 
Scissi tangunt^ media autein lubida fAht^' 
Sed turn vel ptntiatn ostendit vei venttim# 
Aspice autem, si etiam mtbetnt radii Solis 
Ipsum in Soienl ; hujus eti&m obsenraticmea optimae 

sunt^ 
Si quando vet Mhot inbidit, ut dttpe 
Attractis Hiibibus tubescit alicunde alit^i"! 
Aut si quando tti^ed^it ; et tibi base quid^itt pluvise 
Sunt dgna fottiildie, rtibea vero omtita vent2."> 

Tbe fioXAof Io<xo7« Cfi^^i And the Cxovtat oiftata,t of Aratus 
are words of the like import with the cerHssima nigna of 
Virgil : and xoiXoo* lc/iofAcyo9> is rendered by medioque reju^ 
gerit orbe. 

v. 444. Satis sinister. L. 550. And <5oni. 
Thus Aratus, O, J086 ; 

Tiyvtlaiy ovk ^SRi9 %iifAftn> f^'Xotf' SvT mfifkurtf* 
(" Ne vero nimium fodiant, quoniam magna prater inl)dum 
j^venit, neque plantis procetta grata, neque arationibus.'') 



Which rusbing from aloft the vine destroys, 

And com and cattle perish in the blast. 550 

Or when diverging rays mid passing clouds, 

Burst from his orb and shine with scatter'd tight; 

Or when Aurora with a paUid hue 

Quits old TithonuB' saflron-colour'd bed : 

111 shall the leaf defend the tender grape, 559 

The cov'ring leaf, when pelting hail descends, 

And bounds from side to side with horrid din. 

V. 447. Tithoni cubile. L. 654. Tithonus bed. 

This verse ia repeated, Aen. iv. v. 585. 

Tithomis was the brother, or according to others the som 
of Laoniedon, king of Tro}r : Aurora was bbled to hav^ 
fallen in love with him, and to have made him a partuet 
of her bed : site granted him immortality, but could not 
exempt him from the decrepitude of old agt', which be- 
coming a burthen to him, be was tmnaformed into a '^ Ci- 
cada." 

Homer speaks frequent) j of Aurora, or Hwt, rising from 
the bed of Tilhonus, as II. xi. v. 1 ; 

'Hio- y U XiX'"* "V ayxiSa Ti9™/o 
'iifiiff, iV iQaniiliiiai f'WS' pifti nSi QfaHisi . 

(" Aurora autem e lectis a pulcro Tithono 

Surgebat, at tnunortalibus luccm ferret, ct mortal i bus.") 



V. 448. Ueu male pampinus. L. G5S. Ill shall the \eA 
The meaning of in tectu has been strangely mistaken by 
the English translators, on supposing it to relate to the 
" roofs of houses," instead of the covering, or mtoraJ pro- 
tection giveri to th« grape by the leaf of the vine. It is 
well known to botanists, that if the leaves are destroyed, 
(he fruit never comes to perfection ; the skin of the berry 
becomes tough, and shrivelled j and thu plauL iUelf, what 



Hoc tiam, emenso ctm jam deoedet Olymipo, . .v4dQ 

Profuerit meminisse magis; nam ssp&Tid^nua '.'■'". 

Ipsius in vultu' Yarips errare colotes. * 
Cceruleus piuviam denunciat, igneus Euros. 
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is technically cidied bide-boand,. aad its /vitality, itself e^- 
4angered. ^ * ; 

The tnuu^tion of Dryden is as follows : 

Hqw shall tbe*vine with tender, leaves defend 
Her teeming clusters when the storms descend, 
When ridgy roofs,' and tiles can scarce avttit 
«. To. iHur. thef ri^n pf tfie r«ttliivg hail. , 

The two first linea nearly .express the sense of the. origi- 
nal, but the two. last. are marked by. deformity : ^f ridgy 
roofs " and ^' tiles " disconcert and debase the poetical 
]mag«,: which in itself is simple,, natural, and beautifal. 
The translations of .Warton.and Sotheby are much in the 
same strain* 
• . Catron gives a better exposition of this passage :-:— 

^^ Ah ! que n' aurez-vous pas k craindre pour la vigne ! 
li' epaisseur de ses feuilies ne la defendra pas de 1' epou- 
vantable gr^le, pr^te du ciel." 

The protection of the leaf is noticed by Xenophon ; 

uaty h^daxit C^tailjBiv r» iXtwfAivct r»v%v riv wpan, Oix. cxix. 18* 

^ (^^ Vitis autem pampinos explicans, quamdiu sunt ejus 
uvae adhuc tenerae, docet ea quae tunc temporis soli expo- 
sita.sunt, urnbr^ quadam es^e tegenda.") 

And also by Cornificius, quoted by Servius at v. bbi 
•vih.eTQ fcdtus is meant to be explained by ^m^i?*, but the 
application is not allowed to be conclusive : 

Ut folia quajrugibus arboreis tegmina gtgnuntur. 

• The reference of Cornificius is better adapted to this 

place. 

" The testimony of Columella also is decisive. 5 



Much it avails to 'mark^the setting'Suh \ ' ' 

What various-colour^ tints his look' sufiiises' 

The dark cerulean heavy showers portends : SGtT 

Humillimis tabulatis aptior Vi&ula brevem materiam, du- 
rum et latum folium exigit, cujus amplitudine firucti]^ ^uos' 
^pt^ime ad versus grandinem tuetur. L. iii. c. ii. 22. , 

* * • .' 

V. 450. Emenso Olympo. L. 558. The setting sun. 
Thus Aratus, *, 890 ; 

f f ^ Occideutalibus enim magis certa deprehenderes ; 
...Ab occidente namque pariter signa sumuntur usque* . 
in perpetuum.") 

V. 453. Coeruleus. L. 560. The dark cerulean. 

The following quotation is quoted by Warton from Poly- 
metis, p. 167; 

^^ Tbo' I believe there is nothing in the whole language 
of the Romans, that we are more at a loss about now, t^an 
iheif names of colours, it appears evidently enough that 
cieruleus was used by them for some dark colour or oth^: 
One might bring a number of instances to prove this, but 
one or tw6 from Virgil will be sufficient. 

' - Cieruleus pluviam denuntiat 

— Casruleus supra caput astitit imberj 

Noctem hyememqueferens^ vt inhorruU unda tenebris*^ 

N. B. Cceruleus seems to be ascribed to the blue, glaucuf 
to the green, casius to the gray, and rutilm to the red 
tinge, whether their shades are. of a light or dark com- 
plexion. Many substances appear of a light colour in small 
quantities, yet dark when collected in a body, as clouds 
composed of vapour, and even water itself however trans- 
parent. 

Servius explains Cceruleus TibriSj Aen. viii. v. 64, by 



Sin maculse indiMeiit mtilo iinmik:eri«r igni, 

Omnia tune paiiter Tento nimbisque videbis 459 

Fenrere : non illft quisquaEm me noete per altum 

Ire, neque k terrtrmoneat conTdilere fnnem. 

At si, cum refevetque diem, condetque rekttUm^ 

Lucidus orbis erit ; fhistra terrebere nimbis, 

Et clairo silvas cernes Aquilone moveri. 460 

Deniqud, quid V^per ser^s yehi^t, undd sef^nas 

Ventus agat nubes, quid cogitet huniidus Anster, 

Sol tibi signa dabit, ' Scdem quiB dicere falsum 

*^ altuiB," ^* profunduB ;•* because tbe deeper the river, tie 
dali^er the colour of its waters* Homer always attributes 
a dark colour to water. 

Thus also ApoU. Argon. L. iv. v. 1574; 

(^^ Immota profunditas nigrescit.") 

V. 456. Fenrere. L. 563. Conflicting. 

Fervere is the infinitive of the old Latin word fervo of 
the third declension. It is often used by Virgil. Thus 
Aen. viii. v. 567 ; 

Fervere Leucaten^ auroque effulgere Jluchu. 

Effulgere is also from the ancient verb effulgo: stridoy 
and tiior are also sometimes met with. And the third plu- 
ral of the perfect tense of irregular verbs is often made 
common, as tulerunt^ and tulSrunt^ &c. 

y. 456. Non ilia quisquam. L. 565. Far be my lot. 

^^ This kind of personified excursion is adopted in other 
places : thus G. ii. v. 435 ; 

Nee tibi tarn prudens quisquam persuadeat uuctor 
Tellurem Bored rigidam spirants movere. 
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The red anllcipfi^t^ tb^ future g»fe^ 

Sfkid A>ingl^ spots with fi^-red combined 

Blen4 with conflicting winds, conflicting mnp 

When such the signs forbodilig squalid storms. 

Far be my destined lot to tempt the sea, 565 

;0r loose my cable from the stead&st rock» 

Should the bright Sun with lucid orb arise, 

And still with gairish beam foreclose the day, 

Hush'd be the storm ; hush'd each appaling fear, 

While gentle breezes fan the nodding groves. ^70 

.1^ short whatever the sign late Vesper giyes ; 

•Whence placid winds serener clouds impel : 

Wha,t Auster meditates in humid skies : 

These, these the more prophetic Sun reveals. 



And G. ill. V. 435 ; 

Ne mihi turn moiled sub dio carpere iomnosy 
Nee dorso nemoris libeat jacuUse per herboi. 

Cerda and Martyi|* 

The sentiment itself imd mod^ of ^](prea6ion is taken 
fir^m Aratus, ^. v. 413; 

T^ yun fboi viKayit nfiuv tlXvymv i>^Xu9 

(^^ Idcirco ne mihi pelago nubibus obductum alib 
Libeat in medio hoc apparere ccelo astrum**'} 

y* 458. At 81. L. 567. Should the bright Son* 
Thus Aratus, ^, v* 858 ; 

Hkno'iotf UfHiu^tf ipwdncTy iu C< h-aXm xfi 
"Avftov^ ovS* iwi tnnOi WtfSfHAiw oiroio. 
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Audeat ? lUe etiam CSC09 inetaretumultus 

Saepd monet, jfmudemque et operta tum^cere beUa. 465 

lUe etiam e;sBtinctomi8eratus Cffisare Romam, . 
Cum ciiput obscurft nitidum femigine texit^ 

" J 

(^^ At si hie quidem innubilus se submergat fluctu vespera ; 
Descendenti vero nubes^ ejt adeunti : . ; 

Juxtim existant rubicund® ; baud te valde oportet 
Cras, neque per noctem.timere de pluviL") 

' '^V. 461.* Vesper senig. L. 571. Late Vesiper. • •* 

Nescis (fidd Vesper, serus vehaty was a proverbial- saying* 
See A. GeHiufl^ L. xiii*. c. 2 :. and.Macrob, Sat. L, iii. c»7. 
Emmeness. 

Serenas here signifies ^^ drj," in contradistinction to 

humiduSy signifying " wet.'* 

K-- — - — - . . - 

V. 462. Quid cogitet. L. 573. What Auster meditates. 

The Greek and Roman Poets frequently personified the 
winds, as well as mountains^ rivers, and' countries. ' Thus 
•before, v. 103 ; ' 

I. .1. 1 . ■ Et ipsa suas mirantur Gargara messes. 

And thus Horace, quoted by Warton, of the river Air- 
fidus, L. iv. Ode 14 ; 

Diluviem minUatur agris. . 

Thus also Persius, Sat. vi. v. 12 ; ^ 

• Quidpreparat Auster — Itrfelix pecori. 

The pestiferous wind in the south of Italy called the 
'' Sirocco," is from the south-east. Notus, a wind blowing 
from the south-west, is derived from poiU (humiditas). 

V. 463. Sol tibi signa dabit. L. 574. The prophetic Sun. 

At this peribfi the Author concludes- the » whole of the 
didactic precepts of the Middle Division. 
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And who will dare with falaehood brand the Sun ? 675 
He too the tumult's near approach forewarus ; 
Clandestine fraud, and swell of stifled war. 
At Caeuar's hapless death he pitied Rome, 
His glory shrouding in the dark obscure ; 

V. 4Q3. Solem quia. L. 575. What man will dare. 

The Poet having in this, and the two following lines, 
introduced according to his usual method a link of con- 
nection, preparatory to his subsequent observatione, pro- 
ceeds, by the mention of the divination of the Sun, imper- 
ceptibly to glide into a magnificent digreseion, or episode, 
in which he descants in the highest stile of epic poetry, on 
the nameroQB, and well-authenticated prodigies attendant 
on the death of Julius Caesar : the first place being giveu 
to the recital of tiioHe of the Sun, and the signal disappro- 
bation of that luminary of the alrociousness of the deed. 

V. 485. Tumcacere hella. L. 577. Swell of war, 
Plato uses a similar mode of expression in hia Gorgia : 
'OiSiiV «oAi». (" Urbem turaeacere.") Emmen. 

L. 466. Extincto CKsare. L. 578. At Cssar'a death. 

The Poet now recounts in detail the various unexampled 
prodigies which appeared ut Cxsar's death ; laments in 
pathetic strains the distresses of his country, occasioned 
by the civil wars ; which he attributes to the imperious 
will of the Gods, in carrying on the designs of Fate: and 
still adverting to the agricultural design of the work, in- 
troduces the husbandman of after ages, as ploughing up 
the Boil, and wandering according to the popular notions 
of the day concerning the diminution of the stature of man, 
at the largeness of the bonea of the buried warriors. 

V. 467. Obsura ferrugine. L. 579. The dark obscure. 
Vhe ferruginous colour properly means that of the rust 
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Impiaque setei^nunl timuenint ssacula noctem. 
Tempore quanquam illo tellus quoque, et squofaponii^' 
Obscsenique cahes, importunsBque tolUcres, 470 

Signa dabant. Quoties Cyelopum eifenr^e in &gros 
Vidimus undahtem ruptis fcHrnacibUs jffitnam, 
Hammaruthqtte globos, liquefactaque volvere saxa ! ' 



df iron* The bokt of Charon is rejprtoented of this colour^ 
Aen. vi. v. SOS ; 

tit ferrUgined suhvedat cdrpo^d cymhA. 
The Sun i^ said to tie gold^ti-cblottred (aitrenk) trheil 
j^leased, and iron-coloured (ferruginous) when angry. Thb' 
defect of the Stm at this time is circumstantially detailed 
by I^lutarch in his LiJfe of J^tilius Caesar ; 

Kai TO *mft Toy nX/ov oifJiMvpwfMi 'rno' avyn^ oKtut yeif Uutfot ror 

aSp»vt<r ^iy xai \twov *am aviov KaBixeHo ApiMv, 

C Solis lumen caligine obsessum, toto namque illius annr 
spatio pallens globus, et sine splendore oriens imbecilleniy 
ac tenuem ex se calorem emittebat.") 

And Pliny to the same effect, L. ii. c. 30 : 

Fiunt prodigiosiy et longiores Solis defectusy quaUs occiso 

Dictatore Casare^ et Antoniano bello totius pene anni pal* 

lore continuo. 

All the Historians of the time, as well as the Poets and 
Orators, bear testimony from ocular observation to these 
extraordinary occurrences. 

V. 468* Impia saecula. L. 680. Impious mortals. 

Sacttla is here put for ^^ the race of mankind ;" as Aen* 
iv. V. 295 ; 

Aspera turn posUts mUescent sacula bellis. 
It is generally used in this sense by Lucretius, as mor- 
talia sacula^ sacla hominum^ comicum^ ferarum. &c. 
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And impious mortals feared eternal night : 595 

Wliat time the seas and earth, and dogs obscene, 

And inauspicious birds foreboded ill. 

How oft on Aetna's Cyclopean top 

The rupturM furnace pourM its globes of flame ; 

And liquid rocks in molten volumes roU'd ! 585 

V. 470. Obscaenique canes. * L. 581. And dogs obscene. 

Obscsnus^ sometimes written obsc(Bmt9y is an angurial 
^evm signifying omino^iS) and unlucky. It is applied thus 
pj Juturna, Aen. xii. v. 475 ; 

Ne me terrete timeiUem-^Obscana volucrei. 

The Harpyes are termed, Aen. iii. ▼. 262, Dira^ obfca^ 
HiMjftie vohicres; that is, ^^ fatal and ominous birds.^' 

The importuna volucres of this passage, signifying 
inepportimts (unseasonable), and therefore unlucky and 
ominous, is used in the same sense as the before quoted 
obscana volucres -of the Aeneid. 

Ovid notices most of these prodigies attending the death 
o{ Julius Caesar at the conclusion of the Metamorphosis. 

• V. 472. Aetna. L. 583. ,1 

It was always esteemed a bad omen when a fiery eruption 
of iEtna took place. '' Livy mentions one as happening at 
this time ; 

ToHta flmnma ante mortem Casaris ex Aetna monte 
dqfluxit: ut non tantum vicmtB urbesy sed etiam Rhegina 
Civitas ({fflaretur.^^ — Servius. 

Ruaeus must have overlooked this quotation by Servius, 
when he penned the following note; ^^ De hoc prodigio 
nemo singulatim hoc tempore.** — Ruaeus. 

^^ Aetna is a mountain of Sicily now called Mount 
Gibel."-^RuaBU8. 

Virgil has a more full description of Aetna, Aen. iii. v. 571; 
Ilorrijicis juxta tonat Aetna ruinisj &c. 

T 2 
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Armorum sonitum. toto Oermania ccelo 

Audiit ; insolitis tremuerunt motibus Alpes ; 475 

Vox quoque per lucon vulgd exaudita silentes 

Ingens, et simulacra modis pallentia miris 

Visa sub obscurum noctis ; pecudesque locutas, 

Lucretius also adverts to the furnaces of Aetna, L* vir 
V. 681. And Pindar also, Pyth. i. v. 40. 

V. 474# Armorum sonitum. !/• 586. The sound of .arms. 

The clashing of arms in the air is often mentioned in the 
old bardic poems and romances ; it being the popular belief 
that the air was the habitation of departed spirits, and that 
they took an interest in the affairs of mankind : such occur- 
rences are not to be attributed entirely to fancy, since they 
may proceed from natural causes. 

Virgil mentions the circumstance again, AenrViii. X* 52Ss 
and occurring also to sight ; 

Arma inter nubem c(bU in regione serenA 
Per sudum rutUare vident^ et pulsa tonare. 

Josephus mentions such prodigies antecedent to the 
destruction of Jerusalem, Bell. Jud. L. vii. c. 12; 
*^ Ante solis occasum visi in nubibu« currus, et acies armata." 
, Gerda quotes the following verses from the Sibylline 
Oracles ; 

Signaque saxa dabuntj et in altdpnelia nube 
Cemetis peditumque^ equitumque sonantibus auHSj 
Quali venantes pradam clamore fatigant* 

V. 476. Vox quoque. L. 589. Mysterious voices^ 

Thus Aen. iv. v. 460 ; 

Hinc exaudiri vocesy et verba vocantis 
Visa viriy nox cum terras obscura teneret. 

The Author commonly ascribes silence to groves^ 
Thus Aen. vi. 386 ; Taciturn nemus. 
And Aen.. vii. v. 505; Tacitis silvis. 
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The sound of arms Germania's borders heard 

Clashing in air, with unaccustom'd shake 

E^en Alpine mountains trembled to their base : 

Mysterious voices in the silent glade 

Whisper'd — and spectres hideous to the view 590 

At dead of night stalk'd pallid thro' the gleam. 

V. 477f Simulapr^ pallentia. L. 590. Spectres pallid. 

Mention is frequently made by the ancients of such pro* 
digies being seen and heard^ Thus of the Priest of Faunus 
in the Alburnean grove ; 

Multa modis simulacra videt volitantiamiris^ - 
Et varias audit voces. Aen. vii. v. S9. 

The Shades of departed Spirits are thus noticed by 
Homer j Od. xxiv. v. 14 ; 

(^^ Ubi scilicet habitant animge simulacra defunctorum.") 

Lucretius treads in the steps of Homer, L. i. v. 1 23 ; 

Quo neque permanent anima J neque corpora nostra^ 
Sed quadam sijnulacra modis pallentia miris. 

The spectres seen by Orpheus in the Shades beloil^^c 
4»f the same family ; G. iv. v. 471 ; 

Et cantu commota Erebi de sedibus imis 
Umbra ibant tenueSy simulacraque luce carentum^ 

This dso ^s after Lucretius, L* iv. v. 38 ; 

Cum sapejiguras 
Contuitur fniransy simulacraque luce carentum.. 

Pallentia according to the Commentators may. signify 
t)iat the spectres were either pallid themselves, or caused 
paleness in others. 

Persius assigns to them the epithet '' black" because 
they apfkared only by night ; 

Tunc nigri Lemures ^ Sat. v. v. 185r 



Infandum ! sistunt amnes, terraeque dehiscunt ; 
Et mcestum illacrymat templis ebur, aeraque sudant. 
Proluit insano contorquens vertice silyas 481: 

Fluviorum rex Eridanus, camposque per omnes 
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Hence Horace calls them Noctumos Lemures^ £p. U* 
V. 209. 

Cicero also adverts to these prodigies, but attributes 
their appearance politically to the signs of the times, * and 
not to the death of Julias Caeskr, of which he approved, 
hmag himself of the opposite party. — Fragm. De suo ConsulV 
L. ii. V. 26 ; 

Jam vero varia noctumo tempore tnsa 
Terribiies forma beUum^ motusque ciebani. 

By this approval he became obnoxious to Octavius Caraar, 
and was suffered to be proscribed hf M. Antonius, and 
could never be mentioned with honour by Virgil^ without 
giving offence to the ruling powers. Orahunt causas meliusy 
Aen. vi. v. 849^ was certainly pointed against Cicero. 

Yn^ 479. Infandum. L. 59% Horrid to relate. 

The omens here mentioned are such as portended the 
greiiest calamities. The word infandum after pecudes 
locvta is peculiarly appropriate, being derived from in and. 
forj an old Latin word, used principally in the classic age 
infare—fatur—fatus—fandiis, Infandum therefore means 
something most preposterous, and " ineffable" beyond the 
common occurrences of nature. 

V- 479; Sistunt amnes. L. 693. Rivers stay their course. 

The following note is from Ruseus : " Sistunt amnes — 
Under sequitur inundatio.— De sequent! prodigio, nerape 
terrae hiatu, nusquam mentio." 

N. B. The Earthquake is mentioned by Cicero De Con- 
sulatu suo. 

Aut cum sc gravida iremefecit corpore tellus. 
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And, ^horrid to rdate I mute caULe spo^B ! 

Eaith yawn^ convulsive ; riveP3 st^y tljeir course : 

SFhieir Caesar's dtotb the «ac«!ed fiin^s deplore : 

The weeping iv' ry sheds a inowpftil te^ir ; 69$ 

And drops distill'd from brazen tablets f^. 

Eridanus of rivers chief, uptore 

His hanging woods ; and mid their vuin'd st^Us 

*. 'i - r-r r-T : -^ 

V. 480^ Templis. L. 594. Sacred Canes. 

• tr^This is a compliment paid to the remembrance of Julius 
Caesar in consequence of his ])earipg the office of '} Poutifex 
Maximus" at the time of his death. 

V. 480. Mcestum ebur. L. 595. Th^ w^jepiug iv'ry. 
(^ Hoc ex Apollonio Rhodio accepit cujus versus ex 
Libf iv. 1^4, Argonauticorum sunt h{ ;- 

(<< Ve) quando su^ sponte simulacra detluxerint sudantia 
Sanguinem, mugitusque in templis audiri videantur.") 

And in Epig. L. 1 ^ 

(^^ Di4i»a sudans p;r«AunQia est tunmltus.") 

Apollonii vero interpres explicans versus illos, quos 
modo adduxi ita scribit : 

(^^ Quando aliquid eventurum esset infaustum) solitas 
sunt statuae sudare.") — Ursinus. 

. Thos also Silius Italicus ; L. 1. v. 86 ; 

Stant marmore mcesto — Effigies. 

And again, L. i. v. 08 ; 

Vultusque m marmore sudat EUsse. 
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Cum stabulis armenta tulit. Nee tempore eodem 

Tristibus aut extis fibras apparere minaces, 

Aut puteis mahare cruor cessavit, et altae 481} 

Per noctem resonare lupis ululantibus urbes. 

Non ali^s ccelo ceciderunt plura sereno 

Fulgura, nee diri toties ars^re cometse. 

Ergo inter sese paribus coneurrere telis 
Romanas acies iteriim vidfire Philippi ; 490 

Nee fuit indignum Superis bis sanguine nostro 

V. 482. Eridanus. L. 598. 
Trapp's translation is, 

^^ And brass 

Sweated ; Eridanus supreme of rivers 

With roaring inundation," &c. 

And his Note is, — ^' This redundancy of the syllabieei 
was not for nothing, it elegantly expresses the overflowing 
of the river ; and I have imitated it in my version." 

N. B. He lengthens his verse by an additional syllable, 
cpntrary to all rule, injures its metre, destroys its harmony, 
and calls that imitating his principal : — but in fact there is 
no redundancy of syllables; the word Jluviorum is scanned^ 
as if written ^^ FluVjorum." The poetis frequently convert 

the short vowel t, when it comes before another vowel into 

< 

the consonant j ; and the j into a short t, whenever the 
metre requires it; or the vowels may be contracted bj 

synxresis, as fluviorum. See the Note, v. 279. 

V. 486. Lupis. L. 602. The wolf. 

*^ This circumstance is noticed by Livy, L. xxxii ; 

^^ Roma non in urbem solumy sed in CapUoUum penetrar 
verat %}m«."— ^erda. 

Instead of alta^ some Editors read altc; the adjective is 
most poetical, and more in the stile of Virgil. Horace also 
has altis urbibus: and Ovid altam urbem Quirini. 
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The cattle floated on the delug'd plain. 
What direful omens fiU'd the world with awe ! 6Q0 
'The threatning entrails of the yictim slain ! 
The blood-stain'd flowing well ! the prowling wolf 
Alarming cities with nocturnal yells ? 
Ne'er flashed such lightning in a sky serene : 
Ne'er comets glar'd with such portentous fire. 605 
For this Phillippi saw the kindred host . 

In second conflict meet with equal arms : 
^or were the Gods averse that Roman blood 

V. 488. Fulgura. L. 604. Lightning. 
Thus Homer, Odys. xx. v. 112. 

Oif^e vp9t yifoa *ialt * rifxa" 9v rtu ro^f ^mt<T, 

i^^ Jupiter pater, qui utique diis, et hominibus imperas, 
Certe valde tonuisti a coelo stellato, 
Neque usquam nubes est; portentum utique alici^i hue 
98t^ndis.") 

y. 488. Cometae. L. 605. Ne'er comets glar'd. '. 

The appearance of Comets was also accounted disastrous. 
The ]B[istQr}an§ of the tliQe bear testimony to the identity 
pf this Come^. 

** Thus Plut. in Ceaesarem, Meyaa- wiyJ!Uir f^»yc. 
(^^ Grandis cometa post Caesaris necem eximie fulgeus 
j^ptem noctes apparuit.'') — Ruse us. 

V. 490. Phijippi. L. 6P6. 

y. 491. Nee fuit. L. 608. Nor w^re the Gods averse. 

The literal translation is, " Nor was it unworthy of the 
Supreme Gods (the destinies of empires being under their 
peculiar cognizance,) that the Emathian plains should twice 
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Aemathiam et latos Hmm pinguescere campoet 
Scilicet eft tempos vemet cAm finibus illia 
Agricola^ incunro terram molitus aratro, 

I n $p^\wi >'»i't » wi I'i' M 'f mi I ^ii mi | ii | iii n i n i II I I ) n yiiM^^y^Mi J ^ i , j « 

be glutted with Roouqi bl^pd." T\^^. 'H^ mdigt^um ig (per 
litoten) to be regelved iQtp an einphatical et dignum f tb^ 
double negative increasing the positive effect. It was an 
act worthy of divine interference, since it bad been decreed 
by Fate, and ratified by Jupiter with 9l 9U placitum^ Aen. i* 
V. 283, that the descendants of Venn^ in after ag^s (bersi^V 
being his daughter,) should \jx a particular I^anner be 
honoured by the exaltation of the Julian line : by the first 
battle therefore of Fharsalia^ the chief administration of the 
Roman affairs was vested in Julius Cssar; and by (he 
second of Philippi (both under the Proconsulate of Mace- 
donia anciently called Aemathia), the sovereignty of Empire 
devolved on Octavius Caesar. The Poet here not only pays 
the most delicate court to Octavius, but offers a most satis- 
factory apology in excuse for bis having engaged in civil 
war ; since by destiny the form of the Roman government 
was to be changed from a Republic to a Monarchy ; and 
the supreme Gods had lent their assistance to settle the 
chief magistracy ultimately in his patron, as the peculiar 
and fiivoured instrument of heaven : and to insure a peace- 
able and stable government, his political enemies were to 
be removed, yet to meet with an honourable death in war; 
and their persons to be accounted sacred by being devoted 
to the Gods. This eystem of devotedness deduced from 
4he pontifical rites of the Romans, is well exemplified in 
the character of Halesus, Aen. X. V. 417^ 

Fata canens silvis genitor cel&rat Hahsum: 
Vt senior letko canentia lumina sohit^ 
Ijyecere tnanum Parca ; telUque sacr&runt 
Evandri, 

Where Halesus, according to the prophecy of his father, 
being devoted to death by the Fates (in whose hands was 
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Should twice glut Hemus', and Emathia's plains ; 
Doubtless in future time the lab!ring swain 610 

His share subverting the ]Iong<«dormant glebe, 

his thread of life), ^w^ to beemne a siierifice to the Gods, 
and to daffer death by the Weapons of one of the house of 
Evatider. The destiny of Halesus may here be considered 
typical of the Republican, or Senatorial armies, devoted to 
death by the Fates : and Pallas, the son of Elrander, being 
th^r luslrament, typical also of Octavius the adopted son 
of Julius Caesar, being the appointed person to fulfil the 
dettiniet of Rome* 

On these lines M acrobius thus descants, L. iiL c. 7 ; 

QmcqtM destinaium est dHsj sacrum Tocatur; Pervenire 
auiem itd deos rum potest anima^ nisi tibera ab onere cor" 
ports Juerit : quod nisi morte fieri non potest : ita ergo 
opportune sacratum Halesum facit^ quia erat oppetitifrus* — 
Veteres enim- sacratorum ammas quas Grad ' Zoaw* vocant 
dOs debitas astimabunt. 

The passage therefore with this reference may be thus 
interpreted : — " Nee fuit indignum Superis, animas quas 
hostias Superis Fata litari decreverant, telis Caesarum in 
dnobus certaminibus apud Macedoniae campos fore letho 
micratas.^^ 

Another instance of this devotedness occurs Hi th« per- 
sons of Canthus and Mopsus, two of the Argonauts, the 
latter himself skilled in prophecy. Argon. L. i. v. 77 ; 

Avlaip ^(xm E^oIikt KavQoar xlt * roy fa Kdm^O" 
UifATTtv ^A^etiltM^vKT Xf Am^ttyoy * o^ /uiy ifjt^XXe 
fioa-tno'etv Kinpn6ov \mo\fvno(r^ aio'a yeif $cy* 
At!^oy oixZa Moirfrov rt ^etiifJMvM (jLamavvauff 
TlXacyyQtilduT Ai^vvnT 'cyi vetpotai ^vfiufG^vai* 
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Exesa inveniet scabr& rubigine pila,' " 493. 

Aut grayibus rastri3 galeas pulsabit inanes, 
Grandiaque effossis mirabitur ossa sepulcris. 

(^^ Ex Ettboea poirp venit Clanthus, quem Canethus - 
Abantis filius, am^d|,rat nee invitam : non sane 
Reversurus er^t Qerinthum, sanctum enim fato erat ; : 
Ut ipse simul ap Mopsas yaticiniomm peritus 
Divagatji |n hil)jm finibas, deciderent : 
Adeo non (licet) hominibus se a maximo malo (morte • 
scilicet) eiipere.") 

In like manner Achilles was devoted to the Gods, being 
predestined to die at the siege of Troy. 

By the Roman law this scheme of devotedness was car* 
ried so far, that the killing of a Priest was not accounted 
murder ; since the act wa? considered only as prematurely 
consigning to the Gods a consecrate person. 

i^Wum divested of its symbolical sense, merely signifiea 
fatum^ svoe dicttmi Joms ; thus Aen. iv. t. 614 ; 

Et sic fata Jovis poscunL > 

In like manner Ucfotlcf is deriyed from Q^os et fn^bf • The 
Oracle at Delphi was supposed to repeat ^f the words" of 
Jupiter by the mouth of Apollo, or the Priestess, 

Lucan ascribes all these civil wars to the decrees of the 
Fates for the sake of the exaltation of Augustus Csesar^ 
Phar. L. i. v. 40 ; 

His^ Casary Perusinafames^ Mutinaque iabores 
Accedant Fatis ; et quas premit aspera classes 
Leucas ; et ardenti servilia hella sub AetnA. 
Multum Roma tamen debet dvilibus armiSy 
Quod tibi res acta est, 

Manilius (if as generally believed he l^ved in the time of 
Augustus) may be supposed to reflect on the termination 
of these civil wars in the following line i 

Sed satis hoc Fa^Ufuerii : jam bella qumcant. 
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Shall strike the javlin, half-consum'd with rust, 

Or vacant helmet mouldering in decay ; 

'And the vast bones untomb'd with wonder view. 

y. 492. Aemathiam* L. 609. Emathia's plains. 

The word lotos is here added to camposy not that the 
plains of Emathia, or of Haemus, were of themselves larger 
than others, but being situated in an extensive district, 
they were more widely dispersed. Thus Aen. i. v. 228 ; 

Cum Jupiter athere summo 
Despiciens mare veUvolum^ terrasque jacentes^ 
Litioraquey et '' lotos " populos. 
Where ItUos populos is applied to nations extensively dis- 
seminated. 

y. 493. Et tempus veniet. L. 610. In future time. 
Thus Homer, II. iv. v. 164; 

"Ea'aiUi iiAotpy olav, (^' Erit dies, quando.") 

V. 496. Galeas inanes. L. 613. yacant helmet. 
The helmet is called vacant (inanis) not having the 
human head in it, to which it had been fitted. 
Thus Aen. v. v. 673 ; 

Goleom onte pedem projecit inonem. 

y. 497. Grandia ossa. L. 614. And the vast bones. 

Thus Turnus is represented as throwing a vast stone, 
such as twelve chosen men of the Poet's time could scarcely 
lift.;. Aen. vii. v. 899 ; 

Fix illud (saxum) ledi bis sex cervice subirenty 
.Qualio nunc hominum producit corporo tellus. 

This is analogous to the phrase of Homer ; 

oTo/ wf €fM tiVf . C Quales nunc homines sunt.") 
And conformable to the general notion of the ancients, — 
that men are much degenerated in stature from the original 
standard. 
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Dii patiii^ Indig^es, et Romule, Vestaqne mateff 
Quae Thuscum Tiberim, et Romana palatia servas, 
Hunc saltern eveno juTenem succurrere ssbcIo 509 
Ne prohibete ! satis jampridem sanguine nostro 
Laomedontete luimus petjuria Titjae. 



V. 498.. Dii Patrii. L, 615. Ye Gods. 
See Dissertation vii. 

V. 499. Tiberim* L. 617. Tiber and the fanes. 

The palace of Romulus, with its attached sacred build- 
ings, was within the rampart of the city ; but the palace 
being enlarged by Numa, he transferred the temple of Yesta 
to the banks of the Tiber beyond the wall or rampart. The 
maternal office of Vesta was to preside over the buildings 
of the city ; and we may presume over the river Tiber also, 
to protect her own temple from its ravages. Others assert 
that the Worship of Vesta was . first introduced from Alba 
Into Rome by Numa, and the first temple built by him. 
The palace and the temple were often injured by the inun- 
dations of the Tiber ; and may be supposed to have under- 
gone many repairs and alterations ; for even the thatched 
dwelling of Romulus was held in pious veneration and 
preserved jfor a length of time. The Temple of Vesta was 
often destroyed, and often rebuilt. Horace alludes to its 
destruction by the overflowing of the Tiber, L. i. Ode 2 ; 
which contains many similar images to those exhibited by 
VirgiL It was afterwards destroyed by fire in the time oC 
Nero : and other subsequent destructions are recorded. 

V. 502. Peijuria Trojae. L. 619. Perjured Troy. 

Laoraedon was the son of Ilus, and father of Priam king 
of Troy : he engaged Apollo and Neptune to surround the 
•city with walls ; and neglecting to perform the stipulated 
agreement on his part, for payment, these Gods continually 
molested the Trojans at the Grecian siege ; hence the poets 
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Ye Gods patcinal guardiatis of our race, 
Quirinus, Vesta, tliou protectresa chief 
Of Tuscan Tiber, and the Roman fanes ; 
This youth assist a sinking state to eave. 
Full long we rue the guilt of perjur'd Troy ; 



were wont to attribute all the calamities which beffll tlie 
Romans in after times to this perfidy : Virgil often refers 
tait. 

Thus Dido, in a reverie, Aen. iv. \. S41 ; 

Nescis heii ! perdita, nee dam 
Laomcdontea sentis perjaria genlis? 
To this allusion is made in the Eclogue inscribed to 
PoUio, iv. V. 13; 

Te duce, si qua manent sceleria vestigia nostray 
IrrUa perpetu& solvent formidine terras. 
And thus Neptune in a speech to Venus, An. v. v. 810 j 
Cuperem cum vertere ab ima 
Structa neia mambus perjure mwniit Troja. 
Trof was first taken by Hercules, and Laomedon its 
king then elaln by him. It was afterwards taken by the 
Grecians after the famous siege, and Priam the son «i 
Laomedon then also slain. 

Some Commentators suppose the money was borrowed 
from the temples of Neptune and Apollo and never repaid. 



V. 504. Hominum triumphoe. L. 622. Mortal triumphs. 

This refers to the honour granted by the Senate to 
Octaviua Ciesar for several victories gained over foreign 
nations. 

V. 505. Tot bella. L. 624. And war. 

In the year U. C. 717, when Virgil began his Georgics, 
the Roman armies and (leets were fully employed as welt 
in the extremities as in Sicily and Sfiain, the heart of the" 
Honiaii Empire, 
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Jam pridem nobis coeli te regia, Cssar, 
Invidet, atque hominum queritur curare triumphos# 
Quipp^ ubi fas yersum atque nefas, tot bella per orbemy 
Tkm multae scelerum facies : non uUus aratro 505 

Dignus honos ; squalent abductis arva colonis^ 
£t curvae rigidum falces conflantur in ensem. 
Hinc moyet Euphrates, illinc Germania bellum : 
Vicinas, ruptis inter se legibus, urbes 510 

Arma ferunt : saevit toto Mars impius orbe. 

y. 507. Squalent arva. L. 626. Squalid fields. 
Thus Aen. viii. v. 7 ; 

Undique cogunt 
AuxiUa^ et latos vastant cultoribus agros* 

Where latos has the same signification as before, v. 492 ; 

Lfxtos Uami campos* 

Aud thus Livy, L. xxvi. c. 35 ; 

Servos agricultores RempubUcam abduxisse. 

And Cicero in Verrem, L. iii. c. 20 ; 
Paterere tamen aratores indignissimis injurus vexari ac 
deripu 

V. 507. Falces conflantur. L. 627. And wail the sickle.. 

Thus Aen, vii. v. 635 ; 

Vomeris hucy etfalcis honos ^ hue omnis aratri 
Cessit amor; recoquunt patrios fomacibus enses. 

And Lucret. L. v. t. 292 ; 

Inde minutatim processit ferreus ensis^ 
Versaque in opprobrium species est f aids ahena. 

V. 509. Germania. L. 528. Euphrates. 

The Roman was separated from the Parthian empire by 
the river Euphrates ; and it extended by subsequent con. 
quests over Germany in the west. The Romans had lately 



And heav'n with jeal6us ertvy, Caesar, views 620 

Thy stay below protracted, and laments 
Thftt'thortal triumphs still have charms to please. 
Since right and wrong no certain limits bind, 
And war, and crimes unnumbered sway the v^orld ; 
Its wonted honours lost the plough resigns. 625 

Their ravish'd hinds the squalid fields^ deplore ; 
And'vmil the sickle moulded to the sword. 
His quiver'd bands Euphrates here collects. 
And there Germania thirts for blood of war. 
Tlieir plighted faith confed'rate cities break 630 

In arms oppos'd : and Marsunhallow'd rules : 
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suffered' a severe defeat in Parthia under Crassus; and 
were then preparing to recover their captured Eagles : this 
was afterwards effected by Octavius Caesar. And Germany 
heing of a martial disposition, was impatient of the Roman 
yoke. 

» 

y. 511. Saevit Mars. L. 631. Mars unhallqw'd. 

Virgil having been put out of his hereditary Mantuan 
lurm by the fortune of war, always reverts to the profession 
of arms with great abhorrence ; generally ascribing to Mars 
and the Soldiers the epithet impius. Thus Eel. i. v. 71 ; 
. Jmpius hac tarn culta novalia mileshabebit ? 

1- There are two highly-wrought pictures of Fury, and of 
Discord the attendants of Mars, Aen. i. v. 295 ; 

Aspera turn positis mitescent sacula hellisy &c» 

' And Aen. viii. v. 699 ; 

Savit medio in certamine Mavorsy 8cc. 

This term impius may also have been applied to the 
soldier become colonist, because from the habits of his 
fbrmer profession, he must be considered as ignorant of 
the' rites and ceremonies necessary to be performed to th^ 
rurd divinities. 

u 
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Ut, cj^m caixeribus sese efiudfire quadrigie, 

V. 512. Ut cum quadrigae. L. 632* A9 when ateeds. 
See Dissertation viii. 

"^he first Georgic concludes in the highest stile of epic 
poetry with a beautiful simile drawn from the Elean Chariot- 
race : a brief account of which for the sake of elucidation 
is here subjoined. The '^ Hippodrome." itself contained 
in its centre an elliptical enclosure, by the. Greeks ciiUed 
'Ayov, and by the Romans Circus : in the Olympian C^Ctff | 
temples, altars and monuments were erected, and umpires 
took their station on a building for the purpose of obser- 
vation : and in the Circus also the ma^s^ of people were 
collected to view the gamef ., The extremity of the. Hip*, 
podrome was bounded by Ti^fMsLr (Termini, Bound. s t o n es ); 
and the level space between the dreus and the extreme 
TVrmtm, demoninated Spattunty was exclusively, coofidgnedr 
to the competitors for the prizes: the measured limibi 
being called Stadia^ The place of starting was teraBH^d 
^Apia-ia (Dimissio, vel Career — the Barrier) set apart top 
the chariots and horses, and bounded by a curved line 
called Tfayi4Mi (Linea), which was an incision in the turf, 
and equally distant from the goal in all its parts ; and 
over it was suspended an iron chain, from its rattling sound- 
termed "YdTv^ivS {Repagulum)^ the dropping of which was 
the signal for the trumpet to sound and the horses to start. 
At the other end of the Circus was the Nv^'on (Meta — the 
Goal). The Stadium (being the distance from the Barrier 
to the Goal) was in length 125 Roman five-feet paces, or 
about 250 English yards, equal to one-eighth of a^ Roman 
mile. The single foot-race terminated at the Goal; and 
the double (called AidtuXoo-) by a return on the opposite side 
to the starting Barrier. The Chariot-race performed many 
revolutions between these two points (their number being 
determined by the age of the horses) ; and were always in 
sight of the Hellenodics, or Umpires. In the wall of the. 
Circus (often expensively built of polished marble) three 
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Aa when high-mettled steeds, yok'd four abreast, 
Burst fi'om the bui's ; and on tlie nieosui'd coui'se 



pillar 



eel); c 



in graved 



reeled ; on the lirst of which i 
'AfiAii (Btrenuum te prsbe — endeavour to es 
second 2mili (festina, vel addc fugam fugx — get into full 
Bpeed] ; and on the third Ko^tl^i (reverte — return): and 
near tlie last pillar was an Altar dedicated to the deity 
TafaJiWoo- (terror equorum — the terror of the liorsea), 
where the shouts of the people, either hired for the pur- 
pose, or interested in the event, or mere idle spectators, 
often frightened the horses to auch a degree, that they 
quitted the allotted ground, and ran off the course. Tlie 
Competitors took their station by lot behind the line 
(Tfofif^), and started at the same time by signal, from 
their confined eneloBure (Career). 

These uotiuea are chiefly taken from West's Dissertation 
on the Olympic Games ; and from Potter's Antiquities of 
Greece. 

We may suppose that Virgil's addunt in spatia might 
apply to the charioteer at the pillar Zvii^i ; and that botli 
might be idiomatic racing terms ; and the fertur equis to 
his not being able to turn to the left at the pillar Kafimre*. 

To return to the passage in question. Fierius has the 
following note ; — " Servius negat esse comparationem, quee 
si ponatur in fine vitiosum habeatur : Quinctilianus tamen 
Tult esse comparationem, quio interdum prajcedit rem cui 
coraparatur, interdum sequitur : quod quidem in Ilomero 
Porphyrius observavit; et ut dictio signum est compara- 



The practice of Virgil will best decide the dispute; and 
let it be remembered, that the first simile met with in the 
Georgics of the Boatman, v. 201, by being placed st the 
end of a sentence finishing a precept, is decisive. 



V. 512. Quadrigee. 
L-The Quadrigr: wn 



L. S32. Four abreast. 
4 chariots drawn by 
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Adduftt in spatia^ et frustii retinacula tendens, 
Fertur equis auriga, neque audit currus habenas^ 

yoked together in doable pairs, or four abreast, of which 
Erjcthonius was the reputed inventor. Thus G. iii. v. 1)3; 

Primus Erycthonius currus^ et quaiuor ausus^ 
Jungere equos^ rapidusque rotis itisistete victor. 

V. 512. Carceribus. L. 633. Burst from the bars.^ 

' ■ . • < 

Thus Aen. v. v. 144 : . 

Non.tampracqntesb^gocertamme.cangmm. . 
(Oorr^tuertijruuntque effusicarcere currus.. .. 

Effitsi is also applied in the same manner to the rush df 
the competitors in the foot-race; Aen. v. v. 310; ' 

Limenque reUnquunt — Effusi. 
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Still add to rapid, yet more rapid speed ; 

Vain are the checking efforts of the guide, 635 

On flies the car, nor heeds the curbing rein. 

y. 514. Auriga. L. 365. The Guide. 

By auriga is supposed to be characterised Octavius him- 
self, who having by dint of war arrived at the highest 
offices of the state, was desirous afterwards to restrain its 
fury. 

ReUnacula refers to the guiding reins, and habenas to 
the curbing bridles. 

The force of audit is, To hear so as to obey. 

Thus Pindar Pyth. Carm. ii. v. 21 ; 
"Affbola vttfft^aKnm, (^^ Quadrigas habenis parentes.") 

Currus (per catachresin) is put for equu Thus Aen. xii. 
V. 287 ; Infrenant aUi currus. 

And thus Ciaudian of audUy De. M. Theod. L. xviii- 
V. 187 ; Desidis auriga non audit verbera currus. 

Horace in a certain degree varies the sentiment ; 

Equijrenati est auris in ore. Ep. L. i. Ep. xv. v. 14. 



DISSERTATION I. 



ON 

CLARISSIMA LUMINA. AND THE CLAIM OF VIRGIL AND 
VARRO TO PRIORITY EXAMINED. 

y. 5. Clarissima lumina. L. 6. Ye fulgent lights. 

It is maintained by Dr. J. Warton^ whose opinion at all 
times both as a Scholar and a Critic ought to have great 
weight, and by many other Commentators, that clarissima 
iumina must be understood to represent the Sun and Moon : 
and he grounds his persuasion chiefly on the similarity of 
the Invocation of Varro, whoni he supposes Virgil to have 
imitated : but Warton, as well as Martyn and other pre- 
ceding Commentators, have fallen into a great mistake, by 
their intimation of Virgil's having copied many of his re- 
marks and precepts from Varro ; when it is evident from 
the history of the lives of each, as pointed out in the con- 
clusion of this Essay, that in the commencement of their 
Gr«orgical works, priority of time must be allowed to Virgil. 
Varro's Invocation moreover is very whimsical, and by no 
means suited to the gravity of Virgil ; and he introduces it 
by a sceptical ut aiunt^ and professes to have little respect 
lor the twelve gods and goddesses, six of each sex, whose 
gilded statutes stood in the forum. The deities whom he 
invokes are Jupiter and Tellus^ Sol and Luna^ Ceres and 
Liber^ Robigo and Flora^ Minerva and VenuSj Lympha 
and Bonus Eventus, The Invocation of each writer pro- 
ceeds on a different religious principle, and therefore is not 
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likely to a£ford a ground of imitation to either party. Varro 
being of the Epicurean sect invokes those as principal 
divinities, who are not allowed to be such by the Acade- 
micians, whom Virgil principally followed, nor are they 
admitted as such into the Roman calendar. Cicero inveigh- 
ing against all false and commentitious gods, such as repre- 
sented by Homer at the siege of Troy, to be subject to the 
passions of men, allows nevertheless that certain deities 
governed the affairs of the world : that Ceres presided over 
the Earth, and Neptune over the Seas. Sed tamen Ms 
fabulis spretis^ ac repudiatis^ Deus pertinens per naturam^ 
cujusque rei^ per terras Ceres^ per maria Neptunusy alii per 
alia^ poterunt intelUgi: qui qualesque sint quoque eos no* 
mine consuetudo nuncupaverity quos Deos et venerari^ et 
colere debenms. Cic. De Nat. D. L. ii. c. 28. 71 . 

The Sun and Moon are no where invoked by Virgil in 
their simple characters; nor are they celebrated for any 
invention or institution in husbandry ; and no distinctive: 
attributes are here assigned them : they were considered 
only as semi-deities, the offspring of Cesium and TerrUy. 
and treated as such by Homer in his hymns^ and other 
works : but Apollo and Diana, the offspring of Jupiter^ 
were esteemed deities of the first order and. distinction. 

The Sun and Moon also have no general connexion, like. 
Liber and Ceres, with the main business of the Poem : 
they are in the progress of the work jointly introduced aS: 
prognostics of the weather; and to the Sun is attributed 
by his aspect, the indication of future events, and that 
only in a digression. The grammatical construction also, 
and the mythological references, favour the application of 
Mundi Lumina to Bacchus and Ceres ; since these two 
deities were held in particular veneration by the Greeks 
and Romans, on account of their presiding over corn and 
wine, the chief sustenance of man in their respective states. 
When the Sun entered Taurus about the 17th of April, 
according to Columella, that sign on leaving the lower, or 
southern Winter hemisphere, and appearing in the upper 
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or jiorthern Summer hemisphere, was said to open the year 
(amium aperire); and great festivities were made on the 
occasion, and solemn rites were instituted, conjointly to 
Ceres and Bacchus : Ceres was the first divinity to be 
worshipped in this sacred institute, as detailed at v. 338; 

In primis venerare DeoSj atque annua magna 
Sacra refer Cereri^ latis operatus in herbisy 
Extreme sub casum hiemis, jam vere sereno. 

By these primary religious ceremonies Ceres and Bacchus 
were said to lead the year (annum ducere) in the upper 
hemisphere : (in coelo). Thus the Stars are said to lead 
the night, G. iii. 156, Noctem ducentibus astris: and the 
morning Star, the day, Aen. ii. v. 802, Lucifer ducebat 
diem* The Sun and Moon cannot coi^jointly be said in 
strictness of speech to lead the year, because they do not 
conform their time to each others' movements : and the 
Moon can only be said to lead her own month. It may 
therefore be presumed that the Mundi Lumina rather relate 
to Liber and Ceres, to whom are ascribed their severally- 
recited inventions belonging to rural economy, than to the 
imaginary offices of the Sun and Moon. 

Ovid mentions the worship conjointly of these two dei- 
ties presiding over corn and wine; Fast. L. ill. v. 783; 

Luce sud ludos uva commentor habebat; 
Quos cum tadiferd nunc habet ipse Ded, 

They are stiled by Virgil the most beneficial luminaries 
of the world, in the same way as Cicero metaphorically 
calls the chief and most useful men of Rome the luminaries 
of the State. Catil. Orat. L. iii. c.lO. Clarissimis viris 
interfectis^ '' Lumina'*^ Clvitatis extincta sunt, 

Mundus here comprehends the whole system of the uni- 
verse. Thus Ovid, Fast. L. v. v. 11 ; 

Post chaos ut primum data sunt tria corpora Mundo. 
Hoc est. Cesium^ Tcrra^ Aqua. Facciolati. 
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The team em!a U 0iappo8«d to have the same Mgmficn- 
tiooy 6; iv. ▼• tSt ; 

Taygeie sitmd as ierrk ostendU h^neHum 
Plei&8^ et Oeeani tprekn pede reppuUt amnes : 
AiH ifodem Hdnsjugiens uhi Pisck aquogi^ 
Tristior hibemas '^ cwlo " descendU m unda$ : 
Which, after observing there are two seasons for taking 
honey, may be thus rendered ; ^^ When Taygete, the lead- 
ing star of the Pleiades, has shewn her joyful countenance, 
(for honeshnn Is to be rendered by joyful, in contradistinc* 
tzon to the subsequent tmHor^ and not by ^< formosiUn,*' or 
^ beauteous," as interpreted by Ruaeus and Martyn) to the 
inhabitants of the Earth, spuming with her feet, (alluding 
to the configuration of the Asterisn on the Sphere) the 
waters of the ocean : (that is, leaving the lower, €fr southern 
Winter, and taking her station in the upper, or northern 
Sumrner hemisphere) — Or when the same Prma Plda^ 
damy herself being esteemed a str«r of benevolent aspect, 
yet being compelled by situation to be a signal of certain 
^"ents with Pisces causing rain, disclaiming at the same 
time any connexion with that Sign, (deemed malignant by 
its lower station) descends in a more sorrowful way from 
the upper regions (de ccbIo) into the wintry quarters of 
the lower part of the globe." The first time then of taking 
honey is, when the Pleiades in lat. 42° first arise, on the 
22d of April ; and may be supposed to continue eight or 
ten days, till they all appear : and the second when the 
Sign Pisces set on the 21 st of September, according to 
Columella, L. xi. c. ii. ; art. CaL Oct. (21st Sept.), Pisces 
ocddunt mane. 

That the setting of Pisces about the autumnal equinox, 
indicated a rainy season, may be gathered from Col. L. xi. 
c. xi.; Octavo CaL Oct. et sept^"* et sexto Aequinoctium 
autumnale pluviam significat : i. e. 24th, 25th, and 26th of 
September. This setting of Pisces may be interpreted from 
Columella, — Pisds Aquilonius medms occidit: — and the 
Pleiades began to be immersed in the rays of the Sun on 
the 6th of October, previous to their cosmical setting on 
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the 30th of October. This tiitermediBte space of time, 
from the 21 st or 32d of Septeoibur to the £th of October, 
allows 14 or 15 dajB for the second seasoii of leathering 
honey : Varro affirms it may be taken still later at I 
equinox. Bnt it would be absurd to suppose, that tlw I 
time might be postponed, according to some conimentaton, J 
to the rising of the Dolphin at the brumal season on < 
27tb of December. 

The passage at first sight may appear obscure, but when 
the contradistinguished astronomical allusions are contem- 
plated and examined, they scientifically illustrate what is 
very poetically conceived and expressed ; such are the 
contrast between the as honeslum of the rising, and the 
OS triste of the setting of Taygete, — the elevated terris, 
and the depressed oceani amnes, — the joy of rising with 
summer into the upper, and the sorrow of sinking witk i 
winter into the lower hemisphere, — the ushering in of the 
year by the Pleiades in Spring, when all the fruits of tbv \ 
earth advance towards maturity, and the barren chillnesB 
fit the fait of the rainy Fish. Ducere annual calo thcreforok I 
means to lead the year, when the sun quits the lower fw^ I 
the upper hemisphere. 

And since it has arisen out of the subject, it remaiu* | 
now to be examined in the concluding part of this Disser- 
tation, at what time Virgil and Varro began their respec- 
tive Treatises on Husbandry. 

Every Commentator without exception from Servius ta | 
Heyne, having assigned an earlier date to the work of 
Varro on Husbandry, than to the Georgics of Virgil, 
will be due to the memory and fame of the Poet, to reset 
liim from the imputation of being deemed a plagiary, and 
a copyist of a contemporary writer. The birth of Virgil, 
tlie date of liia writings, aiid the time of his death, liave 
been recorded with fidelity : and it appears that I 

He was born U.C. 684 

That he died at the age of 51 ' 



Having nearly completed his S2d yei 
And that he began his Georgic 



. 735 



St. 34. . 
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The birth of Varro cannot be so precisely ascertained : 
nevertheless it may be calculated with a tolerable degree 
of accuracy ; and if genuine notices are not to be met withy 
the most accredited on record must be admitted to supply 
their place. Varro aays of himself in the beginning of his- 
work. J)^ Re Rusticdj Annm octageshnus admonet me, ut 
sarcinas colUgam ante quam'profimcar e vita. This there^ 
fore ascertains his age at the commencement of his work,' 
and that he had passed his 7Qth year : and it is generally 
stated by his biographers,^ that he lived to complete his 
87th year; and that he died about 28 years before the 
Christian sera. Pliny asserts that he wrote De Sanandie 
Aspidum IcHbus in his 88th year, L. xxix. c. 4. 

Many mistakes have occurred in the uncertainty of dates 
with respect to the time of the Nativity of Christ, and tiw 
commenciement of the Christian aera: the Nativity being^ 
generally marked by Astronomers, A. D.' 0. and by His* 
torisUiB, A.D. 1. ' " *" 

Prideaux, Ainsworth, and Blair, give three different pe- 
riods to the Nativity of Christ : but recurring to the beftt 
authenticated dates, the notices concerning M. T. Varro 
will stand thus : 

]VL T. Varro born, as stated by Fabricius and 

others about An U. C. 638 

Defeated with Afranius and Petreius in Spain . . 705 

Proscribed by the second Triumvirate. 711 

At this time he joined Sext. Pompeius, and 
became one of his Legates, and Proquaestor in 
Spain, having always previously sided with the 
Pompeian party. 
Defeated again in Spain after the naval action be- 
tween S. Pompeius and Oct. Cxsar 718 

Or according to some historians, U.C. 719. 
He returned to Home and began his work De Re 

RuHicd aged about 80 718 

lie ditd about 28 yeara A. C. aged about 87. . . . 725. 
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The most circumstantial account of the life of Varro is 
found in '^ Adam's Classical Biography :" most other bio- 
graphical writers by a strange anachronism confound the 
time of his birth with that of his death. 

The same conclusions may also be deduced from circum- 
stantial eyidence. 

In the year U. C. 705, Afranius and Petreius, together 
with Varro, were the Legates of Cn. Pompeius in Spain, 
the two former being defeated by Julius Csesar were suf- 
fered .to leave the province with their adherents : Varro 
was not in the contest, being employed in the rear to pro- 
cure supplies for the army, and eventually to secure a 
retreat in further Spain. After the defeat of his colleagues, 
not being able to cope singly with Julius Cssar, he sur- 
t^ndered by the advice of a military council, both himself 
and the legion he commanded, to the conqueror. Caesar 
•not only pardoned him and suffered him to reside peaceably 
•at his country villas, but took him into especial favour, and 
submitted to him the formation of a public library ; which 
.scheme by the premature death of J. Caesar was entirely 
-fniBtrated. At this time he was in constant friendship and 
correspondence with Cicero, who enumerates his various 
works, but is entirely silent as to any treatise on husbandry, 
which during the alarms of war was little attended to. 

It appears at the formation of the second Triumvirate 
between M. Anton ius, Oct. Caesar, and C. Lepidus, that 
Varro, on account of his wealth, his political principles, 
and his attachment to Cicero and the sons of Cn. Pompeius, 
being personally objectionable to M. Antonius, was com- 
prised a second time in the list of the three hundred pro- 
scribed Senators, which in his writings he calls his second 
iree^itina; and that having always identified himself with 
the Pompeian party, he joined his fortunes to those of 
Sextus Pompeius, the only survivor of the family, who witli 
his followers had taken forcible possession of Sicily, and 
Sardinia, and being in favour with the Senate, on account 
of his opposition to the prevailing party, was continued in 
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the command of the Rofnao fleet, which appointment his 
father for a long time had enjoyed before him : this gave 
him the absolute controul of the seas, and enabled him to 
cut off the supplies of corn from Rome, for which it wap 
dependant on Sicily and Egypt, its two principal grananes : 
and being the cause of great distress to the city, almoB^ 
amounting to a famine, and having defeated the forces of 
Asinius PoUio in Spain, he was enabled to dictate bis owp 
terms* He then obtained a reversion of the sentence of 
the proscribed Senators, who had joined his party^ and 
likewise procured from the Senate the Proconsulate of 
Spain, and appointed M* T. Varro to be one of his prinoir 
pal Legates, and invested him also with the civil office ef 
Proqusestofj which he had before enjoyed under Pompeiiia 
Magnus, as appears by a medal delineated by Fulv* UrsimiSb 
S* Pompeitts maintained his naval superierity for seveft op 
eight years, from 710 to 718, when being defeated in. a 
naval action on tha coast df Sicily between the ports af 
M ylas and Naulochus by Oct. Caesar, the latter having 
been strengthened also by the revolted troops of Lepidua, 
he was constrained to fly into Asia, to seek the protection 
of M. Antonius, where he was soon after put to death. 
After this defeat, Varro, complying with the wishes of the 
troops he commanded in reserve at this time (718), sub- 
mitted to the conqueror, and returned from Spain to Rome 
to enjoy the remainder of his life in literary retirement : 
and finding he could not please the Chief of the Western 
empire, and his favourite minister Maecenas better, than 
by writing a treatise on husbandry, he entered on the sub- 
ject in prose, which Virgil the year before had undertaken 
in verse. 

Now it cannot be supposed that Varro, amid the bustle 
of war, and the responsible administration of the affairs of 
an extensive province, both in a civil and military capacity, 
could sit down quietly to design and write a treatise on 
husbandry. But on his return to Rome, U. C. 718, he bid 
a long farewell to all public business, and having lost a 
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great part of his books, his writings, and his propertj, 
which his great enemy M. Antonius had a malignant plea- 
sure in destroying, when he took possession of his villas on 
being proscribed, he then endeavoured to collect together 
their remnants (saccinas) before he quitted the stage of life. 

In all probability Virgil and Varro had recourse to the 
same ancient writers on husbandry, as one common source, 
and did not copy from each other : they may be particu- 
larly traced to an imitation of Aratus. IloKkeixt Tn/jLvSUcuy 4>, 
¥• 942. See 6. i. v. 375. 

Varro acknowledges his having consulted above fifty 
Greek authors in prose, most of whom he mentions by 
name, as well as Hesiod and Menecrates in verse,, in ad* 
dition to all the Latin and Carthaginian treatises. 

li may therefore be fairly presumed that Vajrro did not 
begin his agricnlturfli work, till one year at least, later 
than Virgil, U. C« 718, when his retirement from Spain^ 
and total relinquiahment of all public business, afforded 
him at .an advanced period of life, sufficient leisure to com- 
mence an useful and amusing undertaking. 

Virgil also being of a contrary party, would not be likely 
to bring the writings of Varro into notice, by making quo- 
tations from them. 



DISSERTATION II. 



ON THE PLOUGH OF VIRGIL. , 

V. 169. Continuo. . L. 215. Bend iii the forest thefn* 

In these lines' the Poet deiscribes the formof his'pldHgb^ 
together with its cTonstituerit pafts, and the materiati of 
which it is composed. It will here be necessary to notice^ 
according to the most suitable interpretations,- the nfuoftts 
they bear in the Greek (for Virgil not only in' the* de« 
lineation of his plough, but confessedly ' in yarious other 
instances imitates Hesiod), in the Latin and English lan- 
guages. The terms themselves have been much confused 
by different authors, who perhaps being little conversant 
in the management of land, knew nothing of the construe- , 
tion of the plough; which is often described both by 
ancient and modern writers, as having a fore and a hind 
part : but it is difficult to assign any appropriate meaning 
to such uncouth expressions as its head and its tail; its 
ears distinguished from mould-boards ; its double backy and 
its legs. 

Virgil without doubt in this passage alludes to the fol- 
lowing lines of Hesiod, "Eyp» v. 427 ; 

4>ipff/y Jf yv>i¥ oT av ivprts 
^Es oiMf) xstT opos ^/^11/xeyo;, "vi x^T acpovpav^ 
Upmton' OS yap ^ova-lv oipovv o^vpilHAs Itrlif, 

Tofxipoiarov nn^aaasy irpocrocfnpvai laloQoyn * 



^Aviiyvw Hsti miiii^* c«ii «oX& AwTtfy wUt^ 

(^^ Ferto autem burim cam in?eneri8 
Domum, sive.in monte quaerens, sive in agro, 
liignam ; hsec enim bobus ad' arandum firmissima est ; 
Si Palladia opifex dentali infigens 
Clavis conjungens adaptaverit temoni. 
Bina vero facito aratra laborans domi 
Autoburinum, et affabre compositum^ quoniam multo 

optimum sic : 
Si quidem alterum fregeris ; alteram bobus injicias. 
E lauro autem vel ulmo firmissimi temones sunt ; 
£ quercu dentale, sed ex ilice burim.") 

The tMiifilation of the passages quoted from Hesiod in 
thii work is generally taken from Robinson's edition : but 
kete'he seems to have made two mistakes, for in the space 
6f five line^ he interprets lASotvf, in one place bj temo^ 
and in another by stroa^ -thus giving different significatiohs 
^ the same term^ and confounding the fore with the hind 
l^it of the plough: and he translates avl^yvof kou vuxISv hj 
^* non compositum et cotapactile;" following the com^ 
WftittLTj of GrasVius, who contends that Hesiod's instruc- 
tien is to make two sorts of ploughs, one of which is to 
here itis dentalcj buris^ and temo all of one piece of wood 
without joints (notwithstanding Hesiod identifies the seve« 
ltd species of which the plough is constructed) ; the other 
to consist of different sorts, mortised and pinned together i 
and that the two descriptive words, ^vIotuov xa\ vuxloy, stand 
opposite to each other : but what is the plain construction 
of Hesiod's precept ? — You are to search your grounds for 
a tlH^e of holm-oak (vp/mot, corresponding with ilex^ sig- 
nifying the prickly-leaved holly,) to make your plough- 
b^tn ; for when the artist shall have fitted it to the dental 



and pole, ibis i^.6od wiH be- found, best adapted to jour 
purpose. But it.WlU be con^eQieAt to make two ploughs ; 
each of which must be "Af^lfwt oMyvwj nmi vwHw ; (^ aratrum 
autoburinum, id est, habentem burim suapte focultate cur- 
vatam, et affabre constructam 2) in plain English, each 
plough must have its buris self-formed in its proper curve ; 
and all its parts must be fitly joined together, not hj a 
clumsy farm servant, but by a skilful artist." (^AOwMuns 
^IMios.) He contitnies, <^ The pole may be of laurel or elm, 
the dental of oak, and the plough^beam (buris) of holm-oak." 
He gives a satisfactory reason for the construction of two 
ploughs ; because, if one is broken in the field (which, he 
says, often happened to young steers struggling in the fur- 
row), you may have another at command for immediate 
use. ' But it Wduld be nekt to absurd to suppose, in an 
agricultural pdifit of vUw, that he means two different 
sorts of ploughs to be employed in the execution of the 
same stated work. Thus far Hesiod ; he exemf^ifies the 
common plough of Greece, and Virgil that of Italy ^ 
the latter mentions in a general way the constituents parta^ 
of his plough, and the wood of which they are composed ^ 
but to construct the plough of Graevius, '^ Aratrum cum 
dentali, buri, et temone ex uno ligno confectum," appears 
to be an impossibility ; and would moreover give a forced 
construction to the terms of the Greek poet. 

The strict and literal meaning of avloyvw (autoburinum), 
is '' having a buris self-formed : there is nothing negative 
in the term, so as to warrant its being rendered by a com- 
pound with non^ as in non^compositum. 

The yuns of Hesiod had its natural bend in itself (avk^--^ 
yvnf) ; the buris of Virgil was forcibly bent to its proper 
shape, (flexa magnl. vi.) 

And here a mistake made by Martyn is to be noticed, 
who says, '' all interpret yvns by dentale ;" but Graevius in 
his notes on Hesiod affirms, that the most learned men 
expound ytm by buris. 

hWoy means properly put together according to the rulea 
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bf art. IteBiod u»cs hnty^i (beni) fabricatum) applied to the 
rudder of a ship in the same Benee. See tlie Note, v. 175. 

This passage required particular examination, that Virgil 
might be reconciled with lleaiod, and Hc'siod with lumselfi 

Homer also makes use of the inwlgr afolfot, as descriptive 



of the plough in gen 
The ii4.uis 'Afowii 



:ral u 



11.x 



The figure of a 



V. 703. 
c (Palladis opifex) of lleEiod much 
c i.lfts (homilies fabrites) of Homer. 
I ancient plough without the share it 
subjoined, PI. ii, lig. 5, as exhibited in the foreground 
of a Medal of Ceres, engraved in Sajidby's edition of 
Virgil, which corresponds with the description of th^ 
Grecian and Roman plough in all its points. Sandby 
copied it from Begeri Thesaurus. It is also delineated bf 
Fulv. Ursinus under the article Familia Vibia. Rom. Fam. 

The sacred Augurial plough of the Romans, with the 
Sgure of ita buria, vomer, sltva, and rolie orbiculares ; also 
the perlica, or liecempedtiy divided into ten partitions, with 
the other ensigns of the establishment of a colony, is 
found on many coins : the present reference is to one of 
Julius Cicsar's, from the copy thus described bj Gevartiusj 
PI. iii. No. 6. " Arairuin Coloniie deduette symbolum, ut 
notum est ; et Perlica) sive Decempeda, quk agri Colonis 
assignabaiitur ; et Aquila, ac Signum militare, quia cum 
Signis et Vexillis Coloni deducebantur," The buria of the 
plough, with its groove for the pole, is very prominent and 
conspicuous. The hurts by itself appears stamped on a 
coin, under the left arm of Tellus, which rests upon a corn- 
measure (corbes), and is engraved PI. xxxvii. No. 16, and 
described by Gevartius, but improperly called by him " a 
vine." It is exhibited PI. i, fig. 4 of this work, and conw 
mented on Dissertation v. Nudaa ara. 

The whole plough of Hesiod and Virgil, taken from the 
coin of Ceres, with its members, is engraved Pt. ii, fig. 5. 

The front or upper part of a wheel-plough is now called 
" the head;" and the lower works or carriage part " the 
tail." These term» do not apply to any other sort of 
,,loa;l,. 
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Columella, as well as the Poet, recommeiidB a double set 
of tarmiug impiements, L. i* c. 8 ; Ui ViUkus ferramewH 
dt^Uday quam numerus seroorum exigety refecta et reponia 

eustodiai. 

The Medals of the Roman Emperors were generally of a 
militarj character, and the implements of husbandry were 
only impressed on the occasion of planting a colony, oiP of 
distributing com to the populace* ' In the ^^ Numismata 
Ducis Arschott." described by Casp. Gevartius, an em- 
blematical one occurs, partly noticed before ; Tab. xxxtii. 
No. 15 and 16, to which he subjoins the following inter* 
pretation. 

Fig. XY. ^^ Agricola dextri aratrum, sinistra anchoram 
tenens, tunic4 succinct^, et brevi indutus, ut rustic! ince<< 
debant. Salvianus, Lib. i. De Fabriciis et Cincinnatis ; 
Non despidebtmt tunc^ putOy pauperes cudtuSy cum vesiem 
hirtam et brevem sumerent^ cum ah aratro arcesserentur ad 
fasces. Theo Sophista in Paradigmatis : Tf Cin^kAf h vw 
X^mimyn afkfltikn iser ywm l^cJlif, Eustathius, De Amor« 
Ismenes, et Ismenie in descriptione xii mensarum, rustici 
figuram experimens, Mt;^/ yonaiw o l^uyfa^s ro» %<2ivMt leaU^^m, 
Ttf X'^' i^x^tf W* *ctyiiZf» yvfjLvu* Denotatur vero hoc num* 
mo, ita pacatum et stabilitum esse orbem terrarum, ut 
Agricolas libere arare possint. Anchora autem stabilitatis 
symbolum est. Y. Ek'asmum in Proverbio, Duobus anchorh 
sedere.^^ 

^^ Imo videtur non esse Agricola, sed Telius ipsa foemi- 
neo vultu, dextr^ aratrum, sinistral rastellum tenens, aut 
simile quid." 

^^ Fig. xvi. Terra cum canistro frugum, et vite denotat 
terram frugibus et vino abundare." — Gevart. 

This interpretation is not implicitly to be admitted ; for 
in the first place what is said to be '' a plough," has no 
similarity to any part of that instrument ; and what is 
called '^ an anchor" (anchoram), which is generally es- 
teemed the symbol of power or victory at sea, must b^- 
very much misplaced on a countryman's shoulder. And 



what on the Reverse is termed " a vine" (vite) is never 
Tepre»ented b; a figure having right angles, but with a 
stem of a aerpentine fomi, always with leaves, and some- 
times also with fruit end tendrils. The proper figure of a 
vine (to which this in queatton bears no resemblance) i* 
represented on a Medul in the work, above mentioned, 
Table xxxix, fig. 9, which is tims described : " Alexandria 
cum apicit ob fmmenti in Aegypto abnndantiam ; sinistra 
vilem tenet." The figure of the first medal cannot there- 
fore represent " a vine :" but the Translator is induced to 
call it the buris of a plough ; since this sliape is assigned 
to the buris, in all the medals representing the sacred 
Augurial plough instrumental to the ceremony of the de- 
duction of a colony. Sucli may be seen in all the medala 
of the Gracchi, on the occasion of distributing lands under 
the Agrarian laws, in the varioos " Nuihistata" of different 

This Medal is illustrative also of the fisure of an hua* 
bondman in hia working dress, designated by Virgil in the 
terms of nudus ara, sere nudas, v. 299, which has been the 
subject of much c 



PI. 



See PI. i. fig. 3, 4. 
The figure of Alexandrii 
fig. 7. 



>i spkis et vi/c is represented 



Exposilio altera. 
ft Numisnialibus Duels Arschotani. 
Numm. Kv. Agricola dextrS, falcem, sive aliud agrico- 
lalionis instrumentum, pontificum secespita; eimillimnm ; 
BtnistriL hipalium (a bidax or mattock pointed at each end) 
tenens ; nudus q^uoad lacertos usque ad liunieros ; et apud 
crura usque ad diniidium femorum ; tunicH succiuct& et 
brevi Indutus, sicut rustic! vel bubulci in operibos suia 
versari aolebant, ad normam Virgilii, Nudas ara, sere 
Hudtu : et cum duobus segetum culmis spicas habentibus 
apud pedes e terr^ nascentibus. Per falcem verisimile cul- 
tura legumints, per bipalium cultura vitie, et per sptcas 
oatenililur cultura segetum. — Denotalur lioc immmo, ila 
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piusfttuiii et fitabilitum efise orbem terrarum^ ut cnltas fragiv, 
t>as,,et peoori et homiaibus iddneis, praebeatur. 
' Fig.xvi. Tellus Dea, cum Orbe. terrarum sub dextm 
mfuiu, et cum corbeJfrumenti sub siuistri, et in flexur^ 
lejobdem cum bare aratri. — Tellus ipsa sedeue, et iuscriptio 
fienoiantf orbem .esse tranquillum et stabilitum; et aiiatri 
^Wiiy. tellurem ad colendas fruges esse.&cilem : et corbeiy 
lit coDigiarium populo, yel etiam donativum militibus suf? 
fecta fuissent sub Hadriano Imperatore. 

Nummus qoisque inscriptionem gerit 
Tellus Stabil : 

It is no wonder when Conunentators had no notion of 
the figui^ of the Roman plough, that Heyne ^^ Excursus'' 
X De Aratro VirgUiano, jGr. i. v» 16% should fail in hl^ 
flescription of its constituent parts. » 

He first observes that ctfir^jr. means ^' awheel plough.'.' 
N. B. Such machine does not appear to hav^ been in us^ 
at the time of Virgil, or of any of the old n^riters on hus- 
bfuidry* . The mention by, Pliny of its being worked i^i 
Cr^u), is an argument that; it was not adopted in Italy,. 
The sacred Augurial ploughs only had small orbs or wheels. 
Currusj as observed in the notes, rather signifies '' a plough 
)n motion." He proceeds, '' Djsntalia^ h. e, Oentale {tkup,*) 
bene vir doctus, quern laudavi, docet accipiendum esse, de 
vomeris parte anteriore.in acumen acta." 

But N. B. The Dentah is the share-beam, whiph was of 
wood, and no part of the share itself, which w^s of iron. 
Thus Hesiod, £p7«, v. 436 ; Apvos tXvfMt (e quercu dentale). 
The Dentale therefore (t At;/x«) formed of wood, could make 
no part of the vomer (vmts) formed of iron. 

He observes further : — '' Hoc dentale duplici esse dorsq 
h* e. binis cruribus in formam littejrae V aptatum." It is 
.difficult to form any notipn of theqe two legs, said to be 
transverse, and joined tq the mould-^boards. Yet aboye all, 
if duple jp dormm caq be. made to signify bma crurOy there 
IB an end to all propriety of language. 

It follows, '^ Buris est temo, (laiaQoils) scil : proprie parf 
ejus infima, ut jam Salraas : in Solin : p. 576 docuit." — ? 
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N. B. The buris and temo of Virgil, as well as the ying and 
iAGows of Hesiod, are evidently distinct parts; the first 
being bent into the shape of a curve and made of holly ; 
the last a strait pplejoaade of elm or laurel. The ploughs 
of Hesiod and Virgil correspond with each other, and with 
that delineated in the medallion of Ceres. See Pi. 2. fig. v. 

The quotation from Salmasius in Paris Edit. 1629, is 
p. 820, and is as follows. ^^ Buris vel bura est pars temo- 
nis incurya, quae Graecis yw. Glossae burisy fvyuMy non est 
temoj sed temonis parsu" — N. B. j/Ul these gjosses are very 
inadequate attempts at explanation, and are opposed to 
Hesiod and VirgiL 

The /vfMf of Homer always designates the pole of a 
chariot drawn by horses. The ffdns and lo-loCoivf of Hesiod, 
made of different materials, and the corresponding buri^. 
4;nd tepio of Virgil, relate to the plough. 

lyfany particulars respecting the ploughs of the ancient^ 
Ifcre explained in the Notes. 



DISSERTATION III. 



•ON... 

SI BRACHIA FORTE HEMISIT. 

V. 203. 

There are various remarks among the modems, relative 
to the modification of time observed by ancient writers^ 
both Greek and Roman, resolvable into present, past, and 
future, under their respective distinctions. The following; 
quotation is extracted by Warton from Harris's Hermes, 
B. i. ch. 7. 

^^ It is remarkable in Virgil that he frequently joins in 
the same sentence the Complete and Perfect Present^ with 
the Extended and Passing Present; which proves that he 
considered the two as belonging to the same species of 
time ; and theiefore naturally formed to coincide with each 
other. 

Tibijam brachia contrahit ardens 
Scorpiusj et cceUjustA plus parte reliquH. 

G. i. V. 34., 

Terra iremit^ Jugerefera. 

G. i. V. 330. 

Prasertim si tempestas a vertice silvis 
Jncubuity ghmeraique ferens incendia ventus, 

G. ii. V. 310. 

Tardis ingens ubiflexibus err at 
MincitiSy et tenerd pratexit arundine ripas. 

G. iii. V* 14. 
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flla Nolo cHius, voltict'igue sagilla 
' terramfugit^ et portu se condidit alto." 

Aen. \. V. 242. — Hermes. 
Bat the TranBtator is of opinion that Virgil in theea 
examples, is rather governed in liis nse of the Perfect tensd 
by an imitation of the Greek Aorint, than by any nice di6* i 
crimination of other modifiEtd time. The quotation froni 
Hermes is thus continued ; — ' 

" In the same manner he joins the lilte two modifiuationd ^ 
of time in the Past ; that is to say, the Complete and Per^ 
Ject past, with the Extended and Passing. ' 

Irruerant Danai, el ledum omne tcnebant, 

Aen. ii. 757. 
Tria imbris tort* radios^ trh nubis aguotte 
Addiderant, rutuli Iris ignis, et aUlis Austri: 
Fulgores nunc terrificos, soaitwnque, meiumqite 
Miacebant operi^Jiamtmsque sequadbas iras. 

Aeo. Tiii. v. 420. 
The intention of Virgil may be better seen in rendeiiil^ 
.e or two of the above passages in English. 

Tibijam brachia eonlrahit ardens 
Scorpias, el cwliJHSlA plus parte reliquii. • 

'or thee the Scorpion ft now contracting his claws, aat 
Ralh already left thee more than a Just portion of lieaven. , 
The Poet from a. high strain of poetic adulation, supposes ! 
the Scorpion so desirous of admitting Angustus among tkA I 
heavenly signs, that though he has alreadi/ made him mort I 
than room enongh, yet he still continues to be making hitii 1 
more. Here then we have two acts, one Perfect, the othei J 
Pending; and hence tlie use of the two different tenses."^ \ 
Hermes. 

Since it falls within the design of this work to examia^ J 
incidentally whatever criticisms may be introduced by way I 
of illustration of any particular passage, the Notes and 
Comments In Hermes shall be candidly scrutinised. 

With great deference to the high literary attainments of 
the author of Jlermee, it is contended that neither (be 
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grammatical oonatniciian) nor physical reasoiiiRg on this 
passage is. correct: and consequently that, they .are no 
proofs of the validity of his remarks on the criterion of time* 

The verb reUquU repairing after it the third case of the 
person, and the fourth of the things must be supposed tq 
govern the word partem understood; and the construction 
then will be, '' Tibi Scorpius istam coeli partem reliquit^i 
quam tenet plusquam justam :'' where the expressed parte 
represents by a metonymical change the suppressed partem. 

An enlarged translation, comprehending the whole scope 
of the author's meaning, will run thus : — ^' For thee the 
Scorpion pf his own accord (ipse) now draws back his' 
claws, on each side with alacrity (being represented by a 
figure of speech, and rather in a prophetic stile^ as doing 
that which he is eager to accomplish), and is already in 
the act of leaving a portion of heaven, not yet definitively 
relinquished (since Octavius had not yet made his election 
of his future destiny) which he now occupies in surplusage 
heifond the just and equal share possessed by any other 
Sign, whenever in process of time the relinquishment may 
eventually be required." 

Many of th^ Greek and Roman writers have alluded to 
this possession of a double portion of the Zodiac by Scor- 
pius, equal iu space to sixty degrees according to the 
Chaldaio Sphere, which then consisted but of Eleven 
nominal Signs, the Chelae of Scorpius making the twelfth, 
by which Aratus, whom Virgil follows in this instance, 
was governed. The Alexandrian or Egyptian sphere con* 
tained Twelve Signs, by Libra occupying the place of 
Chelas. 

With regard to the inference drawn by the author of 
Hermes, that by justa plus parte, Scorpius has already 
made him, Octavius Csesar, more than room enough, yet 
he still continues to be making him more ; it will not in 
fact bear the assumed construction : for if more than a just 
portion of heaven was relinquished, the economy of the 
4:elesiial bodies, governing their respective months, could 
not be preserved. 
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And as (o the modJficatioD of time, reiiguU seems lo h^i 
need Indeterminately, and to require rather the sense of ai| J 
Aorist, than of a perfect tense. 

The meaning therefore of the Poet may fairly be j 
eumed to be, " That Scorpius being possessed of si 
degrees of the Zodiac in the heavens, is ready to reliDquiid 
to OctaviuB Caesar that part occupied by his Claws, 
Arms, equal to thirty degrees, reserving to himsel 
original portion, equal also to other thirty degrees." 

lleyne advocates the same miBtuken interpretatio 
" Justa plus parte : — Eleganter ad signum majoris rev^. 1 
rentia;, plus quam justnm et necesse erat, de loco dccossit." 1 

It is to be remarked that all the terms of the Poet^ 1 
Address to his Patron, are in the conditional present, be* ] 
cause no definitive arrangement had been determined upai^ J 
as, smt — ■aelint — acdpiat — venias — colant-~serviat — emiU-f^ 
9a well as in the place under discussion, Anne adi 

Tiie Note in Hermes thus continues ; — 

" lUa Nolo cilius, volucrique sagitta 
Ad terram Jwgil, el porta se condidit alio. 

The ship quicker than the wind, or a swift arrow, cortS I 
tinues Jli/ing to land, and is hid within the lofty harbour. — ■ I 
We may suppose this harbour (like many others) to liavft 
been surrounded with high land : hence the vessel tmme* 1 
diately on entering it waa completely hid from those spec^ 
talors, who had gone out lo see the ship-race; but yet I 
might still continue sailing towards the. shore within 

All this comment is quite gratuitous, for we mi 
naturally suppose, that when the people were assembled ] 
together to view the contest (visuri Aenendas,) i 
contrived, like modern boat-races, that they could see ttU} J 
whole of it, from beginning to end; as well the starting I 
from the barrier, as the doubling the goat at the distuiC ] 
rock, and the return to the barrier, the point from whence I 
Ibey starled.^ — But the chief objection lies against trwie- ! 
ilating the word iilto by " lofty ;" makiug it thus merely 
espklivt', and not aiding the signilicani description of tite 
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liitthory when 'in ttilial: tiiroie measure lie iMhiftstly enters 
into a eompetiti6ii witk Homer on a sbgailar snlijebt; - 

It is to be observed, that Virgil generally converts the 
atfvierb, When \^ phiaseology admita of it^ into ttn adjeo 
live ; a(^(»'thetefote.will have the ugnifieation otuki; attd 
the tramAi&ttoii iirill be, <^ The ship awiftiy dlea f o land, 
and is in the a6tof hiding itself, or rather tot settling (taeif. 
In a safb^ station, in the deep bay :" — that ia, deeply in the 
bay. Thus Pan by a bribe decoys Lunay not into a lofty 
Wood, but into its deep recess. In nemora aita tocim^ 
G. iii.v. 39S. • , 

The passage may thud be paraphrased ^•^<< The ahifi 
swiftly flies towards the land to regain its mooiing place ; 
^hd by the assistance of the mailiie deities^ id in the act 6f 
resuming its station tn its fottter deep recess of the bay ; 
1>eing the fii^t to reach the barrier^ from whith all- the 
vessels took their departure at the same time by signal; 
and thus to gain the prize ; while some of the other vessels 
were still at a distance in the offing." 

Condere does not mean ^^ to hide from sight," so much 
as ^' to gain a place of safety" for the vessel within the har- 
bour, where its stern was to be tied to the land (ad terram): 
after having been exempt from all misadventures in the 
contest, and obtained the wished for success. Thus the 
ships of the Trojans having escaped the rage of Juno, and 
the perils of the sea, are safely moored in the Tyber; 
Aen. vii. v. 303 ; 

Optato '' conduntur^^ Tybridis aheo* 

In the latter part of his Note the author of Hermes 

quotes some passages to exemplify the Complete^ and Per-- 

feet Past^ with the Extended and Passing ; where the Poet 

seems only to have had respect to the absolute Perfecty 

connected with the contingent Imperfect : — ^for he proceeds^ 

'^ Irruerant Danaiy et tectum omne tenebant. 

The Greeks had entered^ and were then possessing the 
whole house: as much as to say, they had entered, and 
that was over, but their possession continued still" 
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rally to be resolved, in conformity with the gfammaticai 
construction into Per/eel and ImperfecL Irrueranl Danai 
(the Greeks had rushed in), that action was perfect : — et 
tectum omne tenebant (and they did possess the whols 
house), that action was imperfect; since they might havB 
quitted it by choice, have been diapossessed hy an effort of 
the Trojans, or driven out by fire. 

Thus abo of the last-quoted passage — addiderant, e 
miscebant. Of addiderant: — The Cyclops had added to* 
gether certain ingredients to form Jupiter's thunder : that 
action was Perfect; and they were in the act of miring 
together certain other ingredients, after the manner of a 
chemical composition; that work was Imperfect: — it was 
laid aside by the order of Vulcan, to be resumed, or not, 
at a future time. The same distinction between the Pra^e| 
and Imperfect occurs in the three preceding lines : — 
His informalam manibus jam parte poUtti 
Fulmen erat; toto genilor qua plurima ecelo 
Dejidt in terras : pars imperfecta manebal. ' 

The informatum erat, and manebat seem to have a greatei 
affinity with the Perfect and Imperfect^ than with what n 
called the Perfect Past, and the Extended and Passing. 

The words Extended and Passing, taken argumentative* 
Ij, are not here sufficiently defined : they are not meant t» 
relate to Present; and they will not accord with i'tu^ tim^ 

These critical observations relating to time, taken froi^ ' 
more ancient grammarians, were introduced at some length | 
by Dr. Clarke in his notes on the word 'm^iCiCmtaf, II. if I 
V. 37 ; KXMe ^b, &c. ; but they seem to be of a nature toQi I 
refined, and not strictly applicable to the quoted passages. ( 
Without entering too minutely into a grammatical < 
quisition, it may be sufficient to observe, that the Gre 
by their Aorists were enabled to distinguish accurately ' 
between time Absolutely Perfect and Contingent!^ Perfect} ■ 
but the Latins not having the same modifications of tenses, 
were obliged from the scantiness of their language to ex- 
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press their Ao fists hj the use of the Perf(?c/ tense ^' of 
which the above-quoted passages themselves afford sufficient 
evidence : or as Dr« Clarke expresses it, many Latin words 
are represented determinatelj (iioftcrfiht^) which are to be 
understood indeterminately (aofidrlvs). This is more fuHy 
exemplified in the Notes at v. 330, Fugerefera. 

Innumerable instances might be produced ' from the 
works of Virgil, where the Greek Aorist is imitated, con^^ 
nected with liie Present tense, without contemplating one 
and the same modification of time. The following occur 
among many others in the First Georgic. 

V. 34. Brachia cantrahit'—et reUquH. 

V. 202. Remigm subigU — brtichia remisii, 

V. 262^ Cavai kntres-^numdrds impressU, 

y. 269. Jura sinunt — relUgio vetuit. 
' V. 287. Multa node dedere — irrorai Eous. 

V. 314. Messis inkorruU — frumenta turgent, 

V. 330. Terra tremU—fugerefer^t. 

Many of the Aorists of Homer and Aratus are rendered 
by Virgil in the Perfect tense, because they could no 
otherwise be expressed ; as thus : — 

V. 375. Fugere grues-'-ytfcifan at ^vyov. II. iii. v. 3. 

V. 376. Bucula captavU naribus — ^Bm^ *ci;o^pin<raflo. Aratus, ' 
*. V. 955. 

V. 389. ExtuUt ova — ut» oimfiyKavlcif, At, ^. v. 956. 

Many others are pointed out in the progress of this 
work, where the Greek Aorist as above is rendered by 
Virgil in the Latin Per/ec^, with an indefinite signification. 

It may be observed as a general rule, that when Virgil 
couples the Present with the Perfect tense, the latter is to 
be understood Aoristically. 



DISSERTATION IV. 



CANDIDUS AURATIS. 
ON THE CONSTELLATIONS. 

Give of the greatest difficulties attending a regular illus«^ 
tration of the Georgics, arises from the due application of 
the astronomical references, especiallj since the Signs of the 
Zodiac, on account of the Precession of the Equinoxes, 
amounting hj the latent calculations to 5(y' 33 annually, 
have considerably altered their position in the heavens, 
with respect to the time of their Equinoctial and Solstitial 
appearance : and also since a fixed intellectual Point, first 
introduced by the system of Hipparchus, has been appro-' 
* prkted to these Signs instead of a moveable Point per- 
petually subject to change* 

. Much confusion arises from hence among the Commen- 
tators, from their not distinguishing between the cosmical, 
acronycal, and other appearances and disappearances of the 
stars ascribed to them by the poetical vocabulary. 

To give a greater latitude to these enquiries, it has been 
deemed expedient to adopt the form of a Dissertation on 
the rising and setting of the Constellations here noticed by 
Virgil^ with illustratvoe observations. 

■ Hipparchus, usually stiled the father of Astronomy, 
flourished from about 160 to 127 years before the Christian' 
era. The variation of the Equinoxes had been observed 
before his time, but he was the first to reduce them to a 
systematic arrangement ; assigning the vernal Equinoctlial 
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Point to the first degree of Aries ; and thereby framing a 
fixed intellectual Zodiac subject to no variation t and both 
Virgil and Columella, without doubt were well acquainted 
with his astronomical discoveries^ and* tha formation of his 
newlj-invented scheme ; especially since the Roman Ca« 
lendar had been recently organised by Julius Caesar, U. C. 
708, according to the Greciaa fnode of the computation of 
time established at Alexandria at the command of the 
reigning princes* 

^' Hipparchus observed the Vernal Equinox to be on 
Thursday the 23d of March, about sun-set. Ant Ch. 128.'' 
—Blair. 

The following Note was suggested by Dr. Bumey of 
€UMport. ^^ The Preceasioa of the Equinoxes bcalciilaied 
to amount . annuaUy to SX^' 33, equal- to one degree' in TV 
years, 103 days, and 15 hqura: and in the coune of ii 
Zodiacal Sign to 2146 years, 307 deys,^ l^'faourex-and^yf 
the Twelve Signs to 25750 years, 38 days, 12 bouMy called 
the Platonic or Great Year; when Aries will regain- llli 
original position. Hence the Signs of the Zodiac- rise lateV 
than formerly, and the Solar or Tropical year becomee^ 
shorter than the Sidereal year." 

Hipparchus having lived only about a century before' 
Virgil wrote his Georgics, the precession of the Equinoxes 
could have caused the small variation of something less 
than one degree and a half of longitude, respecting thef 
Zodiacal Signs ; and Columella having flourished about 7(^ 
or 80 years after Virgil, another degree must be added to 
the age in which Columella wrote his treatise, A. D. 42* 

V. 217. Candidus auratis aperit cum cornihus annum 
Taurus^ et averso cedens Cams occidit astro* 

Taurus was said to open the year, because at his appear* 
ance the Italian Spring, so much celebrated by poeta 
commenced according to Columella about the 17th or 18th 
of April : and all kinds of plants then made the most rapid 
progress in growth towards maturity without danger of a 
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check. The epithet white (candidus), refers to Jupiter'l 
having transformed himself into a white bull, when he boM 
away Earopa : and the phrase " golden horns" ma; either < 
refer to the two bright stars on or near their tips, or to 
the general glowing appearante of revivified nature i. 
spring ; or, the description ma; relate to th«3 pontifical 
rites of ornamenting tlie bull when led to sacrifice, thus 
noticed Aen. ix. v. 627; 

Et statuam ante aras mirat&fronlejiiveticutn. 
Canis is one of the Southern Constellations : whenever 
it is mentioned simply by itself, it means Canis Major j 
Canis Minor or the star Procyon in that Constellation, 
being as its Grecian name Imports, its forerunner. C'ontf 
is often put for Sirius, and Sirias for Canis ; the whole for' ' 
a part, and a part for the whole. 

The asterism C'linis major was most probiibly of Egyptian 
origin, and the represe illative of Anubis LalraCor. 

The epithet applied to astro in some manuscripts ia 
adverso, in others averso: these terms have certainly r 
different relative meaning; yet each has its advocate. 

The strict meaning or definition of adversus is, " That 
which is opposite, and turned ' towards' another thing :" 
of aversus, " That w hich m also opposite but turned * from' 
another thing." 

Adversus occurs in the sense of the definition in Colu- 
mella, L. X. V. 54 ; 

ISolis et adversos metuant Allantides ortut. 
Uknd in Aratus, i>. v. 534 ; 
I Kai T> (lit tttlbJai Ti, xai 'aili'a tiiiSi iitti, 

a^ At ii quidem (orbes) oriuntur, et ex adverso inferne' 
. occidunt.") 
Vidversus tiaa this same signification throughout the 
orks of Virgil ; as Aen. vi. v. 756, &c. 
Macrobiua in his Somnium ScJpionis, L. i. c. It), quotes' 
adverse astro. 

Addison in his Book on Medala, Series ii. fig. 10, repre- 
M.ntK the lisures of Ntro, and Octavia, with the Su(i and 
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piooa on their respective heads : they face each otl^r 19 
|UL apposite direction (exadYerso); and he supposes th^ 
following lines of Manilius were written on the occasion of 
(his marriage, and haye an allusion to the Medal; Edit. 
)3mo, h. iv. p. 109 ; 

Skut Luna ttio tunc iantum deficit orbej 
Q^mtm PhoBbum '' adversis " currentem non videt mstrk. 
But the reading of adverso is not in general so well 
supported by Commentators in their references as aversoj 
peither does it so well apply ; aveno therefore seems the 
preferable reading. It occurs in the sense of the definitioii 
in many authors: thus Ovid speaking of Argus, when 
watching lo, says, he could observe her motions even when 
turned from her. Met* L. i. v. 628 ; 

ComtUerat quocunque modo^ spectabai ad lo: 
Jbite oculos loy quamvis ^ avenus^^ habebat. 

And thus Pliny of the horns of the Moon ; 

l/undm semper aversis a sole comibus^ si crescaty ortus 
spectare : si minuatury occasus haud dubium est. 

There cannot be a better illustration of these different 
terms than this derived from the figure of the Moon : the 
bright horns in its first quarter are turned " from " the Sun 
(cornua sunt aversa) ; in its decline, or last quarter, the 
opake horns are turned " towards " the Sun (cornua sunt 
ad versa). 

Cicero uses the term metaphorically De Orat. c. 266 ; 

Si tu et adversusj et aversus^ impudicus es. 

The Sun entered Taurus according to Columella A. D. 
32 — 42— about the 17th of April ; L. xi. c. 11, 36 s 

Sol in Taurum transitum facit : 

That is, the Sun then came into conjunction with the stars 
situate in the first degree of TauruSy advancing gradually 
towards the head and horns ; at which it arrived nearly at 
the latest period ; Taurus therefore does not in Dryden's 
fi^ciful phrase '' with his horns break down the barriers of 
the year," since part of his back and the back part of the 
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ConHtellation, in the words of the same translator, " forsake ' 
Uie Nurthern Sphere." 

When wilh hi« goldsn honii, in full career. 
The Bull beau down iho BBrricn of ijio year. 
An J Argon (Argo) and ihu Dog fonake the Norllumi Sphere. 
Drydeo, v. 306. 
The interpretation of Heyne is equally inadioisBible ; 
** Taunts cornibua itaque et capite, quasi nixus viam sibi 
facit." But the Poet refers rather to the time, than ihQ 
manner of opening the year by Taurus, especialljr whea 
coupled with the double Sign of Canis^ wliich sets lon^ 
before the Sun enters into the horna, at the time Tawnta 
has advanced barely half way on the Ecliptic ; and being 
represented as coming " backwards" into the heavens, 
back part of the horns must rise first, and there could be j 
no forcible entry with the tips. And auratis comibus is 
to be taken in an absolute sense, and not governed hy the 
verb, or a preposition understood. CantUdus and auratis 
are terms descriptive of colour or of ornament, and there- 
fore not to be connected with those denoting modes of 
action: if Taurus opened the year wilh his horns by 4 
forcible striving (nixus) the Poet would have attributed to 
comibus an epithet implying force or strength, not orna- 

The principal time therefore of sowing legumes and other 
spring seeds commenced about the middle of April (vere 
adulto), and continued to the end of the month. This is 
designated by the Sun entering Taurus about the seven- 
teenth of April, and the getting of Cftnis on the thirtieth. 
The receding by an aticrso astro is a mere poetical ex- 
presBion, signifying Canis mvipit occiiiere stellU extremis^ 
referring to the position of the Aguru of Cants at this 
juncture. 

Many conspicuous stars of great magnitude confer honour 
on the tails of various animals representing Constellations, 
as those of Taurus, Leo, Canis, stellis Ursa C^nosuridos, 
and olherti. The star in the tail of Caiiis, diHlinguislted by 
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*^ Eta" is of principal magnitade, ai well as ^^ Epsilon" inl 
the thigh : and these back or lower stars having a more 
southern declination than Stnus, which is placed in the 
most prominent part of the head^ bj describing a smaller 
arc of a circle in their periodical revolutions above Uie 
horizon, rise later, yet set earlier about four days. 

The literal translation of the passage according to this 
suggestion will be as follows : ^' And Canis setting gives 
the foremost place to that caudine or cynosural star, which 
turns its back on the rest of the Asterism;" giving a 
poetical turn to what in plain language would appear a vul- 
gar image. 

Manilius describes Taurus as rising with his back upper- 
most, L. iv« p. 99, 12mo« f 

Aversus venU in cwlum Taurus^ his neck (pulcherrima^ 
coUa) appearing afterwards. 

And again L. i. v. 263 ; 

Aurato princeps Aries in vellere surgens 
RespicU admirans " aversum" surgere Taurum* 

Taurus thus leads the spring, in the same manner as 
Catiis quits it, by a backward star. 

Hyginus also De Tauro, represents Taurus in the same 
way : Taurus hie " aversus " occidit^ et exoritur* 

Some Commentators suppose that averso astro is to be 
applied to the neighbouring constellation Argo^ asserting 
from AratuB, that it sets in a retrograde manner stern fore- 
most ; but Virgil does not mention Argo^ and he would 
scarcely express himself in such an obscure way by im- 
plication, when he had before adverted to other ostensible 
Signs, and with descriptive poetical allusions. And it is 
worthy of remark^ that the greater part of this constellation, 
especially " alpha" the principal star, is so much below the 
horizon in the Southern hemisphere, as never to be visible* 
in the latitude of Rome, or even of Greece. Neither is 
the ^^ discrepancy of time" a less objectionable circum- 
stance, since the entering of the Sun into Taurus happened 
aear about the time of the vernal, and the setting of Argo 
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ahont that of the autumaal Equinox : x Cat. Get. (22d Sept.> 
Jirgo navis occidit. Col. L. xi. i, 68. And in fact the Btertf 
does not really evi bfifore the prow. Nor according to the 
surmbes of others could the Pout poaaibly mean, that ad- 
verto or averso should apply to any malignancy of Cants at 
its setting in the benign season of the spring ; its deleterious 
influence being ascribed to its appearance in July, when 
the Sun was in the raging heat of Leo. 

The plain object of Virgil is, to ascertain in a way which 
canuot be mistaken the posill;)n of two particular constel- 
lations at the time when his spring seed-time, chiefly for 
legumes, was to commence ; this he determines to be be- 
tween the time when So/ entered Taurus (17lh April), and 
Cants with his lower orbs began to retire j " Kta" in the 
tail setting about the SGth, and Sirius in the head on the 
30th of the same month. These Signs ascertain with precision 
the season best adapted to the triinestral culture. The Poet 
also in a stile equally correct and discriminative, makes ubc 
of a double sign to determine the season of the semcntival 
culture, which he thus describes, v. 221 ; 

jinfe tibi Eoa Atlantides a/mcondaiitur, 
Gnostiaque ardentis decedat stella Corona. 
jlumdla thus comments on this passage, L. ii. c. 8, 1. 
Placet nostra Poeta adoreum, aique eliam tritkum non 
ante seminare quam ocdderint Vergilia, quod ipsum numerit 
MIC edisseril ; 

At si triliceam in messem^ robustaque Jarra 
Exercelis humunt, solisque instabis arislis : 
Ante tibi Eoa Atlantides ubscondantur" 
AbacondatUur aulem altera et trigesimo die post autttni' 
nale Eqainoellum, quad fere conjicilar nona Calend/s Octobiit 
(23d September), prapter quod debet tritid satio dierum sex 
et quadraginta ab accasu VergHiarum, qui Jit ante diem is 
Calendis Novembris (24th October) ad brumm tentpora (9th 
December) sic enim servant prudenles agricola, ul qitin- 
dcdm diebiis primqitam eonfidtur bruma (24lh December) 
lolidemquc pusi cam confcclaiH) neque arcnl, neque vUcm ant 
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uirhafem putent: ntn qwH/ue lUm ambigimut di Mgro tenk* 
peraio^ ei mhtiHe hutnido semeniem sk fieri debetBt cmtvrmm 
has uUginosk, atque exiUbuSy uidfiigidis^ aut eiiam iipaek^ 
plerumqu^ cUra Calendas Octobris semmare cawomdre^ 
^ DtMfl, ikcA teUure Ucet^ dum nubila pendeni;** mt prka 
coniHikscant tadkes firumetUorum, quam hibemU imbrHbuM^ 
0iii getteidHs^ prmnisve mfeiterUur. 

Columella himself does not recommend tbe tillage to M 
eontimied m Virgil does, as near at possible to tht day of 
the Winter Solstice^ 9ub exiramum imbrtm bruma^ bnt only 
to the beginning of the season of brumoy ad brunia ten^orat 
and ill certain cases he adrocates a more early tillage^ even 
•o ea^ly as the Calends of October. 

Many Commentators suppose that Maia is here pilt fo^ 
the whole constellation; but the preciseness of Yirgtt 
would not admit of his allowing so great a latitude aa a 
period of eight days from the 20th to the S8th of Octobet 
(the distance of time between the setting ef the earliest 
and latest of the Pleiades,) to the commencement of th« 
season of sowing wheat; neither would the extension of 
time accord with his other positions. 

It appears then from these documents that the Pleiades, 
according to Columella, began to set in the morning of the 
20th of October ; and it is presumed, that about the 23d 
or 24th Lucida Pleiadum^ nearly the central star of the 
group, had reached its place on the verge of the horizon ; 
that on the day after its setting in opposition to the Sun, 
that is, as stated by Columella, thirty-one days after the 
Autumnal Equinox in his time, it became, together with 
the part of the group which were in advance, Stella Eoa 
being then one degree to the "East** of the Sun; the 
remaining part of the group, not yet having passed thefr 
line of opposition, being still considered in contradistinof** 
tion, as Stelle occidentales : and the term abscondantur i& 
U80d to express their continuance of concealment after the?r 
regular cosmical setting: that eight days intervened be- 
tween the setting of the earliest and latest of the Pleiades : 
fhat the who^ assembhtge reached the verge of the horizoi^ 
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on the 28th of October : that the cosmical setting of Lucida . 
Pleiadum being connigned to the 23d or 24th of Octobef, 
it would llnalt; set in tbi.' morning twilight (mane) at tha^ 
distance of fourteen or fifteen days on the 8th of Novem- 
ber : that the time of sowing eementival wheat commenced • 
from and after the 23d or 24th of October and continued 
forty-six days, terminating, yet not without certain limita- ^ 
tions, if the weather continued open, at the beginning of I 
the brumal season (9th December) or fifteen daya before 
bruma itself, which was confined simply to the 24th oif 
December, the day assigned to the Winter Solstice : that 
Columella, from the preciseness of his modified times, must , 
have worked from a Sphere, and not depended entirely oil | 
ocular observations ; and that either through excess i 
deficiency, in allusion to the First Dissertation annexed ^ 
to Dr. Vincent's account of the Voyage of Neai'chua, his -4 
positions and calculations would have been materially dis- 1 
arranged. It is to be remarked that the Pleiades in . 
Virgil's time would set coBmically at about thirty daygJ 
after the Autumnal Eij^uinox. 

Dr. Martyn in his Note on this passage is chargeable M 
with a great numc'rical mistake ; he says, " Columella colv d 
culatea that the 24th of October is exactly thirty-one dajB.^ 
from the Autumnal Equinox ; and from the 24th of October^ i 
there are just six and forty days to the 24th of Dec 
which he reckons to be the Winter Solstice," — ilow very* 
incorrect ! he allows only six and forty daya to the two M 
months from the 24th of October to the 24th of December, J 

Adam Dtckson also, in his " Husbandry of the Ancients,*? i 
not without reason stiled by Heyne, " Virgilii parum fidapi | 
interpres," relying too implicitly on the correctness of hi|i A 
oracle, has fallen into the same error. 

The mistake lies in taking into the calculation the fifteea ^ 
daya between the brumte tempora (9th December) and l 
bruma itself (24th December). These fifteen days added i 
to the forty-six will complete the sixty-one days of the two 
calendar months. 

Pliny makes some remarks on the seltiug of the Pleiades, 
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from the reports of ancient Astronomers; yet none cor- 
respond with the observations of modern times^ except 
those of ThaleS) which appear to be correct. 

The next mention of the rise of the Pleiades on record 
is by StrabO) when the fleet of Alexander under Neacchus 
left the Indus. Arrian also adverts to this event, and 
assigns it to the 1st or 2d of October, Ant. Ch. 312, or 
Jul. Per. 4388 : these two different statements has given 
occasion to some controversy. The voyage itself has been 
particularly investigated by Dr. Vincent, and to his work 
are added Two Dissertations by way of Appendix to recon- 
cile the statements of Arrian and Strabo to each other, and 
to the authority of Columella. 

The first is written by Mr. William Wales, Master of the 
lloyal Mathematical School in Christ's Hospital. 

The second is by Dr. Horsley, then Bishop of Rochester. 

The accounts of Arrian and Strabo, although they seem 
to disagree, will be found entirely to be consistent by 
attending to the different modes of relating, what was con- 
sidered as the same event. 

The statement of Arrian is, that the fleet sailed from 
Patala, situate at the upper point of the Delta of the Indus, 
on the 1st or 2d of October. And of Strabo, according to 
Dr. Horsley's translation, " That the fleet sailed in autumn 
about the season of the evening rising of the Pleiades before 
the winds were fair, the barbarians attacj^ing them and 
forcing them to sea." 

Now it is very possible that the natives, affectedly called 
Barbarians, might attack, and force Nearchus to sea, from 
his post on the apex of the Delta on the 1st or 2d of 
October, before the fleet had made its proper dispositions 
for sailing : and we are informed by Arrian himself, that it 
took different stations on branches of the river, and in the 
adjoining continental ports, always harassed by the enemy, 
during the space of twenty-four days, waiting for a periodi- 
cal fair wind : in which time, consistently with the record 
of Strabo, the whole of the Asterism might have arisen : 
^nd Dr. Vincent himself states from modern autl^orities. 



hat the Ktesiaii or annual Itade winds diil not begin ta 
lOut llie beginning, and not steadil)' till the 
middle of November; aiid it maj be presumed, that nhilst 
the winds were adverse, or fluctuating, Nearchua with so 
large a fleet, and so great a ehaJge, would not seiiture on 
the open seas. There is here no discordancy to be observed, 
unless it is attempted to limit the iinal departure of the 
fleet from the Indian ports to the Ist or 2d of October; or 
to assign the autumnal rise of the Pleiades to one of (hose 
particular days in the time of Alexander; which is neither 
historically nor astronomically the case. 

But much of the reasoning of tlie iirst DiBsertation is 
ifted on a wrong assumption; for it states " The longi- 
ide and latitude of Lucicla Pleiadum was determined with 
^p«at accuracy by the late Dr. Bradley to be Taurus 2C" 
38' 34", ajid 4° 1' 36" north, respectively at the beginning 
of the year 1760; from whence it will readily be found, 
that at this lime, 17S6, in the latitude of Rome, the Pleia- 
des rine cosmically on or about the 10th of May, and set 
Bcronycally about the 20th of the same month ; and that 
lh«y rise acronycally about the 12th, and set cosmically 
lUt the 2lBt of November: these two last-mentioned 
inmatancea, accoiding to your extract from Columella, 
ippened oil the 10th of October, and 8th of November 
the year 42 after Christ." 

Now the " cosmical" setting of the Pleiades certainly 

happen on the day here specified ; and from 

i (he source of an error, which pervades the 

f^le Eesay ; for Columella expressly states, that the cos- 

lical setting of tlie Pleiades on the verge of the horizon at 

■uB'rise, was on the 28th of October ; and their subsequent 

final setting in the morning twilight (mane), when they 

quitted the upper for the lower hemisphere, was on the 

of November ; "the Pleiades rose when the Sun entered 

I, and set when he entered Scorpius. The master 

the hospital himself, according to his own statement 

above recited, makes only the difference of nine or ten 

days (not twenly-nme as Dr. Vincent states) between the 

respective risings and settings of the group both in Spring 
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Mid Amtumii : and Ifaey mast ever retain the same relaiiVe 
distances in their respective periodical stations. By this 
wrong assamption and perversion, and bjr assigning wrong 
places and times to the appearance and disappearance of 
these fixed stars, the observations and calcuhitions are de» 
ranged, and rendered inconclusive. 

The notices of Columella are as under : 

First with respect to their station in the Spring. 

vMi /nf. AprUu (6th K^tiX) VergUim vespere eelaniur* 

s Cakndas Maioi (S2d April) Vergilia cum Sale orkmiur. 

Nonas Maias (7th May) VergiUm oriuntur mane. 

vi Nonas Maias (10 Maj) VergiUm tota apparent. 
Secondljr with respect to their stations in the Autunhn. 

vi Id. OcL (10th October) VergiUm exorumtur vespere. 

xm Sf xH CaL Novembris (20th and 21st October) SoMi 
exortu VergiUm oeddfre indpiunt. 

V CaL Novembris (28th October) VergiUm oceidani. 

vi Id. Novembri* (8th November) VergiUm mane occkJkmk 
Thus interpreted bf the translator. 

<Uh April. A reference is here made to the legitimate 
acronjcal setting of the Pleiades at the distance of abotit 
six months from their corresponding acronycal rise of the 
JLOth of October. The smaller stars of the sixth magnitude^ 
being immersed in the rays of the Sun, are concealed about 
eighteen days before the cosmical rise of the asterism of 
the 22d of April ; which acpounts for the application of the 
jterm celantur by Columellat 

22d April ; the Pleiades rise cosmically in conjunction 
with the Sun ; that is, they both reach nearly at the same 
time the verge of the horizon in the morning : this rise at 
the distance of about half the year corresponds with the 
cosmical setting of the 20th of October. 

7th May ; Maia^ being nearly the central Star, and from 
its brightness denominated Ludda Pleiadum^ after an ob« 
scuration of about fifteen days from ^ its rise with the Sun, 
emerges from its beams, and becomes faintly visible in the 
morning twilight (mane) : some of the smaller stars of the 
group rise in visible succession afterwards, according to 
their magnitude. 
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lOth May ; at the distance of three more daye the amoller 
stars of the sixth and seventh magnitude ell become visible. 

10th October ; Prima Pteiadum rises acronyoally. Lu- 
cida Pleiadittn is often put for the whole constellation, and 
rose about the 15th October. 

SOth & Slat Oct' ; they begin to set when the Sun riBesb. 

28th Oct'. ; Ultima Pleiadum, together with the whole 
group, sets coamically. 

Sth November; Lucida Pleiadum, at the dietance of 
about fifteen days, finally sets in the moruing twilight}, I 
maintaining Iti relative distance from the Sun, and from it8 f 
cosmical Betting. 

Supposing therefore the central Stare of this con9tellation1|| 
to set cosmically on the 24th of October, being on the 23d ] 
in respect of the Earth to the West of the Sun, they would 
be stiled Stella occidentales : on the 24tli Lueida Pleiadum 
would be on the verge of the horizon at sunrise ; and on 
the 36th, having paGsed its line of opposition, aud being to 
the East of tlic Sun, it would, with the reel of the group 
in advance, become Stella Eoa, The Pleiades, frmn the 
day of their conjunction, are West of the Sun during half 
the year, until the day of apposition: aod " viae versfLI'i 
on the other half year their station is East of the Suo^' 
until they come again into conjunction. ' 

The datea of Colunicllaj Where not manifestly corrupted, 
are so precise and distinct, that for the sake of perspicuity, 
the times of Virgil will in rrtost cases be identified with 
those of that author. But since by the Precession of the 
Kquinoxes, there will be the dilference of about one degree 
between tlieir respective ages, the anticipation of one day, 
equal to one period of the annexed tables, must be allowed 
to assimilate their positions. 

The setting of the last Star of the Pleiades in different 
ages may be colleclod from certain historical records, which 
will enable ns to compare the astronomical oBsociationB of 
ancient with modern time. 
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UltiMa Pleiadum in tlie year 

A.D. ; p 18^, lat London, set • Nov. 22d.« 

1796—1760; in the time of W. Wales 

and Dr, Bradley Nov. 2l8t.^ 

42—32. Of Columella, lat Rome .. Oct,2&thv 

Aat. Ch. 548. Of Thales, lat. Miletas, accord* 
ing to Pliny, it aet twenty*five days 
after the Autumnal Equinox • • • . • Oct.l8th»* 

From these historieo-astronomical documents, the idte'r- 
mediate times may readily be ascertained. 

A. D. 1820 ; UUima Pleiadum^ as before stated, . 

set cpsmically .. , Nov. 22d. 

1760. In the' time of Or. Bradley, at the 
distance of one iperiod according 

to the annexed Tables • Nov. 21st«' 

42 — 32. Of Columella, at 2d periods. . . . Oct. 28th» 

N.B. The central Lucida Pleiadum would have set about 
October 24th, or thirty-one days, according to Columella, , 
after the Autumnal Equinox: and in consequeikce would- 
have been observed to set finally in the morning twilight 
at the distance of fouiteen or fifteen days, about Nov. 8th,' 
the time assumed by Dr. Vincent for the cosmical setting. ' 

Ant Ch. 37. In the time of Virgil, 26 periods. Oct. 27th. 
327. Of Alexander, lat. Rome, 30 per. Oct. 22d, 
601. Of Thaies, lat, Miletus, 34 per, Oct. 18th. 
971. Of IJesiod, supposing his rise of 

Arcturus to be correct, 39 per. Oct. 13th. 

Forming in all, from the Julian period 6533, to the Julian 
period 3743, 39 periods, equal from Nov. 22d to Oct. 13th,' 
to thirty-nine days. 

This being intended to take a popular view of the sub^. 
ject, rather than to exhibit a perfect representation, the 
latitude of the difierent places has not been in all« cases 
relatively ascertained. 
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According to the Disaertation of W, Wales, it was !>tat«d 
by Dr. Bradley Chat in (he time of Columella, A.D.42, the 

Station of Taurus in the Ecliptic was 2" 37' 21" 

and in the year 1700 26" 38' 34" 

the Pleiades having increased their longitude N. 94" 1' 13" 
Their latitude or distance from the Ecliptic still remaining 
the same: and sixty years having since elapsed to the 
preaent time, A.D. 1820, the whole difference will consist 
of twenty-five periods. 

In the first Dissertation aiBxed to the voyage of Near- 
chua, it is attempted to reconcile the Greek historians with 
Colnmella, by supposing the ancients to have determined 
the stations of the fixed Stars by occular observation ; and 
in such case, that ten days in excess or ten days in defi- 
ciency was excusable, and likely to occur : and the Essay 
is concluded by the observation, that dilferent modes of 
computing time were used by different persons in different 
countries; and that to this circumstance might be attri- 
buted the discordant statements of tlie quoted authors. 
But the positions of Columella will bear the teat of the 
strictest examination ; and will be found to be correct, 
without appealing to the gratuitous allowance of ten or 
twenty days. 

And the author of the second Dissertation ia strenuous 
to assimilate the different accounts of Arrian and Strabo, 
and to reduce tliem to the same point of time, namely, the 
first or second of October; disregarding the notices of 
Columella, the more modern writer, and following the 
vague authority of Ructemon; the remains of whose wri- 
tings, according to Pliny, are very doubtful, L. xviii, c. 25, 
where Euctemon is said to have placed the morning setting 
of the Pleiades at forty-eight days after the Autumnal 
Equinox; a period much later than any other ancient 



Yet in conclusion, after constructing many diagrams re- 
lative to Refraction in aid of his theory, the Bishop in ti 
manner gives up the point, and assents generally to the 
conjectures of the author of the first Dissertation, relative 
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ip the different oompatatioivi of time. It is also ^^ten4ed 
in the latter Essay that whep the anciepts speak of acrony* 
cal risings, they are to be understood of t}ie seiisi^^le acro« 
nycism: but this is asssuming more thai^ will readily be 
granted ; since it is an established fact that in their con- 
templations of the heavenly bodies^ they were universally 
guided by Spheres. 

It is asserted by Cicero that Aratus, who wrote po ele-* 
gantly about the Stars, knew little of the science of Astro<^ 
logy ; De Orat. L. i. c« 16 : Etenim si constat i$iier 4octoSj 
hominem ignarum astrologiay omatis^imisj atque opHnds lyern 
$ibus Aratum de cwloy stellisque dixisse. 

Astronomy consists in the knowledge of the laws, by 
which the Stars are governed ; and Astrology in the applii 
C»tion of that knowledge to certain consequential events* 

It is to be presumed, therefore, that Aratus was well 
acquainted with the ^^ Chaldaicse," ^^ Grscanicae," et 
^^ Egyptiacae Sferas," and familiar with that of Eratosthe* 
nes his contemporary, the celestial guide of that age. And 
that Virgil and Columella had recourse to the improved 
Sphere of Posidonius, the preceptor of the family of Cicero 
in this science; who thus notices it as one of the most 
curious pieces of mechanism of the age. De Nat. Deor. 
L* ii* c. 34 ; Quod si in Scythiam aut in Britanniam Spha^ 
ram aliquis tulerit hancy quam nuper familiaris nosier effedt 
Posidonius^ cujus singula conversiones idem efficiunt in Sole^ 
et in LunUj quod efficitur in Ccelo^ &c. 

Cicero also asserts, that Thales worked his problems by 
a Sphere, and of course his successors availed themselves 
of the same assistance. The figure of a Celestial Sphere 
is frequently represented on the medals of Tiberius and 
Domitian. 

It is here to be remarked, that all the Commentators 
render Eoa by ^' matutinae," but incorrectly : a ^' vesper-* 
tinal" may be called an '^ Eoan" star by rising to the East 
of the Sun ; but not '^ matutinal,^' that title being distinctly 
applied to those which rise in the morning ; and '' vesper* 
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tinaL" iavambly to those which rise in the evening. The 
following clasfiical authority will establish this position. 

RThufl Aratus, 4, v. 264. 
Ai ^1) IfiLUt aA/yw, xai a^yyiit, aU' 'eia^UKrUi 
'' Hec quidem simul modicse, et obscuree, tamen celebrea 
Mane et vespertine, Jove auctore, eircumaguntur.") 
The Scholiast Theon, in his note on v. 264, 'Ai'(J> b,^ 4 
xtA, is very explicit as to the morning rise of the Pleiadeg 1 
in the Spring, when the Sun is in Taurus; and to theif 1 
evening rise, the Sun being in Scorjiius. 

'T-ea Toji spSf6v yif 'zvaliXAouo'i C"* 'HtJfi iili cp ry Tutufu . hnrlfial | 
St 'oira Imrifits 'ixiailiUeuaiv, 'HXisu Stfa; 'iii Znafvif ■ rilt yaf lamifiat | 
t'ait. 111 Vfas iavifaj arxii)Aa/Bi. 

('< Matutine enim exoriuntur (Pleiades) cum Sole in 
Tauro ; veapertiDte auteni a vespere exoriuntur, Sole in 
Scorpio : turn enim vespertinEe sunt, cum apud vesperem 
esorinntur.") 

The genuine sense of Eovs is, " belongiog to the East ;" 
the sense of " belonging to the Morn " is borrowed and 
metaphorical. 

When the Sun is said to be in any particular Sign, the 
Earth is opposite : thus Manilins, L. ii. page 43, 12°'°. 

Scorpius e summo cum falget^ Taurus in imo est. 

The literal translation of these two lines is, ^' The ad- 
vanced Pleiades must first be hidden after assuming an 
eastern position ; and Corona must be in a receding atti- 
tude before the proper time arrives of sowing wheat :" and 
for this purpose thflj exhibit a double Sign : the first re- 
lates to the cosmicat setting of the Pleiades in Autumn, 
and the second to the emerging of Corona Borealis from 
the rays of the Sun, in an opposite quarter. The meaning 
is easy to be comprehended, but the poetical construction 
is highly figurative. 
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The notices of Colttmella respecting Corona Borealis ar^ 
as under, L. xi« c. 274 ; 

Tertio Non. Oct. (5th Oct) Corona incipii exoriri. 

Octavo Id. Oct (8th Oct) Corona Clara Stella exoriturm 

Tertio etpridie Idu$ Octobris (13th & 14th Oct) Corona 
tota mane exoritur. 

Supposing therefore Clara stellay called also Gemma Co» 
ronSy to haye risen cosmically on the 8th of October, being 
of the second magnitude, it would emerge from the Sun's 
rays after a lapse of thirteen days, on or about the 21st of 
October, and the apparent rise of the last Star of the As- 
terism, would be three or four days later, near about the 
time -of the cosmical setting of Lucida Pleiadum, The 
contradistinction between the two Signs seems to be that 
Lucida Pleiadum^ being obscured by the rays of the Suii^ 
^iFould for some time remain invisible, and be said ahfcon^ 
dere se (to hide itself) ; but Clara Corona^ at a certain 
time after its rise, would become visible, and be seen to 
recede from the Sun (decedere a Sole), and to be continu* 
ally increasing its distance. The appearance of Gemma^ 
when it became visible in the twilight, might have been 
ascertained by observation, but the cosmical setting of the 
Pleiades, not being visible, must have been ascertained by 
calculation, or by consulting the Sphere. 

The Pleiades being distant between 170 and 180 degrees 
from Corona in the same hemisphere, these Constellations 
must necessarily rise and set in opposite directions ; afford- 
ing a double sign to the husbandman, and determining the 
sementival season of sowing with exactness. 

The following note is so little explanatory, and so totally 
void of all astronomical perspicuity, that it rather perplexes 
than illustrates what it is meant to explain. 

^^ Abscondantur. — The heliacal setting of these Stars is 
pointed out by the word ahscondantur : whenever Virgil 
speaks of the setting of any Stars in general, without any 
such restriction, it is always to be understood of their 
natural setting." — Holdsworth, quoted by Warton, 
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But, N.B. The periodical setting of every etar, whether 
the Sun is on the horizon or belovr it, is equally *' nataral :" 
in the present instance, according to Columella, the setting 
of the Fteiades is " cosmical." 

The mode of the appearance or disappearance of a Star, 
when not on tlie horizon with the Sun, is disc rimi Dated 
with precision by Pliny, L. xviii. c. 2S. 

" Exarius', occaiusque MiUs modis intelliguntar : out enim 
adventu w^Us occultantur stella, et cotispici desmtint; aut . 
ejusdem abscessa proferunt se i Emersum hoc melius quam . 
exorlum consueludo dixissel, et illad occultadonem potim 

When Prima Pleiadam is on the verge of the horizon 
with the Sun, it is strictly said, at rising or setting exoriri, % I 
veioccidere; at the same time with respect to the rest of 
the group, they are equally invisible ; the terms used are 
se occullare, absconders^ celare, or others of like import ; 
till each in its turn comes to be noticed by a legitimate . 
rising or setting. 

The conclusion of this Essay has been extended to some , 
length by way of adverting to any topic having reference . 
to the First Georgic of Virgil, and particularly to shew ■ 
that the ancients were guided in their astronomical re- 
searches by Spheres, as well as by observation ; — that those ^ 
etars only which rise in the morning are siiled Stella ma- 
tutime, and those of the evening, vesperlime: — and that , 
Lucida Pleiadam, having passed its line of opposition to 
the Sun, after the 24th of October, became Stella Eoa, 
because then it had taken its station in respect of the 
Earth, to the East of the Sun. 

The following notice respecting the planet Venus occurs 
in Dr. Long's Astronomy, page 218. 

" The inferior planets can never be in opposition to the 
Sun ; but in their elongations are sometimes eastward^ 
sometimes westward from the Sun. When Venus is west* 
ward from the Sun, she rises before him, is SPcn in the 
morning, and is called " The Morning Star :" when she Is 
eastward from the Sun, she sets after him, and la seen in 
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ihe nening, and is then " The Evening Star." Hcqc^l 
Venus becomes Eoan when she acta in the evening, becaute.l 
her poBitioD ia east from the San. 

The various Annotators assert that Columella without 
method Tollows different BjBtenifl, aaofThalea, Kuctemon, 
Meton, HipparchuB, and others; but the Translator ia of 
opinion, from the tenor of his works, that he ia vnlfonnlj' I 
guided b; some popular sjBtcm of his own age, connect^ I 
with a Sphere ; and therefore little attention has been pa|4 i 
in this line of research to the discordant references,^ I 
modern critics. Yet he says of himself, that he sometlin^ ■ 
in small matters, deviates from his own rules, in ordei; tf I 
accommodate himself to prevailing popnlar prejaili 

And in the Second Chapter of hia Eleventh Book, ^J 
does not, as asserted by his Annotators, varioualj accoiOffl 
„inodate his latitude to an; foreign climate, but uniforo 

,_. cpnfines himself to the latitude of Rome, that is, 41° 39|(.J 
^ The fallowing brief notices of the poetical rising a 
, ^tting of the Stars is taken from Harris on the Globes ; 

^jj" A star ia said to rise or set cosmically, when it rises. of i 
«ete at euH-rising : and when it rises or sets at sun-settiqigJ 
it is said to rise or set acronycally. A alar rieei 
when first it becomes visible, aftt^r it has been bo nearl) 
Sun as to be hid bj the splendor of his rays ; and sets b 
licall; when it is first immersed in the Sun's beamsi" 

The allusions of the Classic writers respecting tbe tip 
of night between the decline and rise of the Sun, may, ii 
be separated into their natural and accepted divisioni. 

The first period of Night commences at the oecasu3 Sot 
(the setting of the Sun). The next portion of time ia.l 
signed to Vesper, (the evening) ! the subsequent to CrC' 
puiculum, (the evening twilight) : then Nox intempestu^ 
(the dead of night) stiled also nocfU contidnium (the silence 
of night) takes place. And after the turn, or what Virgil 
calls the torquation of night, the diluculum, or morning 
twilight, appears : then Mane, the morning, ushers in Ortua 
Salts (the rising of the Sun). 

All the cosmical and acronjcal positions of the 1 
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Stars have their (If! t-rmi nation at the extreme verge of the 
horizon, when the Sun rises or sets : and the immerging or 
emerging stars at the distance of from 13 to 18 degrees 
from this point, according to their magnitude, at the ii 
tive points of Vesper and Mane. 

It may be observed that Columella, whenever he has oo I 
rasion to mention the rise or decline of a star in contradi»> 
tinction to its cosmical or acronycal determination, generally ' 
(jualities such rise or decline in the tw ilight by the restricted 
terms vespere or mane; meaning that such rise or decline 
takes place when the Sun is depressed below the horizon, 
and not when on its verge. 

The position of the Pleiades in the time of Columella, 
to be collected from his writings, may be more visibly and 
accurately ascertained by the annexed parapegm or plani- 
sphere. Let the slip of paper having the inscription, Scor- 
jniis e summo eum fiilget, Taurus in into eat, be placed so 
as its centre may turn on the centre of the Sun, which is 
supposed to be in the middle of the planisphere ; thus the 
!Sun and the Earth in traversing will always be in opposite 
directions, the fixed asteriam Htill keeping its proper place. 
This scheme will satisfactorily point out the place of the 
Pleiades both as to longitude and latitude ; the day of their 
cosmical rise in the Spring, and of their acronycal rise in 
the Antumn ; together with their stated appearances and 
occultations at the time of mane and vespere, mentioned by 
Columella. This scheme it Is presumed may also be ap- 
plied to designate the relative situation of any other star, 
assisted also by the annexed Tables of the Precession of 
the Equinoxes. 

It is to be observed that the planisphere is adapted to 
shew the real positions of the heavenly bodies j to shew 
IjKir apparent positions it should b« reversed. 
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Notices respecting the Pleiades y from Columella, 



April 22. Vergiliae cum Sole oriuntur. 

May 7. VergilUe oriuntur mane. 

A(ay . 10. Vergijiie tote apparent. 

Oct. 1(X Vergiliae exorinntur vespere. 

Oct* 30. Soils exortu Vergiliae occidere incipiunt. 

Oct. 28. Vergiliae occidunt. 

Not. 8. Vergiliae mane occidunt. 

April 6. Vergiliae vespere celantuir. 



■ » 



The proper explications have been given before^ p. 346 • 

It is to be observed, that the Earth in passing from the 
yemal to the autumnal Equinox is 186 days, and only 179 
in the winter months from the autumnal to the vernal. 
And according to Columella, the difference between the 
acronycal rising and setting of the Pleiades from the 6th 
of April to the 10th of October, is 187 days ; and from the 
10th of October to the 6th of April, 178 days : and if al- 
lowance be made for the advanced position of the Pleiades 
on the Ecliptic, according to the order of the Signs, the 
recorded accounts of ancient and modern time will be 
found remarkably to coincide. 
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Tlie rise of tlie PleiadeB in the time of Hesiod may b« 
GoUaterallj illustrated by his mention of the rUe of Arctu- 
rus ; which has been altnded to by . Sir Isaac Newton, 
Custard, and particularly by Robinson in the Preface to 
his edition of Hesiod, and other writerB; and has been 
the subject of much controversy, without determining the 
point in question. The passage occurs, ''^fyn, v. 564 ; 
and will not appear so very difficult to be understood, if 
the following admissions be allowed to take place. " That 
Hesiod himself, (and it is reported by Pliny that he wrote 
a Treatise on Astronomy) was practically acquainted with . 
the time of the conversion of the Sun on the shortest day 
of the year, which now answers to the 22d of December: 
that he wrote his Treatise on Husbandry in Bxotta, in the 
latitude of 38° 30' : that his words are to be taken, in the 
most literal sense, notwithstanding their most obvious con- 
struction may have escaped the observance of all the learned 
Commentators." These preliminaries being granted, and 
more reasonable admissions can scarcely be required in 
elucidating an ancient author, the passage itself, with its 
Latin, and its submitted English translation is as under ; 

I . - , , , , . . . 

Xtiftifi i«I)^((7ti ZiJo' fifiala, Si ^n Ti7 ia^f 
Afic'Bupoo' «^j«-ii lifit fiat fimawSio, 
np^i vaiA^cttrciftt a^tie?LXEtai anfovipatov- * 

The Latin translation by Robinson is 
g' Quum autem sexaginta, post conversionem Solis 
Hibernos exegerit Jupiter dies, tunc sane sttlla 
Arctorua relinquens sacrum fluctum Oceani, 
Primus totus apparens exoritur vcspertinus.") 
English translation ; 
« When Jupiter, that is, the Supreme Power which re- 
gulates the motions of the heavenly bodies, shall have per- 
fected sixty nights, and sixty days, equally fulfdted, after 
the winter conversion of the Sun (for the Greeks computed 
their time from tlie setting of the Sun on one day, to its 
setting again on the next, allowing to the combined night 
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and day, the civil time of a day), then the star Arctnnis 
leaving the oeean, being the chief and most splendid star 
of the Asterism, wfStkif ma^»/ipmw9 (in primis clams), rises 
acronycally.'' 

The best comment on this passage is a line of Aratos, 
«, V.05; 

(« Pre aliis Arctums obvolvitur lucida Stella.") 

where the ^^ praB aliis Incida'* exactly corresponds with the 
Translator's constmction, ^^ in primis splendida." Uayjpahm 
(ex omni parte coUucens) has no connection with the com- 
mon exposition, Q^ primus totus apparf^ns*") 

After speaking of the rise of Arctarus Hesiod proceed^ : 
At this time the Swallow appears, which denotes the season 
for the vernal appointment of the vines ; since before the 
rise of the Pleiades (about the 8th of April) they will not 
suffer amputation* 

These times and seasons, allowing the difference of four- 
teen periods to the Precession of the Equinoxes firpm the 
time of Columella, are entirely consentaneous to his re- 
marks. 

A similar mode of expressioi^ to this of Hesiod occurs 
G. iv. V. 232 ; 

Taygete simul os term ostendit honestum; 

where Taygete (the Prima Pieiadum) is said to shew her 
joyful countenance, (the terms os honestum being contra- 
distinguished from the os tristvus) at her ascending from 
the lower into the upper hemisphere ; notwithstanding she 
does not become visible till her twilight appearance about 
the 7th or 8th of May. 
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DISSERTATION V. 



■ ON 

NUDUS ARA, SERE NUDUS. 

. V • w v« 

This precept is after Hesiod, 'E^« v. 39U 

(^^ Nndus seritO) nudusque arato.'^) 

That Hesiod did not intend this precept to be taken in 
its literal sense, as many have conjectured, is evident from 
a passage in his SctUum HercuUsy v* 285 : 

(" Aratores vero 
Proscindebant terram bonam, omateque tunicas 
Succinctas habebant.") 

Here he describes the ploughmen as engaged in their 
employment with their under gfirments nicely tucked up : 
but in winter he advises the use of a soft garment with an 
increased number of threads in the wqof, and hanging 
down to the ankles ; the arms and legs being bare in sum* 
mer. "Ifya v. 536 : 

KoLt rllt eaaaaOoct tfvyiM %poof Sia Qt xt>Jva>* 
XXoitvav id^9 lAO^Mitiity )cau rtffjuoiiiec y^Sntety 
ZlijfAoyi V h vavp^ woXXiv Kfoxat iMifvaaia^au* 
(^^ Et tunc indue munimentum corporis, ut te jubeo ; 
Laenam mollem, et talarem tunicam, 
Stamine vero in pauco multum subteminis intexe.") 
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The Romans in the time of Virgil wore no linen next 
their skin ; their drees was composed of an upper garment 
(toga), an under vest without sleeves (tunica), and a sort 
of woollen waistcoat (Bubucula), subject to the frequent 
operation of washing : consequently when the upper gar- 
ment was laid aside, their arms were exposed and bare, 
and hence the epithet nudus was applied. The upper gar- 
ment of the soldier was a coarse military cloak, called 
'' sagum." The term nudus is taken in the same accepta- 
tion in a variety of authors, as well as in the sacred Scrip- 
'tures. Children were habited in the lunica, with the 
tttbucula vel indusium, till arrived at a certain age, when 
'the toga viriiis was assumed, and dispensed with only on 
particular occasions. Thus Cicero, Pro Ccelio, c. v. 

Nobis quidem oUm atmus erat units ad cohihendum bra- 
chium log& constitiUusy et ut exercilatione, ludoque campettri 
tumcali titer emur. 

The Roman dress la also adverted to by A. GelHus, 
L vii. c. 12: 

Tunicia uti virum prolixU ultra brackia, et usque at pri- 
mores manus, ac prope in digUos RomeSy atque omni m 
Lalio indecorum Jiat. P. Africanus Faulijilms, vir omnibus 
bonis arlibus, atque omni virtute pradilus, P. Sulpitio Gallo, 
'homini delicato inter pleraque alia qute objectabat, id quoque 
probro dcdif^ quod tunicis uteretur manus lotas operiuntibus. 
Virgilius quoque tunicas hujusmadi quasi fwmmeas ac pro- 
brostts criminatur. 

The head-dress of the Trojans was an object of scorn to 
Tarbas, Aen. iv. v. 215 ; 

Et nunc ilk Paris cum semiciro comitalu 
MaoniA mentum mitra, crinemque madenlem 
Subnexus rupto potUur. 
NumanuB also, a confederate of Turnus, upbraids tlie 
Trojans after their arrival in Ilaly with effeminacy, because 
the; had sleeves lo their under garments, and wore orna- 
' mentcd head-bonds : 
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: Ei iunkmmanicat^ ^tAahcnl riMiimieula mUrm^ 

1 • J^enal Hdievles the afifectation of'i^ipalttritj by the 
Oraechi^ lii assamin^ the manners and dresi of the common 
l^^le^ appearing with bam arm&r, and « eoaBrse walking 
4Bti4jk; . 

- ' • T\tmo(difiiScini$ GraeehL L. ii. v.. 143. 

* Horace also adverts to the tunicato popello; Epist. L. i. 
T* 65. 

' When iBntellus engages Dares in the. contest of the ces- 
|us^ he is represented as casting on the ground his double 
'l^anoent^ and making bare his large-limbed^ and large- 
boned arms ; Aen. v. v* 421 : 

S^eJatuSy dt^licem ex kumeris dejecU amietunty 

Ei magnos membrorum artusy magna ossa^ lacertosque 

Eanat : ^^ id est, magna ossa lacertorum." 

Senrius calls the duplicem amictumy a double or quilted 
garment': duplex may either refer to two garments, or a 
single one quilted or lined ; of which kind might have been 
the military sagum. The Panula of the Greeks was stiled 
duplex : the pallium also was a Greek as well as a Roman 
garment* 

Cato is also said to have frequented the Forum, and to 
have worked and sat at meat with his farm servants nudus^ 
which is explained to be without his upper-garment. 

^' Nudus opponitur nonnunquam togato." 
Gesner; who refers to Burmann ad Petron. c. 92. 

The gymnastic exercises of the Greeks were performed 
naked, but the Romans in their earlier, and more virtuous 
ages at least, paid a stricter attention to decency, both in 
their games and occupations. 

St. Peter is described at his call to the apostleship, as 
girding Msjisherman's coat about him because he was naked. 
To which Dr. Pearce has the following reference, Comm. 
St. John, xxi. v. 7, He was naked. So in Ixx. 1 Sam. c. 19, 
v. 24, When Saul had put off his upper garments ('//iMtlxa) 
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he ifl said to have been naked (yvpmi)- And David, wben 
girded only with a linen pphod, is said to have been un- 
covered In 3d Sam. vi. 14.20.: to which may be added 
what we r^ad in Ikx. Job xxii. v. 6 ; o^iWir yvii,w ofn^w. 
(Thou haet token away the covering of the naked.) Agree- 
able to this manner of speaking, Demosthenes Bays in his 
Oration against Meidiaa, 'tlA fu — nmfiii yv/tnt '» tu x"^""- 
ri'mtji yiwffflai ^uyoiJot "ntiiwi; (so that in flying from him I 
was almost naked in my tunic, or vest-coat). And what 
the author of the Treatise Be viris illuslribus (published 
commonly as Suetonius's} says of Cincinnatua, the Roman 
Senator, Ad quern missi legali " nudum " cum arantem tram 
Tiberim offendentnt, is thus expressed by Livy, L. iii. 37; 
TunicA vestUum, sine toga, et pallia. And in this sense it 
IB that Virgil eays, G. i. 209, Nudug ara sere ttutlui. And 
Bo Seneca De Benef. Lib. r. 13. (Edit. Lipsii) says, Qui 
male veslitum, el pannosuM vidiiy '^ nudum " se vidisie dicil' 

A passage is often quoted from Virgil to prove that the 
Cyclops worked naked, Aen. vii. v. 5; 

Nudus membra Pt/racmon: 
but from the assertion that he was nudus, quoad " membra," 
it does not follow that he was nudus, quoad *' coiput." See 
the Note on Chalj/lies nudi, v. 68. 

Virgil in his life time was censured for using the former 
part of this line, Nudus ara, sere nudus, by the lotter port 
of his veree being filled up with habebis frigora, febrcs ; 
but even then the censure was deemed a. cavil. 



DISSEaiTATION VI. 



ON 

ITERUM YIDERE PHILIPPI. 

V. 490. 

• 

Many Commentators are much divided in their opinions 
relative to the construction of this passage ; and the His- 
torians and Poets of the time are not very clear in their 
descriptions. Many circumstantial facts might have been 
admitted by them as well-established in their own age a^d 
not liable to controversy^ which at the present time require 
further elucidation. Servius supposes that the battles be- 
tween Julius Caesar and Cn. Pompeius; and afterwards 
between Oct. Cesar and M. Antonius as confederates on 
one side, and Brutus and Cassius on the other, were both 
fought in Thessaly near the plains of Philippi, heretofore 
called " Thebae Phthiotides ;" but this is disproved by the 
line of march through the neighbouring Thracian towns 
pointed out by various Historians, as well as the scite itself 
of the scene of action. 

Others suppose it refers to the two distinct battles, with 
a small intervening period, between the Triumvirate and 
Republican forces ; in the former of which Cassius fell, and 
in the latter Brutus, having reference to Suetonius in his 
Life of Augustus, L. ii. c. 13 ; Initd cum Antonioy etLepido 
societatCj PhtUppense quoque bellum quanquam mvaUdus 
atque ager duplici praUo transegit : quorum priore castris 
exutus vix ad Antonii comu Jugd evaserat According to 
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the HiHtoriin in his life of Augustus, the issues of t^iis war 
in Macedonia were considered hb one event, consisting of 
two principal actions fought near Philippi between the hills 
of Rhodope, and the sea: the first engagement, in which 
CassiuB fell, was partial ; the latter, by the death of Brutus, 
decisive. Holdsworth supposes that the two actions were 
fought at two distant places, each called Philippi, one in 
Thessaly, the other in Thrace. To this is opposed the 
authority of Lucan, of Stiius Italicus, and others, who dis- 
ttnctl; assign the first battle between Julius Caesar, and 
Cn. Pompeius, to Pharsalia: nor would Virgil himself have 
been so deficient, as not to have given a qualified descrip- 
tion of different places having the same name, on such an 
event having happened. Ruxus with more plausibility 
connects ilerum with concurrere, and not as others have 
done with videre ; and supposes that Philippi saw the 
Roman forces engage for the first time in that district, jet 
in a second conflict ; a previous action having taken place 
In another quarter: a close examination of the sentence 
will avail much to give a more precise notion of Virgil's 
meaning. The two firat lines, Ergo inter sese, &c, may 
lie rendered thus ; " For this reason Philippi saw the 
Roman kindred forces enga°;e a second time with each 
other in equal arms, and in the same method of combat." 
Let it be asked, For what reason? What is the force of 
Ergo? — and the conclusion will be, "■ Because a number 
of prodigies had foreboded bj the most evident tokens, 
that great disatitrous eventa were likely soon to happen." 
These events were interpreted by the Triumvirate party, 
ftnd by the poet, to relate to the revenge of Julius Caesar's 
death. Octavius always assumed the death of his uncle as 
a pretext for war. Thus Suetonius De Oct. C. Aug. L. i. 
c. 10; Ommum belionim inilium el causam hinc sumit 
(Aag^istas) nihil eonvenienliiis dur.ens, quam necem Avuvcult 
vindicare, luerique acta. And after the battle of Philippi 
in performance of a previous vow, he built and dedicated 
a temple to Mart Ultor. Thus Suetonius, De Aug. L. ii. 
G.38; PttbUca opera plura exlruxie ; cxquibus velpradpua, 
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Fonm am Aede Jtartk UUorU.'^Aedem MarU^\'^1U 
"PhUi^ppennpro uUkmepatemA suicepioy voverai. 

Bj the Republican party these tokens were interpreted 
to relate to intestine wars, and seditions. Thvs Cicero De 
Div. L. i. c. 43 ; 

Nam ui cum duo visi soles essent^ et cum (res lunky et cum 
faces^ et cum sol node rnsus esset; et cum e coslo fremitus 
auditus ; et cum ccelum discessisse visum est^ atque in eo 
ammadoersi globi. Delata etiam ad Senatum labes agri 
Prvoematis cum ad infinitam aUUudinem terra decedissetj 
'ApuUaque maximis terra motibus conquassata esset; et cum 
Cumis Apollo sudavity Capua Victoria. Quibus portentis 
magna Populo "Romano bella^ pemidoseque seditiones <fe- 
nuntidbantur. Inque his omnibus Responsa Haruspicum cum 
Stbylks versibus congruebant. 

These prodigies therefore (ergo) were conspicuous to- 
kens, that a second sanguinary civil war was about to 
commence : and the Province of Macedonia was destined 
by Fate again (iterum) to become the scene of action 
between the Roman contending armies. 

Iterum is again used by Virgil with a similar signification. 
Aen. ix. v. 598 ; 

Non pudet obsidione Uerumy valloque teneriy 
Bis capti Phryges ; 

where Numanus when in the absence of Aeneas the Trojans 
are besieged in their camp by Tumus, tauntingly insults 
them, under the denomination of Phrygians, with being 
again besieged, after having been twice captured, without 
daring to oppose their enemy in the field : the last siege 
affecting the camp in Italy, and the former pnes the city 
of Troy; different places presenting different theatres of 
war. Here it may be observed that iterum is applied to a 
third siege. 

A similar mode of expression in regard to ploughing is 
observed in the Note introductory to v. 43 ; Offringi terra 
dicitur cum ^^ iterum " transverso sulco aratur : but it does 
not follow that the firdt ploughing was with a transverso 
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necessarily follow, that Philippi wna a witness to the first 
conflict, because iterum is a member of the sentence. 

The battle of Pharsnlia happened U. C. 706 

The death of Julius Cffisar 711 

The battle of Philippi.. 712 

With respect to these events, and the locality of these 
places, it is generally agreed by Historians that the first 
battle was fought at Pharsolia in the district of Thessaly, 
when Cn. Pompeius governed the Province of Macedonia ; 
and the second in the vicinity of Philippi, in Thracian 
Macedonia, when the government of the Province had 
been seized by Brutus. 

Macedonia, or as it was formerly called Aemathia, (de- 
rived from Mount Hajmus) having been enlarged by the 
conquests of Philip, contained four Principalities, hence 
colled Tetrarchies, distinguished by Macedonia, Thessalia^ 
Epinis, and Thracia : and when these became tributary to 
the Romans, Thracia citra Rhodopen (of which Philippi 
was the capital,) was called by tliem Macedonia Trnjeela 
to distinguish it from Thracia ultra Rhodopen, where 
although they had established a Prefecturate, they did not 
reduce the country to entire subjection, since the Getse or 
Dacians of Getica, a warlike tribe, stilt maintained thei£^ 
inde pen dance. 

Lucan calls the Thessalian plains of Pharsalia hy th« | 
general term Aemathian in the first line of Ids poem. 
Bella per Aemalhios plusquam civilia cainpos. 
And Philippi is distinctly placed in Macedonia by St. Paul, 
Acts ch. vi. V. 11 ; Therefore loosing from Troas we cams | 
with a strait course to Samothracia, and the next day t« I 
Neapolis, and from thence to " Philippi," which is th9 ( 
chief city of that part of Macedonia, and is o colony."— 
Macedonia here means Macedonia Trajecla, being a (i 
of Thrace, wrested from its former possessors, andco1onia«d 
by the Romans with the additional apptllolion of Trujecia, 
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having been ^< Extended" . beyond the ancients limits oC 
Macedonia Proprioj but not comprising the whole of Thrace* 

The mountains of Hsmus were the northern boundary 
of this district, and their comprehensive extent of view is 
thus noted by Pomponius Mela, L. ii. c. 11, 14; 

E quSis Hamos in tantum aUitudinis abiiy ut Euxinum et 
Adriam ex summo vertice ostendat. 

After the death of Julias Cassar, Brutus and Cassias 
took forcible possession of their former provincial govern- 
nents in the East, the affairs of which they had adminis- 
tered before with Proconsular authority ; notwithstandilig 
by a decree of the Senate, one of them, Macedonia, had 
been consigned to Dolabella. 

Thus Floras, L. iv. c. 7 ; Ne tamen publici doloris oculos 
farrenty in praoinciasy ab illo ipso quern ocdderant datasy 
Syriam et Macedoniam concesseruni : where Macedonia 
comprehends the whole of the Roman territory in the East 
of Europe beyond the Adriatic and Ionian seas ; and Syria 
the whole of Asia under the dominion of the Romans ; 
each being considered one entire Roman Province. . Floras 
also in the same book determines the two great and decisive 
actions to have taken place in a country under one and the 
same jurisdiction. Illi (Brutus et Cassius) comparatis in^ 
gentibus copOs eandem Ulam^ qua fatalis Cneio Pompeio 
fuity harenam insideranty meaning the same Proconsular 
Province, comprehending the whole of Macedonia or 
Aemathia. 

From hence it may be collected, that a first action be- 
tween Julius Csesar and Cn. Pompeius was fought in 
Macedonia, when the whole of that Province with its 
Tetrarchies was under the jurisdiction of Pompey the 
Great : and the Second between the other hostile parties 
before-mentioned, in Macedonia also ; when Brutus re- 
tained possession of it, although he had been superceded 
by the Senate under the influence of the Triumvirate : 
Cassius also, to whom had formerly been allotted the Pro- 
vince of Syria, and who still administered its affairs with 
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Proconsular authority, joining him with all his Asiatic 
forces. 

The word btSy v. 491, has an evident explanatory refer- 
ence to iierum of the former line ; the first contest being 
assigned to the Thessalian part of Aemathia; and th^ 
second to the Thracian part, bounded also to the North b j 
the extensive mountains of Haemus. ^ 

Brutus having at this time complete jurisdiction over 
Greece, compelled all the Roman Students at Athens tb 
join the Republican standard; amongst whom were the 
sons of Cicero, and Horace also, being then about twentyi^ 
three years of age. 
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DISSERTATION VII. 






DII PATRII INDIGETES. 
V. 490. 

The Po«t having intimated in some preceding lines that 
the grand revolution of the Roman State had been effected 
bj the instrumentalitj of the Dii Si^eriy the Celestial 
Deitiesj now commends his Patron personally to the care 
of the DU MmoreSj the Terrestrial Divinities, and partica* 
larlj to Romulus and Vesta, the founder and protectress of 
Rome. 

The jD^' Superi regarded the fate of nations, and the 
greater concerns of the world, as at v. 491, NecfiUt indigo' 
num *' Superis ;" they had the faculty of removing them- 
selves with facility, and of being present at any place, and 
of taking whatever form they pleased. 

The DiiMinores were subdivided into the DiiPatrUj the 
DU Indigetes^ and other Inferior Divinities. 

The inhabitants of different countries were worshippers 
of their own peculiar DU Patri: thus we find when Aeneas 
was about to celebrate the Games in Sicily in honour of his 
lather Anchises, he ordains that the Penates PatrU of the 
Trojans should be brought in common to the banquet with 
those of Acestes. Aen. v. v. 62 ; 

Adhihete Penates^ 
Et Patrios epuKsy el quos colit hospes Acestes. 
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And in the same book, when Anchieea gives liis son 
instmctionB about coQBultiag him is the Jjovier Regio 
Aeneas makes his libation to the Lares of his native c 
try, and to the image of Vesta concealed where the Palla- 
dium was deposited. 

The Da Patrii (llai^ai) were defined by Cicero to be 
those, — Quorum cultus a mf^oribus venit : — of thia number 
was Veata, who presided over every thing sacred regarding 
edifices, religious rites and ceremonies. 

The Dii indigiles (Sioi No^'o. 'ly^ufioi 'EtHwiei) were local 
divinities. Fulv. Ursinus remarks on this passage, " Vidi 
etiam Roms basim marmoream, in quil Grscis Uteris in* 
cisum erat ; — Htumic 8iaic lw\nc Aiteiirac." 

Martyn, after the Variorum edition, inserts the anoma- 
lous word " Maiof " before Antoninus, which is not in the 
original. 

The Da Penates and Lares FamiUares were the Dii 
Domestici (KotieDuS/w) who superintended every thing re- 
lating to the household economy of private families ; these 
^ere chiefly represented by Images placed in shrint 
transported from place to place as occasion required ; 
and these shrines were denominated the Delubra Deorutn. 
The Penates were only worshipped in private houses. And 
when Anchises from the omen of the lambent flar 
rounding the head of liilus prepares to leave the buniing 
city, he beseeches Jupiter in the fifst instance to lend his 
general aid, and to confirm the omen; Aen. ii. v. 689; 

Da dcinde auxUium pater, alque ominajtrma. 
And afterwards he invokes the Dii Patrii to lend their 
subordinate aid tu preserve his household, and young liilus 
the rising hopes of his family ; Aen. ii. v. 703 ; 

DH PatiH servale damum^ senate nepotem. 

In the fallowing passage Cicero supplicates both the Dii 
Mujores and the DiiMinores in successive order : Orat. pro 
Domo ; c. 144 ; 

QuociVcet, te CapttoUne, quern propter beneficia Populus 
Romanus optimum, projiler viui maximum nomtnaoil : leguc 
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Amo Regimij #< U euitoi urhhj Mmerva^ qum temper nd- 
jnUrix consiUorum meorum^ iesik iaborum exsiitUti^ precar 
me*^aio:^-^osquey qmmaxime me rtpedkiisy atque revo^ 
MH iii y quorum ds tedibus hoc mM prcposUa est coaientioy 
Pdrii Penates J FamiUaresque^ qui huic urbi et re^ubikif 
prmMetisy vs qbtestor >^Teque VcUa matter y a^us Banc* 
ti$9imaa Sacerdotes ab hondnum a$nent$Ay Jurorcj ef seelere^ 

He also adverts to the protecting care of these DivinitieB 
(Sui Minores^ in his appeal to them Orat* Pro Sulla, c. 31 ; 
'Quamobrem 009, Du Patriiy ac Penates^ qui kuic urbij 
atque huic imperio prasidetis ; qui hoc imperiumy qui hano 
Ubertatemy Populumque Romanum; qui teeta atque templa 
vestro numinej auxiUoque servastisy tester^ &c* See also 
Orat. in Yerrem, L« iv« c« 8, where the pirajer of Virgil to 
the DU PatrU b much in this stile. 

. The names of the Gods were supposed to be introduced, 
together with the knowledge of letters, into Greece from 
Egypt : thus Herodotus, L. iL 

' (^^ Manifestum est etiam omnia deorum nomina ex ^gypto 
venerunt in Graeciam.") 

And the Grecian Colonies introduced them into Italy. 

The same mode of worship prevailed also among the 
Chaldeans : thus when Laban pursues Jacob, and overtakes 
him, his chief matter of complaint, and reproach is, IVhere^ 
fore hast thou stolen my Gods ? (or my Images Teraphim). 
And Jacob not apprised of the theft, expressing the greatest 
abhorrence . of such an accusation, exclaims^ With whom" 
soever thou Jindest thy Godsy let him not livey Gen. xxxi. 
V. 30. 

When the Shade of Hector appears to Aeneas in a dream, 
jie commends the Penates of Troy to his care ; 

Sacra suosque tibi commendat Troja Penates, 

And every thing belonging to them was esteemed sacred, 
and carefully to be removed and preserved. 
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Hie ail, et manibus villas, Vexlamque poleiUeui, ..if. 
^tertiumqae adgtis effert penetralibus ignem. t'; 

The DH Indigetes (6»i 'lyxKj"") were local deitiea at- 
tached to particular places, and not like the Penales and 
Lares subject to removal and transportation ; their sphere 
of action being confined within certain limitB of territory ; 
hence probably their name waa derived from in and dego. 
Thus Romulus was the Deus Indiges of " Rome" and the 
river " Tiber ;" and Aeneas of " Laurentum " and the river 
" NumiciUB," in which he is reported to have been drowned. 
His apotheosis is described at large by Ovid, Met. L. xiv. 
T. 581. 

Ovid also ranks Picus and Faunus among the Dii Indi- 
getes of Latium ; Fast. iii. v. 289 ; 

Scd poterunt ritum Picusy Faunusque piandi 
Proderej Romani numen uterque soli. 
These topical deities presided over countries, rivers, 
eeaa, mountains, and cities : thus we find that Aeneas, his 
perilous voyage through the j^gean seas being finished, 
when he arrives on the coast of the Sicilian island Ortygia, 
makes a sacrifice according to previous instructions to the 
deities of the place, without calling them by name, or 
knowing who they were ; Aen. iii. v. 687 ; 

Jussi — Numina magna loci veneramttr. 
And when he first lands In Italy he directs his followers 
to search the country, while he himself in the mean time 
makes a snpplication to its unknown native deitiea: « 

Ai'c deinde effalus frondenti tempora ramo ■* 

Implicat, el Geniumque loci, primamque Deorum *' 
Tellureniy Nymphasque et adhuc igtiota precatur 
Numina, Aen. vii. v. 135. 
Tellus or the Earth was a deity worshipped by most 
nations under different titles, and was known to the Romans 
by the name of the elder Vesta. 

Vesta or Tellus was always the first to be implored by 
prayer, and the last to be propitiated by sacrifice. Thus 
Cicero speaking of Vesta, Oe Nat* Deor. L. ii. c. 67; 
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, liaque in em Dm^ qmm^ e$i rermm cmloi mtiauarum^ c wmU 
€i precaiioy et $mcrificaih.exirema aL 

The DU PaMi Aenea eamUes are distingnished by Ovid 
Aon the Indigetes of the Roman settlement. Met. L. xt« 
T. Ml ; 

DUprecor^ Aenea comites quUms eniis et ignis 
Cesserunt : DOque Indigetes^ genitorque Quirina 
GeniiSj et invicti genitor^ Gradhe^ Quirini: 
Vestaque Casarios inter sacrata Penates. 

And he abo places the Lares in the lowest class^ calling 
them Pkbs SuperUm ; Ibis, v. 81 ; 

Vos quoque Plebs Superumy Fauniy Sat^riquej haresque. 

Heroes and Emperors consecrated after death were called 
DU NovensUes. 

Scipio, when in Africa, swears in a solemn manner by 
the DU Indigetes J the provincial Gods of the country* Sil. 
Ital. L. X. V. 437 ; 

Indigetesque Dei, sponte inter numina nostrd. 

In a Variorum note on this passage, Macrobius is thus 
quoted ; 

Indigetes Dim summifato Joins hi sunt. 

Quondam homines, modo cum Superis humana tuentes. 

Where it may be observed the Word of Jove (Fatum) and 
Fate are accounted the same thing. 

The Dii PatrU of the Trojans were brought from Samo- 
thracia- to Troy by Dardanus, and introduced according to 
the Poet by Aeneas into Italy. Inferretque Deos Latio. 
Aen. i. v. 5. 

From what has been advanced on this head, and many 
other authorities might be quoted, it may be presumed 
that the DU PatrU are here to be contradistinguished from 
the DU Indigetes : that Vesta being the representative of 
the Dii PatrU, the Gods of Troy, and Romulus of the DU 
Indigetes, the Gods of Rome, these divinities are par- 
ticularly called upon, to protect the sacred buildings of the 
city, and to be the guide of his patron, the young Octavius 
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C«B8ar, in the domestic and private occurrences of iife; 
and in his public capacity to assist his endeaYours to sa^e 
the Roman state ; at the time when the labours of the 
plough were disregarded; the extremities of the Empire 
threatened with foreign war, and the capital itself with 
intestine commotions; — ^that youth, who before had been 
the peculiar care of the Supreme Gods (Dii Superi) at the 
battle of Philippi ; and had been ordained by Fate to fill 
the highest office of the Roman Empire* 
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DISSERTATION VIII, 

». 



ON 

ADDUNT IN SPATIA. 
V. 513. 

The phrase addunt in spaUa has not been well explained 
either by Commentators or Grammarians. The Note of 
Senrios, as a Commentator, is, ^' addunt in spatia^ id est, 
currendo plus eorum cursus augetur." And Ainsworth, as 
a Grammarian, interprets it '' to gallop faster : each leav- 
ing out the peculiar signification attached to in spatia. 
The term addunt means, the horses add something in a 
certain degree to what they had before, that is, speed 
(festinationem — fugam); as G. iii. v. 141 ; Carpere campum 
fugd : and the undefined and overlooked in spatia means, 
'' upon the measured space of the race-course." 

Silius Italicus evidently alludes to this passage in his 
representation of the Games instituted at Carthage by 
Scipio in honour of the Latians, who had perished by war 
in that country ; L. xvi. v. 373 ; 

Jamque fere medium evecti certamine campum 
In spatio addebant : — aliter in spatia^ 

The following is the Note of Heinsius in his comment 
on this author : 

" Addunt in spatio^ pro addunt cursum inter currenduro, 
id est, augent, ut Servius interpretatur." 
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Jn tliia qnotatioD also tim meaning of m tpalio is oniitluil. 
It is observable that the horses do not here gtt into fall 
speed till the; reach the middle of the course (medium 
oamponi), between the career and nieta, as will be noticed 
hereafter. 

la the same book of Silius, where the competition of the 
horse-race is described, the term spatia is clearij assigned 
to the race-course, v. 334 ; 

Enolat ante omnes^ rapidoque per aera curau 

CuUdieus Lamport fugil, alque ingentia tranat 

Exsullans tpuliu, et venlot post terga relmqyil. 

Where rapido cursu ia applied to speed, and tranat ingentia 

spatia to the targe extent of ground passed over on the 

race-course with the swiftness of flight. 

Sjjatium is applied to signify the race-course by Geaner 
iji the two following quotations: 

" yerberibus cogebal ei:suUare (equum), et cakes remii- 

■ tere, qui motut non minus sudorem excutiebat, quam si in 
^atio decurreret. — Nep. L. wiii. 5, 5. 

And Ennius apud Ciceronem De Senect ; c. 5 ; 

r Siciilfortis equut " tpalio " qui sape supremo 

I VicU Olympia, nunc senio confectu' quiescit. 

■ And see Quinct. c. viii. page 706." — Gesner. 

'. From these quotations it ia evident that spathtm means 
I kpace, and not speed, aud was confined to that part of the 
I Bippodrome in which all the competitors exercised their 
I contests. 

Addere seems to have been an idiomatical term, and to 
I Juve had the signification of addere (fuguni) ; in the same 
iner aafacere used by itself unconnectedly is a sacrifical 
t jberra, signifyiug facere " sacrum ;" emere " conjugem," a 

■ patrimonial law term: efferre " ad sepuJturam," a funeral 
I term : and egredi " e navi," a nautical terra. 

Wakefield is entirely at a loss to interpret this passage : 
le agrees with Servius as to its meaning, yet he adds, " Si 
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vero ipsa verba per 8e species, nihil est interpretattt diffi* 
oiliust neqve equidem ipsi satisfacere - posmun ; aeque 
hiliiin adjuvant Interpretes, vei antiqui veLhpdierni. Credi<^ 
dissem sane Latinam iinguam non potiiisae tolerare addufU 
m spatiOj sed omnino efflagitasset pronomen, addunt ff &'? 
in spatia, nisi aliter rem habere probasset Silius Italicus, 

Jamquefere medium evecti certamme campum 

In spatio addebanU 

Bat it may be asked, how would the adding Se to the 
sentence, and making addunt a reciprocal verb, mend the 
construction ? The sentence would still be obscure. Could 
it be said of the chariot horses (quadrigae) ad^nt se Hbi in 
sputftia? — But addunt ^'fugam^^ ^iM in spatia would by no. 
means be a forced construction, and would accord with the 
sense rsquired, and with the usage of different classical 
authorities. 

Spatium is thus applied to ^^ space " in the chariot-race 
by Seneca, Epist. xxx ; 

Numgtdd cum corporis viribus ndnueretur anhni vigor^ 
fd sic crescebat ilk (Basso), quomodo maniftstior notari 
doUt agitatorum latUia^ cum septimo spatio palmm appro' 
pinquant. — Where septimo spatio has the signification of 
septimo cursu in spatia confecto : the race for aged horses 
consisting of eight circumvolutions around the cental circus. 

In fine, spatium is assigned to limited space in a variety 
of instances bj Virgil hjotiself. Thus ii^ the concluding 
lines of G. iif v. 541 ; 

Sed nos immensum spatiis confecimus aquor ; 

where the space of a race-course is metaphorically applied 
io the circumscribed space allotted to his subject. And 
G. iv. V. 147, the Poet descanting on the scientific practice 
of the old Corycian in his garden, refrains from expatiating 
on the interesting topic, because he was confined by his 
subject within certain determinate limits, which it would 
be injudicious to transgress : 

Verum hac ipse equidem spatUs exclusus iniquis 
PratereOf atque aliis post me memoranda relinquo^ 
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Sigtioque rcpente — corr^iunt spalia audiio. 
Again, v. 355 ; Spalia el si plura supersint. In both 
places is meant tlie measured apace of a plain on which wan 
marked out the stadium, circumscribed within certain 
allotted bounds. 

And again very conspicuously, G. iii> v. 302 ; 
Hie vel ad Elei metas, el maxima campi 
Sudabit spalia, el spumas aget ore cruenlas. 
Maxima means the large extended course allotted to aged 
horses. Virgil takes many of his images from the chariot- 
races of Pindar. 

The term also occurs in the sense of defined measured 
Bpace, Eel. iii. t. lOS ; 

Die quibus in lerris, el eris mihi magnas Apollo^ 
Trespaleal cwli spatium non ampliiis ulnas. 
And the consideration of it in this place has led the Trana- 
lator without any premeditated design, to attempt a new 
solutiou of the senigma contained in these lines. The 
reader will himself perceive that the dignity of the Georgicit 
will not be compromised by this endeavour; since the 
elucidation of the term in the xnigma will help to de(er~ 
mine its meaning in the chariot-race. 

The notu of Ruicus is, " ^^tiigma difficile in quo Virgilium 
crucem fixisse graramaticis refert Servius ex. Asconio, qui 
hoc ipsum a Virgilio audisse se professus est." And he 
quotes no less than eight different interpretations, neither 
of which appears to have the least available reference to 
the subject under review. 

It will be necessary in the first place to attach a precise 
meaning to ulnuy as connected with spalium. This word 
occurs only in one other place in Virgil's works, where he 
describes the Scythian winter, G. iii, v. 354; 

Sedjucet aggeril/us niveis informis, et alto 
Term gclu latd, septcmquc assurgU in ulnan. 
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Where he says the snow lay in heaps seven ells in depth : 
this some, interpret seven cubits; others seven times the 
length of a man's arm ; others again the length of the ex- 
tended arms. From this discordancy, therefore, the actual 
measurement of the ell cannot be satisfactorily explained : 
but it seems to refer to the vvix^Sy And ^uXhn of Homer in- 
discriminately appropriated to the length of a man's arm, 
equal to about two feet. Nothing can be inferred from the 
cubitus of Dido, Aen. i'v. v. 960; 

Ter sese altollens^ cubUoque innixa levavii : 

which may either signify the elbow, or the fore part of 
the arm. 

Homer uses vinx^f &nd *u>Jfn indiscriminately for the whole 
arm : thus Venus folds her white arms round Aeneas ; IK v. 
V. 314 ; *A(ifi y lof fiKof (/<of txheSo V9X" ^*^*^* 

('^ Circa autem suum dilectum filium fudit lacertos 
candidos.") 
And Virgil representing Venus as embracing Vulcan, 
exemplifies the Greek words vix/^t Aiuxor by nivia lacerta ; 
Aen. viii. v. 387 ; 

Dixerat; et niveis hinc atque hinc Diva lacertis 
Cunctantem amplexu mollifoveL 

^AyxaXis means the bosom as connected with the arms ; 
II. xviii. V. 555 ; 

(^^ Pueri manipulos-colligentes in ulnarum complexibus 
ferentes.") 

And Virgil refers ayxaXts to sinus, Aen. iv. v. 688 ; 

Setnianimemque sinu germanam amplexa fovebat. 

The measured stature of Otus and Ephialtes is thus 
recorded by Homer, Od. xi. v. 310; 

EvMupoi yaf rot ys, x«i *tntetwixJ^(ff v7fA¥ 
^Evposy alcip fMiMs yt yivMnt *tinftopyvtot 

(" Novennes etenim hi etiam novem-cubitorum erant 
Latitudine, at longitudine erant novem-utrarumque 
manuum extensionem.") 
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That is, ID breadth they were nine cuhitB) or eighteen feet 
over the chest, that being one third part of the wliole 
extent of figure, making in the whole fifty.four feet : and 
in height they were nine times the extent of the arms aa 
measured from the extremity of one finger to the extremity 
of the other ; or equal, tta before noted, to fifty-four feet, 
or nine times the common stature of man. 'OpTvra, accord- 
ing to the BcholioBt, is determined to be the utmost extent 
from the extremities of the two hands, and according to 
EuEtattiiufi, it is equal in extent to three times the length 
of the wix^s : and the ^a itiiasn;^" '^ equal in breadth to one 
third part of the to 'innfyviar in height. The chest of a 
well-proportioned man, if measured to the extremity of 
the shoulders, is equal as nearly as possible, to the pensile 
part of the arm, as seen in a shadow. 

The spear of Hector (fyxot) was '»iSiiiami;(u, (undecim 
cubitorum ; i. e. twenty-two feet long) ; and the naval 
handspike (JuctIm) of Ajux was SvuxaitiKDvivix'' (" duorum 
et viginti cubitorum, i. e. forty-four feet long.") Ill xv. 
Y. 678. 

From what has been premised, it may be inferred, that 
the ancients apportioned the height of a man to three ells 
(nlnx), or three times the length of his arm. 

And now to consider the scope of the whole reasoning : 
the verses containing the xnigma may be thus faithfully 
rendered; 

" Tell me on what spot of earth, and thou shalt be my 
grand oracle, a certain determinate measured space of 
heaven (or, of the region of the air) may be represented 
of dimensions not more than three ells." The answer is, 
This measured space is that on which is visibly and cor- 
rectly represented, 

Thejigure of a man hy his shadom. 

A shadow is defined by Johnson from Shakespear to be, 
" The representation of a body by which the light is inter- 
cepted." The shadow in question may therefore be defined 
to be, " The n'lm'scntiUioii of IIk- solid body of a man 
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which intercepts a portion <>f the light of heaYen, from the 
place where the shadow falls upon the earth." 

And in this image, whether seen lengthened at sun-rise, 
or smiHset, or diminished at mid-day; whether it be re* 
fleeted of the dimensions of three, or of thirtj feet ; stiH 
the length of the arm will always bear an unequivocal pro- 
portion to the length of the whole represented body. 

The shadow always occupies a certain, though variable 
proportion of the heavens (spatium coeli), and is governed 
by the motions of the Sun. This may happily be. Illustrated 
by a passage occurring Aen. i. v. 607 : 

Dum montibus utnhne 
Lustrabant convexa. 

(i. e. Dum umbrae in montibus lustrabunt (coeli) convexa,' 
whilst the shadows of the mountains shall perform their 
circumvolutions travelling the same circuit with the con- 
vexity of the heavens), meaning as in the enigma, the 
shadow must reflect the substance, being governed in its 
positions, and dimensions, by the altitude of the Sun in its 
orbit. The Commentators indeed, from Servius to Heyn^, 
give this a different turn, and suppose that convexa refers 
to ^^ latera vel cacumina montium:" but whether convexa 
ccslihe not the more suitable, as well as classical meaning, 
is left to the reader to determine. 

Thus Eel. ii. v. 12. Tua dum vestigia Imtro^ means, 
whilst I follow your steps or track. 

Thus also when Hercules searches for Cacus, he makes 
a circuit three times round Mount Aventine, Aen. viii. 
V. 230 : Ter totum fervidus ir& 

Lustrat Aventini tnontem. 

The favourite solution of the aenigma is ^^ the Well ;'* 
and no other has been attempted since the days of Servius : 
but this does not satisfactorily apply in all its bearings; 
for the aperture of its surface, if seen at different depths, 
would vary and exhibit different diniensions : and more- 
over, the most inquisitive investigator would be very averse 
to place himself in such an unusual situation, attended 
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with inconvenience and danger, for the soke of hecominf ^ 
an eye n itnesa of such a perilous display ; whereas th< 
imaj^e of the shadow is faniiliar to the sight, and meets in 
in all our paths. 

And the icnigma is peculiarly appropriate in 
of Damcetas, since the Roman shepherds were accustomeifl i 
to calculate the time of day by the length of the shadovri 1 
Thus Eel. i. V. 84; 

Etjam stemma proatl villarum culmmajumant ; 

Majoresque cadunt altii de mtmtibua umbra. 
And again, Eel. ii. v. 66 ; 

Aspke aralrajugo referunl smpema juvenci ; 

Et Sol crescentes decedens dupUcat umbras. 
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s notes this circumstance much in the s 
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Sol ubi vumtium 
Mutaret umbras, etjuga dcmeret 
Bobus faligalis. 
The expressions of Virgil and Horace might with ])nH'4| 
priety be united together to describe the locomotive appetu;! ,a 
unce of shadow ; Sol montium mutat umbras — Dutnumbr4 
luslrant convexa cali. 

Horace also denotes the time of evening by the ehadoirj ' 
Ep. L. ii. V. 185; 

jid umbram luck db orlu. 
The <iircumBtance of the shadow also ns a criterion of ,| 
time may be illustrated from the Book of Job, chap, viil i 
V. 2 ; Js a tervani eameilli/ desireth (or gapeth after) tU 4 
shadow; and an hireling lookelk /or the reward of his xeorkf 
sol, 6tc.— That is, "As a domestic servant (famulus) I 
t-'arneatly desireth the decline of day, designated by thfl j 
length of his personal shadow ; and as a day-laboure* i 
(operarius) looketh for the same approach of evening t 
receive the reward of his daily work ; and each of theia J 
. ceasing from his employment, experiences the relief ot ' 
rest : so I earnestly look forward to the length of shadow 
ul the end of day to be relieved from my tedious cares; 
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but mj expectations are vain^ for alas to me no fest is 
given ! " The Greek and Latin terms respecting << shadow" 
in this place are much misinterpreted, being generallj re- 
ferred by Commentators to <^ the screen of s^Mde;'' wherebj 
the idiomatical mode of expression, as well tw the figurative 
allusion, not being retained, the proper sense of the original 
ia lost, and the parallelism so peculiar to the Hebrew 
poetry is disarranged; for '^ the screen of shade'' has no 
connection like the '' shadow " of an individual, with ter- 
mination of labour, or close of day. 

The most ancient method of calculating time was by the 
flcheme called Analemma* Salmatius thus quotes Vitmvius; 
Analemma est ratio conquisita Solis cursu, et umbrm ereS" 
tmttt t Lib. ix. c. 4. And observes also, '' Quinetiam me- 
thodus ilia cujus veteres Comici passim meminerunt uihliriie 
pedibus admetiendas, ad indicandum di^i tempus, exlllis 
ionAn Analemmatis ( Andemmatibus) colligebantur ; Gno- 
mbnis sive stili stata semper, nt videtur, magnitude, qute 
jdstam hominis staturam non excederet : hinc illae locutiones 
'tritte'de variis diei temporibus, l^»wovfy itkawws C^ct — 
MtiM^rm/if, ^ti^txamwt C^t)c^*ofy ad umbram corporis humahi 
pedibus dimensam : similiter etiatn colligi solitas olim diei 
horas notavimus supra ex Theophilo." — Salmat. Plin. Ex, 
7S0,.foHo. 

It is observed by Dr. Long in his Astronomy from 
Diogenes Laertius, that Thales determined the height of 
the Pyramids when in Egypt by measuring the length of 
their shadows, when the Sun was forty-five degrees high ; 
and when of course the length of the shadow of objects is 
equal to their perpendicular heights. 

Pliny also mentions the same circumstance, L. xxxvi. 
c« l^; Mensuram altitudinis earum (Pyramidum) omnmmgue 
simiUum deprehendere invenit Thales Miletus umbram fiie- 
tiendo qua hor&par esse carport solet. 

Dr. Long also observes from Pliny, L. xxxvi. c. 10 ; 
that Augustus brought a pillar from Egypt, and set it up 
in the Campus Martins, which by the dijQferent lengths 
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9f t'lc^ meridian shadow shewed the lengthening an<l short- 
ening of the days. 

, The shadow therefore proceeding from an Analemma 
littving the figure of a man of Just proiiortionB for itn gnomon 
or stile, would equally aiTord a solution of the Eenigraa. 

And wc may suppose that at the concluaion of the 
amabean contest the evening was approaching, and Damcctas 
proposed his well-timed xnigma at the instant he was con- 
templating the '* shadowed image" of his own person. 

By the submitted solution the xnigma appears to be 
simple, elegant, and appropriate in all its well-adopted 
allusions: and the true decyphering of it will scarcely 
admit of a douhl, notwithstanding it seems to have re* 
mained undiscovered ever since the days of Virgil for 
nearly nineteen centuries. 

In fine it may be remarked that Homer allows the same 
admeasurement to the person of a man, both in breadth and 
height, aa is adopted in the Translator's solution of the 
enigma ; and it may be conjectured that Virgil in bis 
recited tres vlrnt alluded to nn^w in its third proportion of 
the triple ofyvil of Homer, as applied to the aforementioned 
sons of Neptune. 

Homer makes frequent allusions to the unrest rain able 
impetuosity of horses in a chariot-race ; thus in the advice 
of Nestor to Antilochus, II. sxiii. v. 331 ; 

'Iwirgi Ji wAmiwflai aia Sfofioi, isti mSi'irx,"- 
(" Equiquc vagantur per stadium (sive in spatia cursQs) 
neque (eos) continet.") 

And in the snrmise of Idomenens at the watch-tower, 
II. xxiii. V. 468; 

C Ipsxquc (equcc) extra viam cucurrerunt postquam furor 

If the horses became ungovernable they were apt when 
in full speed, according to the racing phrase " to boll" at 
the turn of the goal (meta) and run off the course between 
the bound stones (lapideH lerminales); and (lie charioteer 
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having lott his commaiid, would net be able to restrain 
them or guide them in anj certain direction tfterwards.' 
The iilurtration is moat aptly applied by ihe Poet tO'war, 
to which if once entered uprni, it is impossible to preacribe 
a limit. ... — ' 



' ' riNis. 



London : printid by William Phillips, 
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CORRIGENDA. 



Page 


line 


Page 


line 


40 


1 9yjbr dvaclviffi read ocTtaclviaet 


175 


26 — 




29 — Vergilianas read 


188 


8 — 




Virgilianas 


194 


4 — 




31 — melias read melius. 


216 


17 — 


42 


32 — bled read ble 


238 


4 — 


43 


31 — quierit read quievlt 


241 


22 — 


56 


26 after September a comma 


243 


32 — 




instead of a full stop, as 


244 


22 — 




thus September, this 


253 


11 — 


82 


4 for Lib. ii. c. 3. read Col : 








L. ii. c. 3. 


265 


1 


90 


2 — cumolos read cumulos 


285 


10 — 


92 


21 — solsticia read solstitia 


299 


30 ■— 


94 


30 after Jrondes insert arhos. 


334 


25 — 


124 


^9 for ablata read ablatu 


343 


30 


160 


4 — stellus read stellas 


354 22 & 25] 


169 


8 — Its nature read Its 
nurture 







dfiacvloy read *f y<aJlov 
severe read serene 
Typhoea readTyphoea, 
vigiiiare read vigilare 
Tlttuv read voTwt 
/xcXxovIeo- read fAc^^oylco* 

ipo^ioar read ipul^twr 
rhopvytffa-t¥ read vltfoytaan 
eggs near read eggs or 
larva near 
- Thetys read Thetis 
fcnrifpoOi read iavipoOiv 
^riiuOiifxt read ^moBivau 

awveyxxvlof read drvtiykaHo 
fides read fidus. 

helically reac? heliacally* 



The Translator M'ished to make one alteration in his work, to 
correct which an opportunity now presents itself at the foot of the 
Corrigenda ; it is to make the Fourth Class of Precepts, relative to 
Miscellaneous observations, begin after the two verses 176 and 177, 
Possum multa tibiy &c.. these lines being considered as introductory 
to a multiplicity of minor precepts, which could not well be arranged 
under any of the preceding heads ; the Area then presents itself, 
after the implements of husbandry, to be among the first things 
(cum primis) of this now class to be described. 
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